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PREFACE. 


THE object with which this little book has been prepared is 
twofold, — to provide a convenient text-book for the use of stu- 
dents who are just beginning the critical study of the Greek 
drama, and to contribute something toward the constitution of 
a sound text of the Alcestzs. 

The play in question is often said to be an “easy” one; yet 
it abounds in critical difficulties and presents many interesting 
problems. These are thrown into stronger relief by the very 
simplicity and clearness of many portions of the play, and so 
can more easily be noted and discussed by the beginner in the 
critical art, who would be completely baffled by the manifold 
and complex difficulties of such a drama as the Agamemnon or 
the Trachiniae. Hence the Alcestis seems peculiarly adapted 
for the use of our classical “seminaries” and ‘pro-seminaries,”’ 
and is often selected as a subject for their labors. In writing 
the present work, and especially in preparing the introduction 
and apparatus eriticus, I have had in view the needs of students 
in these seminaries. 

This, however, is not the sole object of the book. Some five 
years since, when looking over a large collection of works relat- 
ing to the Greek drama, I was impressed by the fact that since 
the edition of Professor Monk no edition of the Alcestzs which 
had for its chief purpose the eritical constitution of the text 


had appeared in English. This seemed all the more strange 
because the play is one of the best known and most popular of 
all the Euripidean dramas. There appeared, therefore, to be 
need of a new edition which should gather up the scattered 
critical material which has appeared during this century — 
which should, in other words, “bring Monk up to date.” To 
do this adequately would require a much larger and more elab- 
orate work than the present one; but I have tried to make at 
least a beginning in this direction. 

In the treatment and constitution of the text I have been, on 
the whole, conservative. I have no sympathy with what some 
one has called ‘the yelping chorus of those who carp at con- 
jectural criticism”; but the need of caution in the exercise of 
the art can scarcely be too strongly emphasized. Nothing is 
easier than to make conjectures; nothing is harder than to 
make a certain one. Still, Ihave received not a few conjectures 
into the text, especially from those suggested by Wecklein, 
KF. W. Schmidt, Herwerden, Wilamowitz, Earle, and the early 
editors and critics. Variations in the text from the reading of 
the MSS. have been indicated by using bold-face type in the 
words where the change occurs. 

The apparatus criticus is necessarily based upon that of Prinz ; 
but I have made many changes and additions, and have omitted 
those testzmonzia which show no variant from the reading of the 
Euripidean MSS. Through the kindness of Professor U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, a few readings from d (Cod. Laurent. 
31,15) have been added. Underthe heading “Select Conjectures” 
have been collected a number of emendations which for one reason 
or another seemed worthy of mention, but which I did not ven- 
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ture to receive into the text. These have been very carefully 
sifted from the great mass of conjectures upon the Alcesézs, 
which could not have been reprinted as a whole without pre- 
serving a great deal of rubbish. In the critical notes, which 
form the larger part of the book, I have tried to discuss, or at 
least to point out, most of the difficulties which confront the 
student of the play. Many of the problems are still unsolved ; 
some, perhaps, are incapable of solution, but I have honestly 
striven to blink none of them. At the end a brief “Metrical 
Appendix” has been added to help the student in dealing with 
the lyric metres of the play. 

Though I have been under constant obligation to the labors 
of my predecessors, this edition is not “based” on that of any 
previous commentator, German or otherwise, and I have tried 
in all cases to exercise an independent judgment. I have aimed 
to make due acknowledgment for whatever is not the common 
property of scholars, though in so small a book it is not always 
possible “suum cuique reddere.” I wish to express my special 
obligation to the following: to former editions of the play (par- 
ticularly that of Monk), especially for ‘‘parallel passages”; to 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, of Gottingen, for valu- 
able information and advice; to Professor M. L. Earle, of Bryn 
Mawr, who very kindly communicated to me a number of un- 
published readings and conjectures, with permission to make 
use of them; to Professors C. L. Smith, M. H. Morgan and 
A. A. Howard, of Harvard, for advice and encouragement, and 
above all to the late Professor F. D. Allen, of the same univer- 
sity, without whose kindly counsel this book would probably 
never have been written. I am much indebted, also, to my 
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colleague, Dr. J. M. Paton, of Wesleyan University, for the 
valuable chapter (on the works of art in which scenes from 
the Alcestis are represented) which he has contributed to the 
introduction. 

It may appear to some that I have been too cautious in 
many of my statements, and that “probably,” * perhaps,” ‘it 
would seem,” etc., recur too often in these pages; but I have 
thought it best to run the risk of erring in this direction rather 
than in that of over-confidence and “cocksureness.” It be- 
hooves the classical scholar to be very cautious in his assertions 
in these days, when the very next discovery in Egypt may 
prove him to be in the wrong. I may perhaps be permitted to 
add that this is (if I mistake not) the first mainly critical edi- 
tion of a Greek play that has been published by an American 
scholar. St. venia tiront! | 

H. W. HAYLEY. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., September 1, 1897. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A. Tue MytuH or ALCESTIS. 


Its History and Literary Treatment. 


Few Greek myths have become more celebrated or have fur- 
nished a greater stimulus to literary effort than that of Admetus 
and Alcestis. It would be both interesting and profitable to trace 
the evolution of the story from its origin down to the time of 
Euripides ; but, unfortunately, so many links in the chain are 
wanting that much must be left to conjecture. With the various 
‘‘solar-myth ” theories that have been suggested to account for the 
legend I will not weary the reader; they have long since been 
‘‘ gathered to their fathers.”” They may be found stated at length 
in the dissertation by Karl Dissel, “ Der Mythus von Admetos und 
Alkestis”’ (Brandenburg, 1882) pp. 6 ff. The Euhemeristic explana- 
tion of the myth which was proposed by Gottfried Hermann (see 
the dissertation prefixed to his Alcestis pp. xiii. ff.) may also be 
dismissed as quite untenable. 

That keen-sighted scholar, K. O. Mueller, in his Prolegomena zu 
einer wiss. Mythologie pp. 300-306 (cf. his Dorier, Eng. trans. I. 
p. 340 f.), advanced a different and much more probable theory. 
Noting that “Aduyros, “the unconquered,” is a common title of 
Pluto, and that *Adpjrov xdépy (see Hesychius s. v.) was a name of 
Hecate, he made the suggestion that Admetus was originally not 
the hero of later legend, but the king of the under-world himself. 
After slaying the Python, Apollo was obliged to atone for the 
blood-guilt thus incurred by descending into Hades and serving 
“Adunros (i.e. Pluto) for a time. That form of the legend which 
connects Apollo’s servitude with the killing of the Cyclopes is, as 
we shall see, of later origin (see also Pauly, Real-Encyclop.’ s, v. 
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Apollon III. 12 and IV. 2). This view of Mueller’s is extremely 
plausible, and is probably correct,* though it cannot, with our 
present data, be absolutely proved. As he points out (Dorier U.s.c.), 
it is confirmed by the obscure traditions which represent Apollo 
as actually dying and descending into the lower world (Zuhemerus 
in Minucius Felix c. 21, 2, etc.). If Mueller is right, it becomes 
probable that “AAkyoris (cf. adxy, “AAximos, “AdrKéras, “AAxuyvy, etc.) 
was originally a name of Persephone, Pherrhephatta, or Core, the 
queen of Hades. In what manner the story became localized and 
Pluto was transformed to a Thessalian monarch we can only guess. 
Possibly the fact that the name Admetus was not uncommon 
among the chieftains of northern Greece may have had something 
to do with the change. The Molossian king with whom Themis- 
tocles took refuge was an Admetus, and there were several. distin- 
guished Macedonians of that name. 

_ In the Homeric poems we find but little about: Admetus or 
Alcestis, but enough to show that the myth had already obtained 
a “local habitation.” Admetus, the son of Pheres (®ypyriddao JI. 
II. 763, XXIII. 376) and grandson of Cretheus and Tyro (Od. XI. 
257-8), rules over. four Thessalian cities, Pherae, Boebe, Glaphyra 
and Ioleus (12. II. 711 f.). His wife Alcestis is mentioned (JU. J. s.c.) 
as “the fairest of the daughters of Pelias,”” who (as we learn from 
Od. XI. 253 f.) was the son of Poseidon and Tyro and dwelt in 
Ioleus. Eumelus, son of Admetus and Alcestis (J/. II. 713), com- 
mands twelve ships at Troy, and possesses mares famed for their 
speed, ras év Icepty Ope’ dpyvpdrofos *ArdAAwv (i. II. 766). Eu- 
melus appears among the contestants in the chariot race (J7. XXIII. 
287 ff.); but he does not play a conspicuous part in the Iliad. His 
wife is Iphthime, daughter of Icarius (Od. IV. 797-8). It is clear, 
I think, that, though the Iliad and Odyssey contain no detailed 
statement of the myth, the story was known to the authors of the 
parts of the Homeric poems above cited, and had already passed 
through a long process of development. It will be noted, also, 
that Admetus, Alcestis, and Eumelus are mentioned only in portions 


* See, however, Schreiber, Apollon Pythoktonos pp. 11, 12, who opposes 
Mueller’s theory. 
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of the Ziad which are now generally believed to be of compara- 
tively late origin (viz. the Catalogue of Ships and Book XXIII.). 
The poet who did most to give the myth form and coloring 
seems, however, to have been Hesiod, or, rather, the unknown 
author of that curious work, the Hoeae. In one of the divisions 
of this poem the story of Admetus and Alcestis was told with 
considerable fullness ; and, though the work itself is lost, Wilamo- 
witz with extraordinary acuteness has succeeded in making out 
the plot of this particular Hoee (see his Isyllos pp. 57 ff.). This 
he has accomplished by piecing together bits of information from 
various ancient writers (the fragments of the poem, Pindar Pyth. 
III. and the schol., Apollod. Bibl. III. 10, 3 and I. 9, 15, Hy- 
ginus Fab. 49 and 51, etc.). Not all the details of his combi- 
nations are certain; but, taken as a whole, his conclusions seem 
well assured. According to him (J.s.c. p. 70f.), the tale as told 
by the Hesiodic poet ran about as follows (omitting the earlier 
portion, in which were narrated the loves of Apollo and Coronis 
and the fate of the latter): Asclepius, son of Apollo and Coronis, 
grew up to manhood under the care of the centaur Chiron, and 
learned to know the medicinal powers of the herbs and the spells 
that stay disease. He became a physician without peer, and healed 
many of their ills; but when he presumed so far as to bring back 
the dead to life Zeus smote him with the thunderbolt and slew 
him at Delphi, where was his father’s sanctuary. Then Apollo, 
in anger at his son’s death and not being able to take vengeance 
upon Zeus, slew the Cyclopes who had forged the bolt which caused 
the death of Asclepius. At Leto’s intercession Apollo was spared 
expulsion into Tartarus, but was condemned by Zeus to spend a 
“great year” in servitude to a mortal. So he entered the service 
of Admetus, king of Pherae, and pastured his master’s flocks near 
Lake Boebeis. Being kindly treated by Admetus, he caused the 
latter’s herds to thrive and multiply (cf. Ale. 588f.). He also 
aided the king to yoke together to his chariot a lion and a boar, 
in order to win Alcestis, whose father, Pelias, would grant her 
hand only to the suitor who should accomplish this feat. Admetus 
won his bride and brought her home amid rejoicing, but he forgot 
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to sacrifice to Apollo’s sister, the cruel Artemis Bpizw of Pherae; 
and, as a token of her wrath, he found a coil of snakes in his bridal 
chamber. Apollo interpreted to the king the will of the goddess ; 
she demanded the life of the bridegroom, and would spare it only 
on condition that the life of another be voluntarily offered as a 
substitute. Friends and kindred all refused to make the sacrifice; 
only the young wife would consent to give her life for that of her 
husband. But when the sacrifice had been consummated, Per- 
sephone (who is Artemis Bo:yzw under another aspect) had mercy 
on her and sent her back to the upper world. Thus, or nearly | 
thus, the author of the Hoeae (see esp. Apollodorus and Hyginus 
UW. s.c.). Though both Apollodorus and Hyginus mention the in- 
terference of Heracles, the former speaks of it only as another 
form of the legend (ws 8& gor A€yovowy, “Hpaxrys paxerdpevos. “Ardy - 
ef. the third schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1239). The date of the Hoeae 
is not exactly known, but probably is not far from the latter part of 
the seventh century B.c.; hence we may assume that as the time 
when the legend takes on a definite literary form. As we have seen, 
the poet assigns as the cause of Apollo’s @yreéa not the slaying of 
the Python but the killing of the Cyclopes; but whether he was 
the first who introduced this change into the story we cannot say. 
Another step in the development of the myth was taken by the 
tragic poet Phrynichus. Among his tragedies Suidas (s. v. Bpvvxos) 
mentions an “AAxyoris, and one line of this play (fr. 2 Nauck) has 
been preserved to us by Hesychius (6. v. dOapBés): capa 8° abapBes 
yuoddvytov (so Hermann; yuoddnorov MS.) | reipa. If, as seems 
highly probable, this refers to the struggle between Heracles and 
Thanatos,* it is clear that Phrynichus, or the source from which he 
drew, introduced Heracles into the story and ascribed the restora- 
tion of Alcestis to his intervention. Robert (Zhanatos p. 30) holds 
that this form of the myth is the older one, on the ground that “die 
Lésung eines Konflikts durch physische Kraft ist in aller Sagenent- 
wickelung Alter und urspriinglicher als die Verséhnung durch das 
Eingreifen ethischer Motive.” But, though this is undoubtedly true 
as a general principle, it is hardly a safe criterion in individual cases. 


* Cf. Fahlenberg, De Hercule Tragico p. 37 and note 4. 
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We learn further from Servius (on Aen. IV. 694) that Phrynichus 
brought Thanatos (“Orcus ”; some hold that Hades is meant) upon 
the stage, bearing a sword with which to cut off a lock of hair from 
the head of Alcestis ; a feature which was borrowed by Euripides. 
Aeschylus (Hum. 713 ff.) says (the Erinnyes are addressing Apollo) 
rout édpacas kai Dépyros év Sdpous- | Motpas Eretoas apOirous Getvac 
Bporovs. . . . ov Tow wadads Stavopds xaradbicas | oivy wapyraryoas 
dpxaias Geds: cf. Hum. 171 f. mapa vopov Oeav Bpdrea pév riwv, | madat- 
yeveis 8 Moipas POicas. As the schol. on Alc. 12 points out, this obvi- 
ously refers to the same incident as Alc. 11 ff. watdés Dépyros, ov Oavetv 
éppvcdunv, | Moipas SoAwoas x.t.A. That form of the legend accord- 
ing to which Apollo made the Moerae intoxicated and then obtained 
from them permission for Admetus to offer a substitute is therefore 
older than the Euripidean Alcestis, and probably goes back to the 
play of Phrynichus, if not farther (cf. Apollod. Bibl. I. 9, 15, 2). 

In the Aristophanic hypothesis to the Alcestis is the statement : 
wap ovderépy (i.e. neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles) xetra: 4 pzvOomoria. 
This is not quite correct : for, though Aeschylus seems not to have 
written on this subject, Plutarch (De defect. orac. c. 15 p. 417 F) 
has preserved a line of Sophocles in which Admetus says, otpés 
3° dd&rwp adrov Pye wpds pvAnv. As G. Hermann long ago pointed 
out, this looks like a passage from a satyric drama, and Aristoph- 
anes may have neglected to mention the play because it was of that 
character. What form of the legend Sophocles adopted we have no 
means of knowing. 

Pherecydes (doubtless the Lerian, who flourished about B.c. 450) 
seems to have related the myth, or a part of it, in his ‘Ioropéa. 
He asserted that not the Cyclopes themselves, but their sons, were 
slain by Apollo (schol. on Alc. 1= Mueller F. H. G. fr. 76), doubt- 
less because the Cyclopes were commonly believed to be immortal. 
What other innovations he may have tried to introduce into the 
legend we do not know, but he seems to have followed Hesiod 
pretty closely (cf. the schol. on Pindar Pyth. III. 59=F. 7. G. 
fr. 8; Wilamowitz l. s.c. p. 62). 

_ The story of Admetus seems to have been very popular about 
this time: the famous skolion 
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"Adunrov Adyov w ‘ratpe pabuwy rods dyabods pire, 
Tav deAay 8° dwéxov, yvous ori SeAois 6ACyyn xapts 


was probably written by Praxilla of Sicyon, a contemporary of 
Pherecydes, though some attributed it to Alcaeus, others to Sappho 
(schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1240; Pausanias in Eustath. on JZ. IT. 
711, p. 326, 36). This song is mentioned by Cratinus (fr. 236 
Kock) and twice by Aristophanes (Vesp. 1239, fr. 430 K.), and 
was so much in vogue that ‘Aduyrov péAos passed into a proverb 
(Hesych. and Suidas s.v.; see also Hesych. s.v. 'Aduyrov Adyov, 
Athenaeus XV. p. 695 C). Even in antiquity its precise applica- 
tion seems to have been disputed (see Eustath. /. s.c. and the schol. 
on the Vespae 1239). Aristophanes puts it into the mouth of the 
flatterer and parasite Theorus, and it probably reflects on the 
courage of Admetus; though some (schol. on the Vespae l.s.c.) 
took it as referring merely to the refuge which the Thessalian king, 
when driven into exile, was said to have taken with Theseus. 

This brings us to the time of Euripides. He seems to have 
followed the Hesiodic form of the myth, with those modifications 
which were shown in the Phrynichean play. It is not clear that 
he introduced any important change, except, possibly, that he makes 
Admetus king of all Thessaly (Alc. 590 ff.). Euripides seems, also, 
to have laid greater stress upon the hospitality of Admetus, as 
shown to Heracles in the midst of the mourning for Alcestis, than 
did the earlier poets; though whether he invented that part of the 
story which represents Heracles as entertained at that time in the 
house of the Thessalian monarch, we cannot say. Probably, how- 
ever, he borrowed this, too, from Phrynichus. 

Two poets of the Old (or early Middle) Comedy, Aristomenes 
and Theopompus, each wrote an “Adunros (see the fourth hypoth. 
to Aristoph. Plutus, and Athenaeus XV. 690 A), but of the contents 
of these plays we know little or nothing. 

Better known is the “Adxyoris of the comic poet Antiphanes, 
from which two (perhaps three) fragments have been preserved. 
The first of these (Athenaeus III. 122 D= fr. 29 K.), 
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looks like a piece of advice given by Admetus to Heracles (or by 
some one to Admetus) as to the way to recover Alcestis. 

Athenaeus says (XII. 553 C= fr. 30 K.): "Avrigdiys év "AAkjoridt 
€Xa@ Tiva roel xpropevov Tovs modas. Apparently Heracles had his 
feet anointed with oil to relieve them after the long journey down 
to Hades.* A third fragment (Ath. II. 47 B=fr. 276 Kock) may 
belong to the same play: €v voonpa rovr’ éxa- | del yap dfvmrevds 
éor. B. @erraddv A€yees | xopudy tov dvdpa. 

In accordance with the erotic taste of the time, the poet Rhianus 
(second half of the third century s.c.) ascribed (in his @eocadixd ?) 
the servitude of Apollo to his love for Admetus, whose servant he 
voluntarily became (schol. on Alc. 1). This form of the story was, 
as might be expected, popular with later writers. The Delphian 
periegete Anaxandrides, on the other hand, retained the older, 
Delphian version which represented Apollo as undergoing the 
Oyreia. to atone for his slaying the Python (schol. on Ale. J. s.¢.). 

The Atthidographer Phanodemus (schol. on the Vespae l. s.c.= 
FH. G. fr. 9) related that Admetus, being driven out of Pherae, 
came with his wife Alcestis and his youngest son Hippasus to 
Theseus at Athens, and settled there. This addition to the legend 
may have been suggested by Alc. 954 f., which clearly implies that 
some of Admetus’ subjects were disaffected toward him. (For 
other minor features and variations of the legend, see Wentzel’s 
admirable article “‘ Admetos ” in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie ?.) 

Fulgentius (Hapos. Serm. Ant. s.v. friguttire) gives what purports 
to be a quotation from an Alcestis of the Roman poet Ennius; but 
as no such play of Ennius is mentioned elsewhere, and Fulgentius 
is known to have forged many quotations, his statement is now 
generally disbelieved. 


* That a form of the legend existed in which Heracles brought Alcestis up 
from Hades is shown by the works of art. See p. lili ff. 
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The tragic poet L. Accius, however, wrote an Alcestis, of which 
one line — cum striderat retracta rursus inferis — has been preserved 
to us by Priscian (IX. p. 867 P., X. p. 893 P.). What version of 
the myth he followed is quite unknown (see Rkibbeck, Mémische 
Tragodie p. 551; Frag. Scaen. Rom. Po. I. p. 143). 

We have also a fragment (Gellius XIX. 7,3; Nonius s. v. obesum ; 
Baehrens Po. Lat. Min. VI. p. 288) from an Alcestis of tlie poet 
Laevius, which, however, was probably not a play,* but a part of 
his Hrotopaegnia (see Weichert, De Laevio poeta pp. 55 ff. in his 
Poet. Lat. Relig.). The fragment runs (the text is somewhat un- 
certain): corpore pectoreque undique obeso ac | mente exsensa tardige- 
nuclo | senio obpressum. It may be a description of Pheres. 

It would appear from Lucian De Saltu 52 (cf. Juvenal Sat. VI. 
652) that under the empire the myth of Alcestis was often made 
the subject of mimetic performances. 

It is clear, both from this brief sketch and from the number and 
character of the allusions to the legend in classical writers, that 
it never occupied a commanding position in Greek mythology or 
literature, such a position, for instance, as was held by the story 
of the Atridae or of the house of Laius. ‘The reason for this is 
twofold: the scene of the legend is in northern Greece, removed 
from the great centres of life and civilization, and the family in- 
volved is not one which played a very conspicuous part in the 
mythical history of the heroic age; and secondly, the conception 
of conjugal love and fidelity which the story reveals is so elevated 
that it could scarcely be appreciated by the great mass of the 
Greeks of classical times. But later, when the romantic element 
in the relation between the sexes began to appear more promi- 
nently, the myth came at once into vogue. The influence of Christi- 
anity was favorable rather than unfavorable to its popularity; it 
was often referred to by the fathers of the church, to whom the 
servitude of Apollo and the self-sacrifice of Alcestis offered conven- 
ient illustrations; and, in one way or another, it has exercised no 
slight influence upon modern literature.f 


* Menozzi (Rivista di filol. class. 185 pp. 191 ff.) holds that it was a tragedy. 
t See Ellinger, Alceste in der modernen Litteratur, Halle, 1885; Patin, Tra- 
giques Grecs,3 Kuripide vol. I. pp. 221 ff. 
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B. Tue Eurip1pEAN PUAY. 


The Alcestis is the earliest of the plays which are known* to 
have been written by Euripides that has come down to us. Its 
date was long uncertain, for that part of the Aristophanic hypothe- 
sis which contained information as to this point had been lost. It 
was known, however, from internal evidence, such as the severity 
of the metrical treatment, the friendly mention of Sparta (1. 448 f.), 
and the fact that vv. 367-8 are parodied in the Acharnians (which 
appeared B.c. 425), that the play was an early one. In 1834 W. 
Dindorf published in his edition of the Alcestis a new fragment of 
the hypothesis, which he had found in the Vatican MS. (B). This 
fragment contained (in addition to other matter previously known) 
the following words: 16 Spapa éroinOy &. €5:5dxOn eri TAavxivov dpyov- — 
Tos TOA. «patos (rparov MS.) fv BookAds, Sevrepos (Sevrepov MS.) 
Eipuridns Kpjoocas ‘AAxpewn (dAxpaion MS.) r@ dia VYudidos (Stayw- 
fidw MS.) Tyr€pw 'ArAkjoridts. 7d Se Spapa xopixwréepay exer THY KaTa- 
orpogyv. As we know from other sources (see Diodor. XII. 30, 
who gives the name as Glaucides; schol. on Aristoph. Achar. 67; 
Clinton, Fastt Hellen. II. p. 62-3), Glaucinus or Glaucines was 
archon in the second year of the 85th Olympiad; hence Dindorf 
substituted for the meaningless +6 A of the MS. (which is cer- 
tainly corrupt) dAvpmiddos wé era Sevtépp (or B’). The fragment 
gives us the following facts: the play was the seventeenth in 
order of composition. As Earle has pointed out (p. 4f. of his 
edition),f this probably means that it belonged to the seven- 
teenth group of plays brought out by the poet. We know from 
the Vita that Euripides presented his first drama in 455; hence 
either { is a mistake for wy, or. (more probably) the poet let one 
year pass without exhibiting. The Alcestis was presented in the 
year of Glaucinus, i.e. 439-8, and hence must have been performed 
(if, as is probable, it appeared at the Greater Dionysia) in the 


* The Rhesus is, of course, disputed. 
t Cf., however, Teuffel in the Rheinisches Museum 1866, p. 471. 
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spring of 438. It was the fourth member of a tetralogy (the other 
plays being the Cretan Women, the Alemeon in Psophis and the 
Telephus), thus occupying the place usually held by a satyric drama. 
Euripides gained only the second prize, Sophocles being first. 

The Alcestis, then, is the work of no prentice hand. It appeared 
when Euripides was in at least the forty-second year of his life 
(probably several years older; the statement of the Parian Marble 
that he was born in Ol. 72, 4 is much more likely to be night than 
the other version, which makes his birth occur in the year, and 
even on the day, of the battle of Salamis) and the eighteenth of 
his career as a dramatist. It belonged to the same tetralogy as 
two of his most famous plays,— the Alcmeon in Psophis and the 
Telephus. Whatever imperfections the play may contain cannot, 
therefore, be ascribed to the poet’s youth or inexperience. The 
period at which the drama was presented was that when the great- 
ness of Athens was at its height, seven years before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War and while the Parthenon was still in 
process of building. 

The Alcestis, like the first play of Euripides (the Peliades) and 
the Medea, has to do with the fortunes of the royal family of 
Ioleus. As Wilamowitz has pointed out, during the earlier part of 
his dramatic career Euripides tried to please the Athenians by 
treating new subjects with which they were not already familiar. 
It may be suspected, also, that there was some strong tie which 
bound Euripides himself to northern Greece. We know that later 
in life he went to Macedonia to the court of Archelaus; and doubt- 
less some other attraction beside the liberality and literary taste 
of the king drew him thither. It is possible that he had kinsfolk 
in Thessaly or Macedonia. 

The question arises, in what relation did the Alcestis stand to 
the other three dramas of the tetralogy? Were the four plays 
connected in plot or by some other internal bond, or was the con- 
nection between them merely external? That they were not linked 
together in plot seems clear; their subjects are too different and 
the myths of which they treat cover too wide a range for this to 
be possible. It has been suggested, however, by Bernhardy (art. 
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“ Kuripides ” in Ersch and Gruber’s Hneyel.) and G. A. Schoell 
(Tetral. d. Att. Theaters pp. 52-9) that the poet’s object in select- 
ing the subjects of these plays was to show different types of 
woman, the lascivious adulteress Aerope being opposed to the trust- 
ful and faithful Alphesiboea (or Arsinoe), and the masculine Cly- 
taemestra to the womanly Alcestis. Schocll notes, also, that in 
all four dramas the sanctity of the household hearth and the duties 
of hospitality are important elements. But, ingenious as this 
theory is, at best the verdict must be “not proven.” We do not 
know enough of the three lost tragedies to enable us to establish 
such a connection. 

The contents of the Euripidean play are, in brief, as follows: 
vv. 1-76. Prologue. Apollo makes the introductory speech, in- 
forming the spectators of the situation. The day appointed for 
the death of Alcestis has arrived, and hence he must leave the 
palace of Admetus to avoid pollution (1-27). Thanatos enters: 
seeing Apollo before the door, he reproaches him in a short ana- 
paestic system. A dialogue between the two follows: Apollo entreats 
Thanatos to spare the queen’s life, but in vain, and leaves in anger. 
Thanatos enters the palace (28-76). 77-135. Parodos. The chorus 
enters, full of anxiety to find out whether Alcestis is still alive or 
not. Their opinions differ; but they know that her end is near; 
no one can save her now that Asclepius is dead. 136-434. First 
Episode. An attendant comes out of the palace and is questioned 
by the coryphaeus. She relates the preparations made by Alcestis 
against her death, her prayers in behalf of her children, and her 
farewell to her marriage-bed and her domestics. The servant tells 
also of the grief of Admetus, and the dying queen’s desire to see 
once more the light of the sun (141-212). A lyric dialogue between 
the two semi-choruses follows. They doubt whether there is still 
hope, but pray Zeus and Apollo for aid; express their sympathy 
for Admetus, and praise Alcestis as she is brought out of the palace 
(213-243). Aleestis says farewell to the sun and to her home. 
She believes that she sees Charon, who is impatient for her depart- 
ure, and that a spectre from the under-world is trying to drag her 
away. Admetus entreats her to stay with him (244-279). Alcestis 
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then makes a long and affecting speech, setting forth his obliga- 
tions to her and begging him to love and care for her children and 
not to marry again. In along speech he promises to comply with 
her wishes, and she solemnly commits the children to his care. 
She then says farewell and expires (280-392). The child Eumelus 
sings a monody lamenting his mother’s death (393-415). The 
chorus comforts Admetus, who gives orders as to the mourning 
for his wife (416-434). 435-475. First Stasimon. The chorus 
lauds Alcestis for her devotion and prophesies that her name will 
live in song, expresses the wish that it could bring her back to 
life, and contrasts her conduct with that of the king’s parents. 
476-567. Second Episode. Heracles, on his way to Thrace to 
bring the horses of Diomedes, comes to Pherae. He explains the 
object of his journey and receives information from the coryphaeus 
as to the dangerous nature of the undertaking (476-506). Admetus, 
clad in the garb of mourning, comes out of the palace. Heracles 
questions him as to the reason for his attire, but he evades the 
question, presses the visitor to remain and gives orders for his 
entertainment. The chorus remonstrate, but Admetus persists 
(507-567). 568-605. Second Stasimon. The chorus recall the 
time when Apollo served the king, and the manner in which the 
god charmed the wild beasts with his music. They then extol 
the wealth and power of the king, and express their confidence 
that his hospitality will be rewarded. 606-961. Third Episode. 
Pheres enters and tries to condole with Admetus, but is indig- 
nantly rejected. An angry dialogue between father and son fol- 
lows, and Pheres departs in wrath. Admetus renounces him. The 
king and chorus pass out to the burial (606-746). A servant comes 
out of the palace and complains of the greediness of Heracles and 
his lack of regard for the proprieties of the occasion. Heracles 
follows him and gives him a serio-comic lecture on the duties of a 
servant to his master’s guests and the true philosophy of life; but 
soon discovers the truth and goes off to the tomb to rescue Alcestis 
(747-860). Admetus and the chorus return (émirdpodos), and Ad- 
metus laments his loss while thé chorus sympathize with him and 
try to comfort him (861-934). Admetus then paints the wretched- 
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ness of his situation in a short specch in trimeters (935-961). 
962-1005. Third Stasimon. The chorus sing the power of Neces- 
sity, and predicts the honours which await Alcestis as heroine. 
1006-end. Exodus. Heracles enters, leading a veiled woman, 
whom, he says, he has won as a prize in certain games in which he 
has contested. He asks Admetus to take charge of her until his 
return from Thrace. The king at first refuses; but at last yields, 
though very reluctantly and after a long dialogue. Heracles then 
unveils her, and Admetus recognizes his wife. He inquires how 
she was rescued, and Heracles tells him. Admetus thanks his 
benefactor, and presses him to remain; but Heracles is in haste and 
cannot stay. The king then orders a general thanksgiving. The 
chorus march out to the closing anapaests. 

Such, in brief, is the action of the play. This brings us to that 
most perplexed and difficult question: is the Alcestis a tragedy, 
and if not, what is it? -On this subject volumes (I had almost 
said libraries) have been written, and the question is still far from 
being settled. It seems to have been disputed even in ancient 
times. We read in the last paragraph of the hypothesis: ré 8 
Spayd éore carvpixwrepov Gti cis xapay kat ySovny Kataorpépea (Kal) éx- 
BadAcras ws dvoixea THS TpayiKys wornoews 6 TE 'Opeorys kal 4 “AAKyotis, 
ws éx ouppopas wey dpyopeva, cis evdupoviay (8) Kal xapav Anfavra, (a) 
éore parAov kwpwdtas éyoueva: and on the other hand in the treatise 
wept xwywdias published by Duebner (see his ed. of the scholia to 
Aristophanes p. xix.) from the Codex Parisinus 2677 we read: 
carupixys S& ob Td ad révOous cis xapas aravTay, ws 6 Evpiridov ‘Opéorys 
cai “AAxnoris kal 7 Zodoxdr€ovs "HA€xrpa, ex pépous, worep tives qHaciv, 
GAN dusryy Kat yaptevra cat OvpedAckov exe yAwta x.7.A. Aristophanes 
of Byzantium seems to have contented himself with the cautious 
remark: 76 S€ Spaya xwpixwrépay exer tHV Kataotpopyy (the last 
clause of the Vatican fragment), which was amplified by later 
grammarians (see Trendelenburg, Gramm. Graec. d. art. trag. jud. 
relig. p. 36 f.). He makes a similar observation in the hypothesis 
to the Orestes. — 

The modern literature of the subject is, as I have said, very 
large, The best survey of it is to be found in the very sane and 
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careful essay by G. Bissinger, “ Ueber die Dichtungsgattung u. d. 
Grundgedanken d. Alcestis d. Huripides (Erlangen 1869-71), to 
which I am indebted for many points. 

The theories which have been advanced respecting the nature of 
the Alcestis may be divided into seven classes : — 

I. Many authorities regard the play as a tragedy in the strict 
sense. So Sponheim, Buhl, Wieland, Firnhaber, Preller, G. Her- 
mann, Goethe, Kolanowski, Wilken, Sittl, Cucuel, ete. (For refer- 
ences see list at the end of this section.) Steinberger regards the 
drama as a “distorted tragedy ” (verzerrtes ‘Trauerspiel), the poet 
having at first intended to write a comic play, but having found 
the subject unsuitable for that purpose. 

II. Few writers, if any, have openly expressed the view that 
the Alcestis is a comedy. The Frenchman Brumoy, however, seems 
to have held nearly this opinion, and (as Bissinger points out) 
Kéchly’s view (see below) involves nearly this conception of the 
play. Schone believes that the Alcestis is a parody on the play of 
Phrynichus. | 

III. Others have held that the Alcestis is a satyr-drama. So 
Hedelin, d’Aubignac, Danina, Lessing, Glum, Hartung, Klein. 

IV. Others, still, have seen in the play a tragi-comedy (or hilaro- 
tragoedia) with an intentional admixture of tragic and comic ele- 
ments. So O. Mueller, Buchholz, Duentzer. 

V. Others believe the Alcestts to be neither a tragedy nor a 
comedy nor a mere combination of the two, but rather what the 
Germans call a “ Schauspiel,” a “ play ” in the modern sense, with 
varying moods and situations, not falling wholly within the limits 
either of comedy or tragedy. So Eichstadt, Wagner, Rauchen- 
stein, Ritter. 

VI. Others still, while holding that Euripides was endeavoring, 
by producing the Alcestis, to strike out a new path in the drama, 
do not attempt to classify the play under any one of these heads. 
So Kéchly, whose view is so peculiar that I quote him more at 
length: “An die Stelle der Satyrn und Silene setzte er aus dem 
eigenen Kreise des gewohnlichen Alltagslebens die fadesten Perso- 
nen, mit denen er einen tragischen Charakter umgab, in Berthrung 
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und Wechselwirkung brachte. Das Wesentliche dieser neuen Gat- 
tung nun wurde der Conflict eines tragischen Charakters mit der 
Philisterwelt der Gegenwart, der Gegensatz einer idealen Weltan- 
schauung zu der kahlen, niichternen Prosa des wirklichen Lebens.” 
The humor of the piece lies in the fact that in this conflict the 
idealist is saved by the materialist, the tragic heroine by the 
“Philistine.” Bernhardy expresses a similar view, and so Johring. 

VII. Lastly, Mr. Verrall holds that the play is what the Ger- 
mans would call a “ Tendenz-Schrift,” a covert attack on the popu- 
lar religion, bearing one meaning to the multitude and another to 
the ‘“‘advanced thinkers ”’ of the day. 

The theory that the Alcestis is a comedy does not, I think, require 
any extended refutation. Neither the subject of the play, nor its 
arrangement, nor the position which it occupied in a tetralogy is 
consistent with the Greek conception of a comedy. Whatever we 
may pronounce the play to be, the tragic element in it clearly pre- 
ponderates over the comic. 

Nor is it easy to believe that the Alcestis was a satyric drama. 
True, it occupied the place of one; but the characteristic features 
of the satyric drama, the chorus of satyrs, the rude jests and unre- 
strained merriment, are conspicuously absent. The Alcestis differs 
less widely from the Agamemnon than from the Cyclops. 

It is clear, however, that the drama is not an ordinary tragedy. 
The fact that it held the place usually occupied by a satyr-play is 
proof positive of this; and the comic tinge of certain portions of it, 
though slight, is unmistakable. In what, then, does the difference 
consist ? Not in the fortunate ending ; for this criterion, if strictly 
applied, would exclude many plays the tragic nature of which has 
never been questioned. True, Aristotle preferred that in a tragedy 
the change of fortune should be from prosperity to adversity 
(Poet. 1453 b 12); but he also knew and recognized as tragedies 
plays in which the change was in the opposite direction (1453 a 25, 
1455 b 29). Nor yet does it lie in the nature of the characters 
who appear in the play. True, the Alcestis is a drama of domestic 
life, and the personages who take part in it are very much like 
ordinary men and women; but who could be more ordinary (I had 
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almost said vulgar) than the characters who rail and wrangle 
through so many lines of the Andromache or the Orestes? Nor 
does the difference consist wholly in the more subdued nature of 
the action. It is true that the characters move in a calmer atmo- 
sphere than in many of the Euripidean plays ; but surely the spec- 
tacle of a young and lovely woman snatched away in her prime by 
a merciless and irresistible power is sufficient to excite both terror 
and pity. 

It has seemed, and still seems, to the present writer that, after 
all, the main difference between the Alcestis and an ordinary tragedy 
is in the comic element which appears in the play; and even this 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind. It has often been 
noted that occasional comic touches are found even in Aeschylean 
and Sophoclean tragedies, (e.g. the nurse’s speech in Choeph. 715 ff., 
esp. 1. 735 f.); and they are much more frequent in Euripides. 
What is more natural, then, than for the poet, having to provide a 
substitute for a satyric drama, to offer a tragedy in which these 
occasional comic features have been slightly intensified? I say 
slightly; ; for the comic element in the Alcestis is in reality much 
less prominent than some have claimed. 

Wherein does this comic element appear? Some have thought 
that it may be traced in the scene between Apollo and Thanatos 
(vv. 28-76). That there may be a slight touch of humor here I 
will not deny; but, taken as a whole, the scene is merely an angry 
dialogue of the kind so common in Greek tragedies. Almost the 
same may be said of the scene between Pheres and Admetus, which 
is simply an dydéyv of the kind so dear to Athenian audiences. 
Neither contains anything which is inconsistent with the idea of a 
tragedy; and the Apollo-Thanatos scene cannot weigh very heavily 
in any case, as it lies under grave suspicion (see below). Nor is 
the comic element prominent in the closing scene (1006 ff.). Some 
have thought that the long hesitation and timid consent of Admetus 
to receive the woman were intended to amuse the audience. They 
have, I think, missed to a large extent the real purport of this 
scene. Why does Heracles tantalize Admetus with a feigned tale 
and press him to receive a (supposed) stranger woman into his 
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house, instead of restoring Alcestis to him at once? Partly, no 
doubt, to test his faithfulness to his wife’s memory; partly, too, 
because Euripides wished by the suspense to heighten the interest 
of the spectators; but there is a stronger reason. ‘The poet’s atti- 
tude toward the conduct of Admetus (and this it is the great merit 
of Mr. Verrall to have pointed out) is by no means one of unmixed 
praise. The first words which Heracles speaks on his return are 
words of censure (1008 f.). Admetus has deceived him, though with 
kindly intent; has evaded his questions and dealt in language of 
double meaning. The king is now requited in full measure for this 
deception. Every evasion, every double-entendre is repaid to him 
with interest. Not until he has atoned for his deceit is Alcestis 
restored to him. In this scene, then, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the conception of a tragedy. There remains the scene between 
Heracles and the servant. This is undeniably tinged with comic 
humor. The poet lets us see for an instant the gluttonous, riotous 
Heracles of the popular conception; though even here, when we 
consider in what light the hero was represented in the comedy of 
the day, we see that Euripides has confined himself within rela- 
tively narrow bounds. In this scene, then, the difference between - 
the Alcestis and an ordinary tragedy mainly lies. 

Did this comic element belong to the original plan of the play? 
At the close of “Balaustion’s Adventure” Robert Browning has 
sketched a plot which in his judgment (and surely he was no mean 
judge) would have been preferable to that of the Euripidean Al 
cestis. Curiously enough this plot follows very nearly the story 
as (according to Wilamowitz) it was told in the Hesiodic Zoeae. 
Why should Euripides, when he had this form of the myth ready 
to his hand, have preferred the Phrynichean version ? 

The late Prof. F. D. Allen long entertained doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the Apollo-Thanatos scene in the prologue. He kindly per- 
mitted me to use the following brief abstract of his arguments : — 

“1. If Thanatos goes into the house (at 76), how and when does 
he leave it? He is next heard of at the tomb (845, 1140 ff.). Does 
he depart by a postern gate, or does he become all at once invisible 
to the spectators ? 
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2. After the announcement of Thanatos at 74 ff. (cf. 47, 48), it 
is strange that Alcestis dies quietly on the stage, in the absence of 
Thanatos, then is carried into the house, and presently carried out 
again and actually buried. (In 253 ff. she does indeed see "Ai8as 
and Charon, but this is, of course, only in her mind’s eye.) 

3. Alcestis is in the death-throe (20) before the arrival of 
Thanatos. ; 

4. Altogether there is confusion between two notions. (a) In 
the Thanatos scene the notion is that Thanatos comes to despatch 
Alcestis in person, goes into the house for the purpose, and is to 
carry her off bodily to Hades (47, 49, 73, etc.). (8) In the rest of 
the play, the notion is that Alcestis dies quietly in the ordinary 
way, is buried, and that then Thanatos comes to the tomb to fetch 
her, and is overcome by Heracles, who is awaiting him in ambush 
(1142). | 

5. If Apollo knows that Alcestis is to be released by Heracles 
(64-69), why his distress in the earlier part of the prologue, and 
his effort to dissuade Thanatos from his purpose ? 

6. A notion runs through the Thanatos scene (82, 34 [at], 43, 45) 
that Admetus’ death-day is already past, a separate death-day being 
set for Alcestis (the present day). But the conception of the play 
itself (12 ff., 523 f., especially 694-700) is that Alcestis dies on 
Admetus’ appointed day.” 

These are certainly weighty reasons, and show, I think, conclu- 
sively that the Thanatos scene is an insertion. Whether it was 
put into the text long after the time of Euripides or not is hard to 
say. The cruces and ineptitudes which occur in it favor this view. 
Another possibility that has presented itself to me is: that Euripi- 
des may have originally intended to make of the Alcestis a pure 
tragedy of the ordinary type, perhaps taking as its groundwork 
that form of the myth found in the Hoeae. Then, finding that he 
had no satyric play on hand to complete a tetralogy, he may have 
taken the unfinished drama and worked it over, using the other 
form of the legend, which was better adapted to a comic treatment. 
If this view be correct, vv. 24-76, 476-605, 747-860, 1006-—end 
will be later additions by the poet, which did not belong to the 
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original plan of the play. Except in these portions there is no 
allusion whatever to Heracles. When we remember that Euripides 
is believed to have written over ninety plays and that he seems to 
have exhibited in at least seventeen of the first eighteen years of 
his dramatic career, we cannot wonder if he was forced to resort 
to such an expedient. The defects and incongruities which have 
so often been noted in the play could be easily explained on this 
hypothesis ; and Professor Allen’s arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the prologue would not lose their force, but simply point 
in a new direction. I make this merely as a suggestion; a demon- 
stration of the theory from our present data would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible. | 

Be this as it may, I believe the Alcestis to be a tragedy, with 
only so much of the comic element as was absolutely necessary in 
a play which was to replace a satyric drama. The ancient writers, 
though they speak of it as carupixdrepov or as having 2 xwpixwre- 
pay karactpopyy, regularly call it a Spaue or a tragedy, not a comedy, 
a satyr-play or a hilaro-tragoedia. By their judgment we must 
abide. 

This subject must not be dismissed without a few words as to 
the theory lately propounded by Dr. Verrall. Ingenious and in- 
structive as his essay is, the present writer, for one, must wholly 
dissent from his main position; and this for the following reasons. 

(1) Euripides (especially during the earlier part of his career) 
was a poet first and foremost, and only secondarily a moral teacher. 
It is not probable that he would have sacrificed a fine play in order 
to covertly disseminate his opinions. 

(2) No ancient writer, so far as I know, gives us even a hint of 
the secret meaning which Dr. Verrall has discovered in the Alcestis. 
Not even that most keen-eyed and merciless of critics, Aristophanes, 
betrays a suspicion of it. If Euripides really was concealing a 
rationalistic doctrine under the garb of a drama, he hid it “not 
wisely but too well,” so that for more than two thousand years no 
one was able to penetrate the disguise. 

(3) It appears to me that, from the Greek point of view, Dr. Ver- 
rall has unduly depreciated the characters both of Admetus and 
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Heracles. That the former cuts a contemptible figure it would be 
vain to deny; but we must not forget that (in spite of some brilliant 
exceptions) the Greek sense of personal honor and personal respon- 
sibility was less keen than that of modern people. What person 
ever reads the story of the typical Greek hero, Odysseus, without 
partly despising the “man of many wiles”? Macaulay has pointed 
out that an Italian audience of Machiavelli’s day would have felt 
more sympathy for Iago than for Othello. I will not say that an 
Athenian audience of the time of Euripides would have been in full 
sympathy with Admetus; but it would certainly have felt much 
less repugnance for him than modern readers of the play necessarily 
feel. There is force, also, in the hackneyed argument that in the 
eyes of the Greeks a king was of more importance than any woman, 
even though she were a queen. — Heracles, too, has suffered at 
Dr. Verrall’s hands. The rescuer of Alcestis is no mere “athlete- 
adventurer’’*: the true idea of him is as far from Dr. Verrall’s 
materialized notion on the one hand as it is from Browning’s ideal- 
ized conception on the other. The complaints of the domestic 
(v. 747 f.), like the grumblings of discontented servants in every 
age of the world, should not be taken too literally. Heracles is 
slightly flushed with wine,f it is true; but the clearness and coher- 
ence of his speech show that he is not by any means intoxicated. 
The philosophy which it expresses is not a very lofty one; but 
such as it is, it is set forth. consistently enough. The reason why 
Heracles pretends to bring a stranger woman and quarter her upon 
Admetus (a piece of seeming discourtesy of which Dr. Verrall 
makes a great deal) has been already stated. Deceit must be repaid 
with deceit; the punishment, though a kindly one, is none the less 
a punishment. In short, I believe that instead of lowering the 
popular conception of Admetus and Heracles, Euripides has dis- 
tinctly raised it. 


* Note the extreme brevity and modesty of his replies in 1]. 1140 ff., without 
a particle of self-praise or braggadocio. 

t ‘*Non ebrius est, sed pauluin incaluit vino,’’ as Hermann rightly observes; 
but Dr. Verrall repeatedly (pp. 8, 26) says or implies that Heracles ‘ got very 
drunk.’ 
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(4) The strongest point of Dr. Verrall’s argument, and one to 
which he was the first to call attention, is “the haste and precipi- 
tancy, irregular and indecent in any case, and in this particular 
case nothing less than outrageous, with which the corpse of the 
noble heroine is conveyed to the grave” (p. 44). This is a real and 
serious difficulty. Dr. Verrall has, I think, somewhat overstated 
the amount of repugnance which a Greek would feel toward the 
hasty burial of a corpse.* Still, it must be admitted that such a 
proceeding was contrary both to Attic law and Attic custom. In 
our play something had, no doubt, to be conceded to dramatic con- 
venience, in order to bring the action within a comparatively short 
space of time. But this is clearly not a sufficient reason for so 
marked a violation of Greek usage. As Dr. Verrall says (p. 45), 
“it would have been perfectly easy to present a story like that of 
Alcestis, a story of death and revival, without introducing any 
funeral at all,f and so that a day or a few hours should naturally 
cover events from first to last.”” Moreover, the poet has emphasized 
the haste of the burial in the most striking way. The chorus actu- 
ally speak of the funeral before they know that Alcestis is dead 
(v. 96). “Scarce a minute (says Dr. Verrall, p. 48) has passed 
since her last ‘ Farewell!’ was spoken, the wail of her frightened 
child has scarcely sunk into sobbing, and the friend who stands by 
has barely proffered his first word of condolence, when Admetus 

. Tuns on, as it were in one sentence, to invite the immediate 
assistance of his visitors in conveying ‘this corpse’ to the cemetery.” 

But is there no reason for all this? The circumstances are most 
exceptional ; the Moerae have been cheated of their destined victim 
by a disgraceful trick, and there is every reason to believe that the 
payment of the debt will be enforced with the utmost rigour. The 

* Cf. Eustathius on Il. VIII. 410 (p. 688, 7): vexpod pelreypa per 4 olxeta rap) 
- 0 « phmpa 8é 7d ph Taxd OdwrecOar. The sooner the burial took place, the 
sooner the soul would pass through the ‘' gates of Hades.”’ 

ft But if, as I believe, the Alcestis was worked over by the author and the 
plot changed, the funeral certainly belonged to the original plan of the drama 
(according to which Alcestis probably died, was buried, went down to Hades 


and was sent back by Persephone, as in the Koeae), and hence could not be cut 
out without destroying too much of the whole framework of the play. 
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appointed day has come, and the substitute is ready; the offering 
must be promptly made, and the chthonian powers receive their 
yépas. If there is one moment’s delay beyond the time which has 
been set, all will be lost. But the payment is not complete, and Ad- 
metus is not safe, until the funeral with its attendant offerings has 
taken place; hence Alcestis must be buried on the very day of her 
death. The preparations made by the queen before her decease 
(158 f.), the promptness with which the chorus appear at the pal- 
ace on the appointed day, the arrangements which are made for the 
funeral immediately after Alcestis dies, all point in this direction ; 
and surely the proclamation of Admetus to all the Thessalians 
(425 ff.) does not look as though the proceedings were “clandestine ” 
(Dr. Verrall, p. 56)! 

I append a partial list of the essays and articles dealing with the 
nature of the Alcestis. For the older literature, see the essays of 
Buchholz and Bissinger, mentioned below. I include only works 
that have appeared in this century. Much additional matter may be 
found in the different editions of the play, the histories of Greek 
literature (esp. Bernhardy,? vol. III. pp. 458 ff.), and special works 
on Euripides (see esp. Hartung, Huripides restitutus I. pp. 229 ff.). 

Glum, De Euripidis Alcestide commentatio. Berlin, 1836. 

Firnhaber, review of Glum in Zettschr. f. Alterthumswiss. 1837. 
pp. 411-421 (esp. 414 ff.). 

Duentzer, De Euripidis Alcestide, N. Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl.-Bd. 
V. (1839) pp. 192 ff. 

Koechly, Die Alcestis des Huripides, Literarhistor. Taschenbuch 
von Prutz. 1847. pp. 359-390. 

Rauchenstein, Die Alcestis des Huripides als besondere Gattung 
des griechischen Dramas. Aarau, 1847. 

Bendixen, De Alcestide EHuripidis commentati. Altona, 1851. 

Buchholz, Commentatw de Alcestide Huripidea. Osnabrick, 1864. 

Kolanowski, De natura atque indole fabulae Kurip. quae Alcestis 
inscribitur. Ostrowo, 1868. 

Bissinger, Ueber die Dichtungsgattung u. d. Grundgedanken d. 
Alcestis. Erlangen. Th. I. 1869, Th. II. 1871. (This is by far 
the best treatise on this subject.) 
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Ritter, De Euripidis Alcestide. Jena, 1875. 

Wilken, De Alcestide EFuripidea. Berlin, 1876. 

Humphreys, Zhe fourth Play in the Tetralogy, Am. Jour. Philol. 
I. (1880) pp. 191 ff. 

Cucuel, Phérés, Admeéte et Hercule dans UV Alceste, Revue de Philol. 
1887. pp. 17 ff. 

Steinberger, Goethe u. d. Alkestisfrage, Blatter f. d. Bayer. Gymn.- 
Wesen XXV. (1889) pp. 24 ff. 

Johring, Ist die Alkestis des Euripides eine Tragoedie? Feldkirch, 
1894. 

Schoene, Ueber die Alkestis des Euripides. Kiel, 1895. 

Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist. Cambridge, 1895. (The Al 
cestis is treated in pp. 1-128 of the book.) 

The short article by Bremi (in the Allgemeine Schulzeitung, 1829 
no. 48, pp. 393-7), and the dissertation of Bendixen and article of 
Koechly mentioned above I have been unable to consult at first 
hand. 


C. THe Criticat BAsIs FoR THE TEXT. 


The Manuscripts, Scholia, Editions, etc. 


As every scholar knows, the MSS. of Euripides are compara- 
tively late and poor. Fortunately, however, the Alcestis was a 
favorite drama in post-classical times, and was included in the 
Byzantine edition of ten* selected plays (the Hecuba, Orestes, 
Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, Andromache, Rhesus, Troa- 
des and Bacchae; see Wilamowitz, Herakles pp. 195 ff.) as well as 
in the larger one of nineteen plays. Hence we have the advantage 
of two f recensions of the play, each of which acts as a check upon 
the other. J have followed Prinz in designating the MSS.; for his 
nomenclature, though not entirely satisfactory, is more widely 


* On the question as to whether there were nine (so Kirchhoff) or ten see 
Wilamowitz, Analecta p. 51, Herakles I. p. 207 and note. 

t I ought strictly to say three; for acd probably represent a recension dif- 
fering somewhat from B, though much less widely than from L P. But the 
exact relation of a to cd is not yet known. 
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used than any other. To introduce a new nomenclature would be 
alinost a crime. | 

Unfortunately for us, the best of the Euripidean MSS., the Mar- 
cianus 471, does not contain the Alcestis. It formerly did include 
the play; but the part which contained it had been torn out of the 
codex even before the latter was brought to Italy (Wilamowitz, 
Herakles 1. p. 206 note). ‘The text of the Alcestis rests mainly 
upon four MSS. These are: — 

(1) The codex Vaticanus 909 (B Prinz=B Kirchhoff=V Din- 
dorf and Wilamowitz =A Schwartz= Rom. A Elmsley). This is 
a paper (bombycine) MS. of the twelfth (Kirchhoff) or thirteenth 
(Prinz) century, containing the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Medea, 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, Troades and Rhesus, with scholia - 
and glosses. It has been corrected in many places by the first 
hand (marked B' by Prinz); and many corrections and variant 
readings were added by later hands (marked by Prinz). Kirch-— 
hoff ranked this MS. next to the Marcianus. Later critics have, 
for the most part, held it in somewhat lower esteem (see esp. 
Wilamowitz, Herakles p. 206). The extreme carelessness with 
which it is written greatly diminishes its value, and it is some- 
times hard to tell whether its readings are mere blunders of the 
copyist or really represent what stood in its source. Still, for 
the Alcestis I should be inclined to rank it higher than any other 
single MS., though when it stands alone it is inferior to Z and P 
conjoined. 

(2) The codex Parisinus 2713 (a Prinz=a Kirchhoff = (Par.) B 
Wilamowitz, Schwartz and the older edd.). This is a fine vellum 
MS. of the thirteenth century, written in an elegant hand and con- 
taining the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis 
and Andromache, with glosses and very copious scholia, mostly 
written by the first hand. Beside the first hand (a Prinz), a sec- 
ond hand (a? Prinz) and several later ones (a? Prinz) have corrected 
the MS. In the Alcestis this codex has suffered much from inter- 
polation; but, on the whole, it is not to be despised, particularly 
when it confirms the testimony of B. When it stands alone, how- 
ever, it is to be used with extreme caution, as the scribe (or the 
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maker of the recension which he followed) was a man of some 
learning and prone to arbitrary emendation. Good examples of 
his conjectures are 289 (where by leaving out dep’ and retaining 
the gloss or interpolation éys he has contrived to make a tolerable 
trimeter), 329 éuov yuvy for éuy yun (to avoid the rhyme), 426 éAw 
for A€yw, 434 Atav, 531 yvvacxds 5° (8° inserted to remove asynde- 
ton), 794 (otua: wey given to the servant), 811 @upaios for oixetos 
(the most successful of his emendations, though I do not believe 
that Euripides wrote Ovpaios), 837 yvxy +’ (from Orestes 466) for 
kai xetp, 1038 dOAcous for aOAdov (not a bad emendation), 1048 cupdo- 
pais for ovpdopg, 1085 o° viv (an impossible elision to avoid the 
extra syllable), 1111 cots for r7v. On the other hand, in minutiae 
this codex is often in the right against the other MSS., as the 
greater care or scholarship of the scribe has preserved him from 
many errors. In particular, Z a together are very often right in 
small points (such as accent, the use of vy movable, etc.). In gen- 
eral, however, a agrees so closely with Bin our play that editors 
are fully justified in speaking of them as belonging to one “family.” 
a shows occasional signs of contamination with a MS. of the other 
class, e.g. 259 dyes pw’ dye ris dye pé ris, 1045 py pe pipvyjons. It 
has preserved one excellent reading, 1140 xupiw, which, however, 
was also known to the scholiast. 

(Codices Florent. 31, 10 (¢ Prinz, c Kirchhoff) and 31, 15 (d Prinz, 
d Kirchhoff) agree very closely with a. They deserve, however, a 
new examination, especially d, which (as Professor von Wilamo- 
witz, who has kindly communicated to me a number of readings 
from it, assures me) is not without importance for the Alcestis. I 
much regret that I have been unable to collate it.) 

(3) The codex Laurentianus (or Florentinus) 32, 2 (2 Prinz=B 
Kirchhoff =C Dindorf, Wilamowitz=FI1., Flor. (2) or Laurenti- 
anus older edd.). This is a paper (chartaceus) MS. of the fourteenth 
century, written by several hands. It contains (beside six plays 
of Sophocles, three of Aeschylus and the Works and Days of 
Hesiod) eighteen of the Euripidean plays, the Zroades and part 
of the Bacchae being wanting. The text has been corrected by the 
first hand, or rather hands (Z' Prinz), and then many corrections 
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and alterations have been made by a later hand (¢ Prinz). For 
& more minute description, see Wilamowitz, Analecta Luripidea 
pp. 4 ff. 

(4) By the side of Z stands the codex Palatinus 287 (P Prinz = 
C Kirchhotf = P Dindorf, Wilamowitz = P, Pal., Palat. or Rom. C 
older edd.). This codex (now in the Vatican) is a vellum MS. of 
the fourteenth century. It contains the Antigone, Oedipus Col., 
Trachiniae and Philoctetes of Sophocles, the Andromache, Medea, 
Supplices, Rhesus, Ion, Iph. Taur., Iph. Aul., the spurious prologue 
to the Danae, the Hippolytus, Alcestis, Troades, Bacchae, Cyclops, 
Heraclidae as far as 1.1002, and the Prometheus, Septem and Persae 
of Aeschylus. The rest of the Heraclidae, the Helena, Heracles, 
Electra, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, and the Ajax, Electra and 
Oedipus Rex of Sophocles (with the hypothesis and list of charac- 
ters of the Antigone) once formed part of this codex, but were torn 
off not long after the year 1400, and are now preserved as a separ- 
ate MS., the Laurentianus 172 (G Prinz =I Wilamowitz). That 
P and I belong together was first pointed out by Robert (Hermes 
XIII. pp. 133 ff.). P has been corrected by the first hand (P! Prinz) 
and by a later hand or hands (p Prinz). 

The exact relation in which P stands to L and their comparative 
value have been, and still are, matters of high dispute. In his 
Analecta Euripidea (pp. 3 ff.) Wilamowitz expressed the belief that 
both MSS. were copied from a lost codex which was written in 
minuscule letters not earlier than the twelfth century. This lost 
MS. he designated by ® From this Z was copied near the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and P toward the end of the same 
century. Prinz held substantially the same view, and indicated 
the lost archetype of Z and P by the letter S. Wilamowitz, how- 
ever, has now changed his opinion, and holds (Herakles' I. pp. 208 ff.) 
that in P the nine dramas which are without scholia were copied 
from the same MS. as was LZ (though much more carelessly); while 
in the other plays the scribe of P has constituted a text of his own, 
partly from the MS. which he had used for the nine dramas, partly 
from an unimportant manuscript akin to Ba. He adds: “das 
mischungsverhaltnis ist verschieden; in den drei ersten stiicken 
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und Andromache folgt er mehr dem vulgiiren, in Rhesos und Al- 
kestis stimmt er mehr zu C (.e. ZL): es leuchtet ein, dass P fir 
diese dramen ganz wertlos ist; es sei denn, er hilft einmal eine 
iiberschmierte lesart von C erkennen.” Prof. Vitelli, on the 
other hand (see the pref. to van Herwerden’s Helena p. vii.), has 
long maintained that Laurent. 172 (and consequently P) is a copy 
of a copy of Z. Though I hesitate to express an opinion contrary 
to such high authority, as regards the Alcestis at least I cannot 
agree either with Vitelli or with the later view of Wilamowitz. 
Much more probable to me seems the view of Bruhn, that in the 
Alcestis L and P go back to a common source, but the scribe of Z, 
being a man of considerable learning, has allowed himself changes 
and interpolations, while the more ignorant but more faithful copy- 
ist of P adhered more closely to his original (Lucubrationes Kurt 
pideae p. 255 f.). 

I do not, however, believe that Z and P were derived directly 
from the same MS. The number of different readings which they 
contain (about 160 in the Alcestis alone, if I may trust a very care- 
fully made list of mine) is much too great for this to be possible. 
Many of these differences, to be sure, are slight (matters of accent, 
etc.), but still the sum total is considerable. Space will not allow 
me to give a complete list, but the following are the variants for 
the first 300 lines : — 


v. 22 xixn L, xixn P. 
26 cupperpus L, cupperpos P. 
27 jap L, pap P. 
28 ff. Gav. pref. L, xp P (so too 43, 45 ff., but 39, 72 6). 
31 isin LZ, is not in P. | 
33 StaxwArAvoa L, dtaxwAvoa P. 
40 aie L, ae P, 
45 xdrw L, xara P. 
46 pera L, pera P. 
AT veprépwy L, veprépay P. 
57 riOys L, ribeis P. 


58 # L, *P. 
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58 AeAnbas L, 
59 wvotvr’ L, 
73 48 L, 
TA xardpfopo L, 
80 cizxoa L, 
82 revooen L, 
88 ydov L, 
91 apex. pref. L, 
94 vexus 4dy L, 
103 veorata L, 
105 pap L, 
106 yop. pref. L, 
107 yxp7 L, © 
108 ycx. not in LZ, 
118 dzo**pos L, 
120 exw 'm L, 
129 wAnKrpov L, 
136 dzadds L, 
140 Bovdroipel” av L, 
141 Bréra L, 
145 wala L, 
148 ovxodv L, 
151 xapdypados pref. in L, 
152 ‘“ 
157 Oavpaces L, 
173 axAavros L, 
184 ddbarporexrw L, 
188 airy L, 
197 3 éxa L, 
198 ovzor’ ov LD, 
198 Anoera L, 
211 wa**ordva L, 
213-17 to yop. 
218-25 to dep. I, 
226-43 to xop. 
213 dv rus ** L, 


6é le fT § 


éAnAvas P. 
wvowt P. 

70. 2. 
katapgwuat P. 
évveran P. 

Aevon P. 

your P. 

px. omitted in P. 
non vexus P. 
veoraia P. 

jpop P. 

mmx. P. 

xpyv P. 

apex. before the 2d | 
drorpos P. 

exw eri P. 
wAaxrpov P. 
dradav P. 
Bovroipneba P. 
Breer * P. 

aa0y P. 

ovx ovyv P. 

Oep. in P. 
tpop. in P. 
Oavpace P. 
dkXavoros P. 
dPbarporéeyxty P. 
autyy P. 

7 éxe P. 
ovrore P (sic). 
AeAnoerae P. 


TWAptoTavat P. 


213-43 to yop. P. 


av Tws rat* P, 
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219 cdxapeba L, evxoueba P. 
227 ras ons L, ons DP. 

228 ai ai L, ai ai P. 

234 Boacov L, Bonoov P. 
239 adpobev L, mapole P, 
241 sores (ris deleted) L, doris P. 

247 Oavetv L, Oavy P. 

259 dye *dye pe tis L, dye aye pe ris P. 
260 <is L, és P. 

261 ddys L, adas P. 

263 SeAra** L, diAadrara P. 
267 oot L, roo. P. 

269 docaow L, soca P. 
270 rékv’ L, réexva P, 

271 éorw L, éori P. 

289 dapor L, dap’ P. 

295 pv L, Lyv P. 

299 387 poe LZ, 5° Hpiv P. 


From this partial list (and still more from the complete one 
which I have before me) we may draw, I think, the following 
inferences : 

(1) The two MSS. were not copied directly from the same arche- 
type. The differences are too numerous, and in the aggregate too 
considerable. 

(2) On the other hand, these differences are just what we should 
expect in two MSS. descended from a common and not very remote 
ancestor. Most of them are slight, and very few are what we may 
call characteristic variants. 

(3) Z is, on the whole, distinctly superior to P. This superi- 
ority, however, shows itself mainly in small matters. The scribe 
of L was evidently a man of some learning, and dvoided many 
errors into which the more ignorant copyist of P stumbled. Prob- 
ably he also corrected many small mistakes in his original, while 
the scribe of P seems to have merely copied what lay before him. 

(4) On the other hand, P occasionally shows superiority to ZL, 
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e.g. dradwv in 136 against dzades, AeAyoerac in 198 against Ancerat, 
dap’ in 289 against dapov, etc. Cases like these may be ascribed to 
contamination with a MS. of the other family; but what shall be 
said of instances like ovpperpos in 26, the omission of 31 (rejected 
by Nauck), veprépay in 47, xardpEwpor in 74, rdOy in 145, where P 
alone, or virtually alone, offers readings worthy of careful considera- 
tion and even of acceptance? Though I consider Z the better MS., 
I cannot for an instant agree with Wilamowitz that P is almost 
worthless in the Alcestis. 

It may be noted, also, that ZL, like a, occasionally indulges in 
daring emendations. Examples are 401 ce yap (o° éyw P) to avoid 
asyndeton, 487 yp.’ Rv rovous (axévovs P) to fill a lacuna, 825 povoy for 
povyn to avoid the rhyme, etc. If P 1s a copy of a copy of Z, why 
do not these changes reappear in P? (See also the Classical Review 
X. [1896] pp. 258-9, where England has pointed out some of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of Vitelli’s view.) 

In order not to do injustice to the opinion of Wilamowitz, I in- 
tentionally selected the first 300 lines, where the differences between 
Land P happen to be more marked than in the rest of the play. 
The number of cases, however, in which LZ P agree (or substan- 
tially agree) against the whole or a part of Prinz’s other MSS. is 
large (well over 220, rejecting doubtful cases), and of the readings 
offered by Z P in common a very large proportion are character- 
istic, e.g. xAéos against yépas in 55, the inversion of 106 and 107, 
the omission of ére in 130, the interpolated interjections in 226, 
the omission of idov idov in 233, the order in 234, the omission of 
peOes pe in 262 and of py — dpdpaneis in 276, cotor Oapovved? réxvov 
against rotce coioe Oapovvet in 318, the omission of 376, peAaprérdw 
oroAy in 427, wépe against érc in 520, the omission of d0c0a — 7de in 
760-61, and scores of others. These show conclusively that Z P 
are derived from a common source. 

Nor do I find any proof that in the Alcestis P shows the influence 
of the other family more strongly than Z. Any one who will take 
the trouble to make a list will find that Z agrees with B or a or 
B aabout as often as P does. Landa in particular frequently show 
agreement, which I attribute not to contamination but to the fact 
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that the scribes of these two MSS., being men of learning, often 
both went right in small matters where other copyists erred. 

To sum up then, I believe that, in the Alcestis at least, D P 
spring from a common ancestor lying not very far (perhaps two or 
three removes) back; that, though Z is on the whole the better 
MS., P sometimes better represents the common original, and is 
by no means to be despised ; and that from the agreement of Z P 
we can generally deduce the reading of that original, which with 
Prinz I have denoted by S. 

The codex Harletanus 5743 (A Kirchhoff = H Earle = Harl. older 
edd.) is a late MS., containing (beside two plays of Sophocles) the 
Alcestis from v. 1029 to the end, the Rhesus and the Troades. It is 
said by Earle and others who have collated it to be of little value 
in the Alcestis, except in v. 1037, where it offers the reading dri{wv 
(see note ad loc.). 

The codex Havniensis 417 (C Prinz=C Kirchhoff = Havn. older 
edd.) is a paper (chartaceus) MS. of the fifteenth century, contain- 
ing the Medea, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Alcestis, 
Andromache, Troades and Rhesus. Kirchhoff ranked it compara- 
tively high, placing it in his first class; but Prinz held it to be of 
less importance, and Wilamowitz believes it to be of little value. 
In the Alcestis it is certainly almost worthless. Of the readings 
from it given by Prinz peyiora in 219 (so also a and d), Aexrpudvos 
in 839 (which may be wrong, as Wilamowitz’s conjecture is very 
tempting; see note ad loc.), wy “AaBes in 1102 and xnoav in 1156 
are easy changes; xai xwxvrod re peeOpwv in 458 I do not believe to 
be right, though it has the much stronger authority of Ba (kai at 
all events must be rejected), while yd’ ér’ in 18 (see note) and 
Odors in 1079 (see Apparat. Crit.) are almost certainly wrong. 

We come now to the much-vexed question as to the comparative 
value of the two families Baand Z P. Kirchhoff, as is well known, 
attributed very much greater importance to the MSS. of his first 
class than to those of his other two classes; and hence in the 
Alcestis he has pretty consistently followed B, rejecting for the 
most part the readings of Z P. Most recent editors of Euripides, 
on the other hand (including Nauck, Prinz, Wilamowitz, Barthold, 
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Weil, Wecklein, England, Earle and others); rate L P higher than 
did Kirchhoff. Wilamowitz in particular, as some one has re- 
marked, “has constituted himself the champion of Z.” The gen- 
eral trend of critical opinion seems to be toward the verdict of 
Prinz (pref. to his Afedea p. 1x.): “pretium duarum classium non 
prorsus par est, cum numerus vitiorum et interpolationum primae 
classis minor sit, sed secunda classis non multo deterior ac nequa- 
quam hercle contemnenda est.” This is substantially my own 
view ; though in the Alcestis I should be inclined to rate Z Pa 
little higher than does even Prinz. While I believe B to be on 
the whole superior to any other single MS. of the play, I hold 
the authority of Z P combined to be very nearly, if not quite, equal 
to that of Ba. For the grounds of this opinion I must refer the 
reader to the notes passim, as space will not permit an adequate 
discussion of the subject here. Useful material (which, however, 
must be used with caution) may be found in the essay of Kraut- 
hausen, Der Werth der Handschrift “S” der Alcestis (Saarlouis, 
1895). I would gladly have given here a complete list of the 
passages in the Alcestis where LZ P agree against Ba; but Kirch- 
hoff and Prinz have not given the readings of a with sufficient 
fullness to make this possible. A list of those where LZ P agree 
against B would be of comparatively little value; for B is written 
so carelessly that it is often unsafe to trust 1t unless supported by a. 

What I have said above applies only to the Alcestis. The gen- 
eral question of the value of the two families cannot be really 
decided until we have full and accurate collations of the principal 
Euripidean MSS. Scholars are eagerly awaiting from the compe- 
tent hands of Wecklein the completion of the work begun by 
Prinz. Then, and not till then, shall we really know just what 
the testimony of ZL P is worth, and whether any of the less known 
MSS. are of value.—See also the preface to Kirchhoff’s larger 
edition; the prefaces to Prinz’s Medea, Alcestis and Hecuba; Wil- 
amowitz’s /Terakles' I. pp. 205 ff. and Analecta pussim; Wecklein 
in NV. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1878 pp. 226-7. The article by Prinz in the 
Rhein. Mus. x. r. XXX. (1875) pp. 129 ff. (on the cod. Havniensis) 
should also be consulted. 
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The Alcestis, being one of the ten plays of the Byzantine delectus, 
possesses tolerably copious scholia, which are preserved chiefly in 
the MSS. B and a (A and B of Schwartz). These scholia are, of 
course, of a very composite character. They contain some valuable 
bits of Alexandrian learning, such as the Aristophanic portion of 
the hypothesis, the scholarly notes on vv. 1, 968, etc.; but taken 
as a whole they are not of great value. The best account of the 
origin and history of the Euripidean scholia is given by Wilamo- 
witz, Herakles' I. pp. 144 ff.* The scholia themselves may be found 
to best advantage in the editions of Dindorf (Oxford, 1863; schol. 
to the Alcestis vol. IV. pp. 85 ff.) and Schwartz (Berlin, 1887-91; 
schol. to Alcestzs vol. II. pp. 214 ff.). In making quotations from 
them I have followed the text of Schwartz. 

The editions of the Alcestis are very numerous. I give a partial 
list, including especially those valuable for the history and criti- 
cism of the text. To those which are of prime importance an 
asterisk is prefixed. 


A. Editions of Euripides which are of critical value for the 
Alcestis, but include other plays as well. 

1. Editio princeps, Florence, 1496. Contains Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alcestis, Andromache. Edited by Janus Lascaris, who 
followed cod. Parisinus 2818 (a copy of a). 

2. Aldine edition, Venice, 1503. Contains all the plays but 
the Electra. Edited by Marcus Musurus, who followed P 
(except in the Helena, Hercules Fur., Cyclops, Heraclidae and 
Ion, where he used Parisinus 2817 (a copy of Z), and in the 
Hecuba, Phoenissae and Orestes, where he used some late MS.). 
Musurus made numerous emendations, some of value, many 
worthless. 

3. Hervagian editions, Basle, 1537, 1544, 1551. 

4,5. Canter’s edition, Antwerp, 1571, and that of Portus, 
Heidelberg, 1598, are occasionally useful. 

6. Barnes’ edition, Cambridge, 1694, with scholia and notes. 
Barnes’ comments may still be consulted with profit in a few 


* See also Barthold, De Scholiorum in Eur. velt. fontibus, Bonn, 1864. 
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passages. This edition was reprinted, revised by Beck, Leip- 
zig, 1778. 

7. Musgrave’s edition, Oxford,1778. Musgrave laid a firmer 
foundation for the text, using @ in addition to the MSS. em- 
ployed by the earlier edd. His original edition, which is very 
rare, I have been unable to consult. 

8. Matthiae’s edition, Leipzig, 1813-29, with scholia and 
notes. (Notes on the Alcestis vol. VII. pp. 113 ff.) Matthiae 
used more MSS. than any of his predecessors, including J, ec, 
d, C. He erred in the opposite direction from Kirchhoff, show- 
ing partiality toward the readings of the second family (P ZL). 

9. The Glasgow edition of 1821, with scholia, notes and 
Beck’s index. (This is the best edition to consult for the 
notes of Barnes, Musgrave, Markland and the older edd. and 
critics.* Alcestis vol. IV. pp. 409 ff.) _ 

10. W. Dindorf’s Poetarum Scenicorum fabiulae, London and 
Leipzig, 1830, etc.; fifth ed. Leipzig, 1869. (Contains the 
Alcestis among other plays, with brief critical apparatus.) 

11. W. Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1832-9, with copious 
notes. (Notes on Alcestis vol. III. pp. 325 ff.) 

12. Nauck’s edition in the Teubner series, Leipzig, 1854, 
second ed. 1866, third ed. 1869-71. (Important for the con- 
stitution of the text.) 

*13. Kirchhoff’s large edition, Berlin, 1855. (This laid the 
foundation for the critical study of the text. The editor was 
too partial to the MSS. of his first class, and the collations 
which he used were often incomplete and inaccurate. Never- 
theless the edition was an epoch-making one, and is still indis- 
pensable.) 

14. Kirchhoff’s smaller edition (Berlin, 1867-9, with brief 
critical apparatus) shows less unfairness toward ZL P. 

15. Paley’s edition, London, 1857 (new ed. of vol. I. 1872, 
of vol. Il. 1875), with notes. (Not of great critical value; 
but the exegetical notes are sometimes useful.) 


* (Trollope’s) Notae philol. et grammat. in Euripidis tragoedias, London, 
1828, is also a useful collection. (Notes on Alcestis vol. I. pp. 281 ff.) 
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B. Special editions of the Alcestis (including those which 
form separate volumes of larger editions). 

1. The Alcestis from Barnes’ edition, revised by Kalt- 
wasser, with preface by Geissler, Gotha, 1776. (Contains 
the scholia to the play, Barnes’ notes and Buchanan’s Latin 
version.) 

2. Kuinoel’s edition, Leipzig, 1779 (also 1811). (Of little 
value.) 

3. Wagner’s edition, Leipzig, 1800. (Diffuse, and of little 
critical value. Introductory dissertation on the play.) 

4. Gaisford’s edition, Oxford, 1806, with various readings. 
(School edition, for the use of Westminster students.) 

*5. Monk’s edition, Cambridge, 1816 (second ed. 1823), with 
notes and Buchanan’s version. (The first really critical edition 
of the play. Monk, who was Fellow of Trinity and Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, was a fine scholar and a 
worthy contemporary of Porson, Elmsley and G. Hermann. 
His edition is still extremely valuable.) 

6. Wuestemann’s edition, Gotha, 1823. (This is a reprint 
of the second edition of Monk, with a preface and additional 
notes by Wuestemann. The additions are not of great value.) 

*7, G. Hermann’s edition, Leipzig, 1824. (This has selec- 
tions from the notes of Monk and Wuestemann, and a valu- 
able introductory dissertation and short additional notes by 
G. Hermann. The editor’s notes, though curt and arbitrary 
in tone, are often of great value.) 

8. Woolsey’s edition, Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1834, etc. 
— Hartford, 1875. (This is a school edition; but Woolsey 
was a sound scholar, and his exegetical notes are occasionally 
of service.) 

*9. Pflugk’s edition, Gotha, 1834. (Vol. II. sect. II. of 
his annotated edition of Euripides. Second ed. rev. by Klotz, 
Leipzig, 1858. Conservative treatment of the text; valuable 
for parallels and for defense of the MS. readings.) 

10. Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1834. (In this the famous 
Vatican fragment of the hypothesis was first published.) 
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11. Bauer’s edition, Munich, 1871. Second ed. by Weck- 
lein, 1888. (Important for Wecklein’s constitution of the 
text, though it is a school edition.) 

*12. Prinz’s edition, Leipzig, 1879. (Text with critical 
apparatus. Full and careful collations of the leading MSS. 
enabled the editor to lay a firm basis for the constitution of 
the text. This work is indispensable for critical students of 
the play.) 

13. Jerram’s edition, Oxford, 1880, 1884, 1890, 1896. (School 
edition, but with some useful material.) 

*14, Weil’s critical edition, Paris, 1891. (Short introductory 
essay, critical apparatus, and explanatory notes. Valuable.) 

*15. Earle’s edition, London, 1894. (School edition, but 
with brief apparatus critious and useful introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. Also short critical and metrical appendices.) 


The following editions I will merely mention: Major’s, Lon- 
don, 1838; Witschel’s, Jena, 1845 (vol. IIL of his edition of 
selected plays); the Oxford ed. of 1870, “by a First-Class man 
of Balliol” (the edition itself is not first-class), often reprinted ; 
Paley’s school ed., London, 1875; the London ed. of 1876 (in 
the “ Analytical Series of Greek and Latin Classics”); the Ox- 
ford ed. of 1876 (in “Oxford Pocket Classics”); Milner’s ed., 
London, 1879; the editions of Pessonneaux (Paris, 1880), Weil 
(school eds. Paris, 1881, 1883, 1887, 1891, 1896), Groussard (Paris, 
1881), Huit (Paris, 1883), Desfossés (Paris, 1883), Quentier (Paris, 
1883 ; third ed. by Ragon, 1896), Richardot (Paris, 1884), Par- 
najon (Paris, 1888) and Fix (Paris, 1893); the London ed. of 1886 
(“with translation, notes and descriptive list of proper names’); 
Bayfield’s ed., London, 1890; Reynolds’ ed., London, 1893; Hay- 
don’s, Cambridge, 1896, and Hadley’s, Cambridge, 1896. Many of 
these I have not seen; but I believe them to be all, or nearly all, 
school editions. 

Of English translations I will mention the following: those 
of Potter (in his translation of Euripides, London, 1781; also in 
Morley’s Universal Library, vol. 54); Buckley, London, 1850 (in 
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his translation of Euripides in Bolin’s series); Rice, Dublin, 1879; 
Coleridge (in his Plays of Huripides, London, 1891); Lawton (in 
his Three Dramas of Huripides, Boston, 1892) and Way, London, 
1894. Browning’s Baluustion’s Adventure deserves special mention 
as a Spirited version in a charming setting; but even in the part 
of it which is translated it is sometimes Browning, not Euripides, 
who speaks. It was published in 1871 (in London and New York). 
— The elegant Latin version of Buchanan (written about 1540) 
also deserves mention; it may be found appended to the editions 
of Monk and Wuestemann. 

The essays, articles, etc., of a critical nature dealing with the 
text of the Alcestis are so numerous that only a small part of 
them can be mentioned here. Of special importance are the 
following : — 

Nauck, Huripideische Studien, Th. II. pp. 49 ff. (St. Petersburg, 
1862),reprinted from the Memoirs of the Imp. Acad. of Sciences, 
series VII. vol. 5, No. 6 (with additions * in his Kritische Bemerk- 
ungen, Nos. V. and VII., in vols. XII. and XXII. of the Academy’s 
Bulletin) ; Kvigala, Studien zu Euripides, Th. II. pp. 1 ff. (Vienna, 
1879); F. W. Schmidt, Kritische Studien zu d. Griech. Dramatikern, 
vol. II. pp. 1 ff. (Berlin, 1886); Von Holzinger, Ezeget. u. krit. 
Bemerkungen zu Huripides’ Alkestis, Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
zu Wien, Philol.-histor. Classe, vol. 124, X. (1891); Lenting, 
Epistula erttica in Eur. Alcest. (Zutphen, 1821); the review of 
Monk’s edition in the Quarterly Review for April, 1816; Weck- 
lein’s review of Prinz’s edition in N. Jahrb. f. Philol., 1879, pp. 
657 ff.; Mekler, Huripidea, pp. 14, 21, 42 ff. (Vienna, 1879); Bauer 
in Blatter f. Bayer. Gymn. VII. pp. 111 ff.; Van Herwerden in 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen d. Koninkl. Akad. van Wetensch., 2d 
series vol. IV. pp. 82 ff., 158 ff. Of less importance are Silber, 
Lectiones Euripideae (Oels, 1856) ; Kolanowski, Quaestiones criticae 
in Eur. Alcest. (Posen, 1857) ; Wheeler, De Alcestidis et Hippolyti 
interpolationibus (Bonn, 1879); Rassow, De Interpolationibus Alces- 
tidis (Greifswald, 1888); Nindel, Kritische Bemerkungen zu Furi- 


* These are to be found also in the Mélanges Gréco-Romains III. pp. 31, 39 
and IV. p. 214. 
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pides (Bernburg, 1893); Holthoefer, Animadversiones in Euripidis 
Herculem et Alcestin (Bonn, 1881).— Numerous conjectures may 
be found collected in Schenkl’s and Wecklein’s reports on the 
Greek tragedians, Philologus vol. XX., Bursian’s Jahresberichte 
vols. I., IIL., 1V., IX., XIIL, XVIL, XXVI., XXX., XXXVIILI., 
XLVI., LVIII., LXXI. See also Van Herwerden in Mnemosyne 
IV. (1855) p. 372 f., ib. n.s. V. (1877) p. 43f£., Revue de Philol., 
n.s. II. (1878) p. 54, Mnemos. n.s. VIII. (1880) p. 110, ib. nis. 
XIV. (1886) p. 62, Mélanges Graux, p. 202 t., Revue de Philol. n.s. 
XVII. (1893) p. 215 f., Stud. crit. in poet. scaen. Graec. (Amsterdam, 
1872) p. 17, and his Oedipus Rex p. 203; Cobet, Variae Lectiones in 
script. Graec. p. 73, pp. 579 ff., Novae Lectiones p. 109, Mnemosyne 
V. (1856) p. 247; Wecklein, Analecta Huripidea in his Ars Sopho- 
clis emendandi p. 179, and Studien zu KHuripides, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Supplementb. VII. p. 363f.; Naber, Mnemosyne n.s. X. (1882) 
p. 6f.; Usener, Jahrb. f. Philol. CKXXIX. (1889) pp. 369, 371; 
von Wilamowitz, Hermes XIV. (1879) pp. 178, 460, ib. XVII. (1882) 
p. 364, Analecta p. 246, Herakles* II. p. 214; Zacher, Philologus 
LI. p. 540; Stadtmueller, Jahrb. f. Philol. CXIX. (1879) p. 529; 
Mekler ib. p. 662; Radermacher ib. 1895, p. 235; Leutsch, Phélo- 
logus XXIII. p. 27; Goram, Rhein. Museum XVIII. (1863) p. 616; 
Weil, Revue de Philol. n.s. XI. (1887) p. 10; Sarreiter, Blatter f. 
Bayer. Gymn. XIV. p. 419 f.; Dobree, Adversaria Critica, Berlin 
ed. IV. p. 70 f., etc. 


D. QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE SCENIC REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PLAY. 


I. The Alcestis and the Stage-question. 


In view of the battle-royal now going on between the “old- 
stagers”’ and the “no-stagers”’ (as Prof. Gildersleeve has wittily 
called them) it behooves us to speak with extreme caution as to 
this point. We do not absolutely know how plays were represented 
in the fifth century s.c., but it must be admitted that the proba- 
bilities now seem to be very strongly in favor of the view advo- 
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cated by Dr. Doerpfeld and his followers. Hoepken (De theatro 
attico saec. a. Chr. quinti, 1884), White (Harv. Stud. in Class. 
Philol. If. pp. 159 ff.), Capps (Zrans. of Am. Philol. Assoc. 1891) 
and Pickard (Am. Jour. Philol. XIV. Nos. 1--3), but above all Doerp- 
feld and Reisch (Das Griechische Theater, 1896), have shown that 
the extant plays could never have been acted on the Vitrurian 
stage. The theory that there was a low, temporary stage is also 
liable to grave objections; and the architectural evidence against 
it seems conclusive. 

The evidence supplied by the Alcestis, while not in itself decisive, 
strongly favors the no-stage theory. As Capps (/.s.c. p. 14) points 
out, the withdrawal of the chorus with Admetus at v. 740 f., and 
their return together at 860f. would be decidedly easier if the 
actors and choreutae were on the same level. Moreover, the scene 
in 77 f. is much more effective if the chorus are on the same level 
as the palace than if they peer up at it from below. So, too, the 
words of Admetus to the chorus at 423 f. are more natural if he 
is standing at the same elevation as they are. We may also infer 
that the front of the oxyvj, or the zpooxyuov (if one was used so 
early; see Doerpfeld and Reisch J.s.c. p. 372), had at least two 
doors in it, one the main door of the palace and the other the side- 
entrance through which Heracles retires at v. 552. 


II. The Withdrawal of the Chorus. 


As has been said above, there is a withdrawal (perdoracts; see 
Pollux IV. 108) and re-entry (érirdpodos) of the chorus in this play. 
The reason is obvious. The chorus must withdraw at 740f., or 
they will learn of Heracles’ resolve to rescue Alcestis and the 
surprise of the last scene cannot be motived properly. If, as I 
believe, the play has been worked over and the plot changed, the 
peraoracis May, or may not, have belonged to the original plan; 
but in the former case the reason for it must have been a different 
one. There are four other instances of perdoracis in the extant 
tragedies,* viz., in the Humenides, Ajax, Helena and Rhesus (though 


* There is also a case in the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. 
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some of these are disputed). See further A. Mueller, Scenische 
Fragen zur Alkestis des Hur. (Hannover, 1860) p. 10 f.; A. Mueller, 
Bihnenalterthiimer p. 212 and note; Haigh, Attic Theatre p. 276. 


Ill. Distribution of the Roles. 


As to the way in which the parts were distributed among the 
actors in the Alcestis there has been considerable dispute, and a 
decision is by no means easy. As Elmsley long ago pointed out, 
the silence of Alcestis in the last scene of the play is due in all 
probability to the poet’s unwillingness to bring more than two 
speaking actors upon the scene at once. Why he was unwilling 
is not so clear; for three speaking actors appeared at once in the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (458 B.c.) and probably earlier. It is notice- 
able, also, that (as O. Mueller pointed out in his History of Greek 
Literature*) the play can be performed with only two actors. Put- 
ting these two facts together, it seems probable that the play was 
intended to be performed by two speaking actors, perhaps to save 
the choregus the expense of providing a third. With two actors 
the parts may be divided as follows (Mueller, Scenische Fragen 
p. 5f.): protagonist Admetus, Thanatos, man-servant; deutera- 
gonist Alcestis, Apollo, Heracles, Pheres, maid-servant. The part 
of the boy Eumelus (393 f.) was probably sung ad manum by some 
one behind the scenes, the actor merely going through the appro- 
priate motions; while his sister Perimele, Alcestis from 1007 on 
and the servants at 546, 1110 are mutae personae. Another pos- 
sible division is: protagonist Apollo, Alcestis, Pheres, Heracles ; 
deuteragonist Thanatos, Admetus, maid-servant, man-servant ; mutae 
personae as before. This is inferior to the first, as it gives the 
role of Admetus, which is clearly the most exacting, to the second 
actor. The main objection to both is that the same actor takes 
the parts of both Alcestis and Heracles, which are so very different. 
But there are other instances of this kind; e.g. in the Prometheus 
one actor took the parts of Kratos and Io. With three actors the 
distribution would be easy, e.g. (with Wecklein) protagonist Apollo, 


* Vol. I. p. 603 of the fourth German edition. 
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Alcestis, Heracles; deuteragonist Admetus, Thanatos ; tritagonist 
servant-naid, Eumelus, Pheres, man-servant; muéae personae: or, 
better TP think Qwith K.P. Mermann, De distributione personarum 
in trag. Graec. (Marburg, 1840] p. 49), protagonist Admetus ; 
deuteragonist Alcestis, Heracles, Vheres, Thanatos; tritagonist 
Apollo, man-servant, maid-servant; mutue personue.* Which of 
these arrangements was actually adopted in ancient times we have 
no means of determining. — See further A. Mueller, Lehrbuch d. 
Griech. Bihnenalterthiimer p. 173, note 3; A. Mueller, Scenische 
Fragen zur Alkestis d. Huripides pp. 4-8. 


E. THe Myru or A.LcgEstis 1N ANCIENT ART. 
By JAMES M. PATON, Ps.D. 


The works of ancient art containing scenes which may be 
referred to the story of Alcestis have been collected and dis- 
cussed by Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, pp. 105 ff.), Dissel (Der 
Mythos von Admetos und Alkestis), Engelmann (Roscher, Lexikon 
I. 235) and Escher (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc. I. 1513), but none 
of these have aimed at completeness. In this chapter I have 
endeavored to bring together all known representations of this 
story, although, as I have been compelled to rely on published 
material, it is scarcely possible that none have escaped notice. 
The necessary limits of this introduction have prevented an 
exhaustive discussion of these works, but the following pages con- 
tain an outline which may serve as the basis for a more detailed 
study. The collection is confined to those works which are directly 
concerned with the story of Admetus and Alcestis, and therefore 
all representations of Alcestis among the daughters of Pelias, 
Admetus as a participant in the Calydonian Hunt, and similar 
scenes, have been omitted. . 

I., II. The statement of Pausanias (III. 18, 8), that Admetus was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae yoking a lion and 


* Hermann did not decide whether the part of Eumelus was taken by the 
tritdgonist or was a rapaxopiynya ; but see above. 
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a boar, has led Petersen to find the wooing of Admetus on an Etrus- 
ean ring (Abeken, Afittelitadien Taf. VIL, 6 a). A lion and boar are 
driven by a man in a chariot, while in front marches a winged male * 
fivure. ‘The winged figure belongs to a distinctly oriental type, and 
only the hon and the boar suggest the story of Admetus. A similar 
union of these animals occurs on the bl. fig. aniphora from Rhegium 
in a representation of the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia (Benn- 
dorf, Vorlegebl. Ser. C., Taf. VII. 3). It seems better to see in this 
ring one of those general types which the Greek artists adapted 
to the representation of particular scenes. An Apollo of the type 
of this winged figure can scarcely be accepted, unless some other 
representations of the god in this form are cited. 

III. If the connection of this ring with our story is more than 
doubtful, the reference is clear in a stucco relief, which forms part of 
the interior decoration of a tomb on the Via Latina. It was briefly 
described by Brunn (Bull. d. Inst. 1858, p. 81), and published by 
Petersen (Ann. d. Inst. 33, 1861, p. 227; cf. Mon. Ined. VI. Tav. 
52, 3). On the right a bearded man is seated on a throne, and 
beside him stands a woman. In front of this group, and with his 
left foot planted on the platform on which the throne stands, is a 
young man, who, while looking at the king, points with his out- 
stretched right arm to a marvellous sight. Through the open gate 
of the court comes a chariot drawn by a lion and a boar, beside 
whom walks a man crowned with laurel and probably carrying a 
bow. In the chariot stands a female figure in a short chiton, and 
with a quiver on her back. Brunn referred this scene to an other- 
wise unknown form of the myth in which Apollo and Artemis 
went to the lower world to rescue Alcestis. Petersen, however, is 
certainly right in interpreting it as a representation of the wooing of 
Admetus, who appears before King Pelias and his daughter to show 
how easily with divine assistance the required task has been ful- 
filled. The presence of Artemis in the chariot may point to a form 
of the story in which she also helped Admetus, whose later neglect 
thus appears in a stronger light, but her connection with wild beasts 
renders it natural that she should act as charioteer, when artistic 


*Surely not female, as Dissel says, l. c. p. 10. 
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requirements made it necessary that Admetus should occupy another 
position. 

This part of the legend, however, did not attract the ancient 
artists. As in literature, so in art, the story turned rather to the 
representation of Alcestis as the type otf wifely devotion, and its 
popularity is of comparatively late development. Apparently no 
extant work of Greek art belonging to the fifth or fourth cen- 
turies contains any reference to this myth, with the single 
exception of the sculptured drum from Ephesus, of which the 
interpretation is by no means certain. It is found on Etruscan 
works of a somewhat later date, though were it not for inscriptions, 
which leave no doubt as to the intent of the artist, it is scarcely 
likely that his meaning would have been recognized. 

IV. The first is an amphora from Vulci formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Duc de Luynes (Arch. Zeit. 8, 213*). It is published 
by Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria * II. front., cf. I. ci., and 
437 ; also Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 180,3). The centre of the pic- 
ture is occupied by the husband and wife. Alcestis (Alesti) has 
thrown her arms about the neck of Admetus (Atmite), but the time 
of their separation is at hand, for on either side there hastens for- 
ward a demon of death, behind Alcestis the Etruscan Charon 
with wolf’s ears, huge tusks, and a great hammer in his hand, 
behind Admetus a winged figure with hideous face, and holding a 
snake in each hand. It seems needless to try to read into this 
picture the story of the self-sacrifice of Alcestis, who throws herself 
between death and her husband. The positions of the two figures 
are practically the same, while the snakes of the demon on the 
right are no more threatening to Admetus than is the hammer of 
Charon to Alcestis. A parting scene* specialized by the addition 
of legendary names, that and nothing more, in my opinion, is shown 
on this vase. 


* A similar scene, though much ruder in conception, is published in the 
Annali d. Inst. 1866 Tav..W. An unpublished red-figured Etruscan vase of late 
date, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, shows a man and woman part- 
ing, while a bearded and winged demon hovers over them. The addition of 
names could turn the scene into a representation of Admetus and Alcestis. 
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V. The second occurrence of this legend in Etruria is on a 
mirror from Civita Castellana, published by Korte (Gerhard, EHtrus- 
hische Spiegel V. p. 217 Nachtriige No. 9), and now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York. In the centre stand Admetus (ltmite) 
and Alcestis (Alcester). He is clad inan himation which covers the 
left shoulder and the lower part of the body, while Alcestis is fully 
draped. They embrace one another, and a large necklace encircles 
both, a symbol of union found also on a mirror representing Venus 
and Adonis (Gerhard, 2. c. V. Taf. XXIII.). On the right a maid 
seems to be smoothing the hair of Alcestis with a small rod, which 
has doubtless been dipped in the alabastron in her left hand. On 
the left is a youth in the act of leaving; in his left hand he carries 
a pair of shoes, and in his right an object which Professor Korte 
thinks may be a weurwBodrov. As is pointed out by the editor, this 
scene, so far as the chief figures are concerned, is simply a trans- 
ference of the type used for the Aphrodite-Adonis series. There is 
no reference to the death of Alcestis, and apart from the inscrip- 
tions, there is nothing to separate this group from the many simi- 
lar love scenes on Etruscan mirrors.* 

VI. The same lack of any sharply defined characterization renders 
the meaning of the artist somewhat uncertain in the class of monu- 
ments now to be discussed. Among the Etruscan urns there are 
a number which show acomposition that has been thought to rep- 
resent the death of Alcestis. This interpretation was first sug- 
gested by C. N. Grauerf in connection with an urn now in Berlin. 
A better example is the one published by Inghirami (Mon. Eetr. Ser. 
I. Tav. 74) from Volterra. In the centre on a couch reclines a 
fully draped woman. She rests her left arm on the cushions and 
stretches her right toward a man who approaches from the left. 
He is closely wrapped in a large himation, which covers the 
back of the head and is drawn closely under the chin. His left 
foot rests on a footstool in front of the couch. On this stool 
sits a boy, who rests his chin on his right hand, while he looks 


* Cf. Gerhard, l. c. V. p. 35 and the plates there cited, also plates CK LVII. 
1 and CL. . 
t Ann. d. Inst. 1842, p. 40 ff. Cf. Mon. Ined. III. Tav. 40, B. 
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up at the woman on the couch. From the right there hastens 
to the head of the couch a young girl, whose right hand seems to 
rest on the pillow, while in her left she holds a ring on which hang 
some indeterminate objects. Back of this girl hovers a winged 
female figure with a torch. The ends of the relief are occupied by 
symmetrically grouped women, who start back from the central 
scene and raise a hand to the forehead in a gesture of surprise. 
That this is a representation of the death of a mother is very proba- 
ble, and the presence of the children makes it quite possible that 
the artist had in mind the parting of Alcestis and Admetus. At 
the same time this is the only urn where the children are present, 
unless the grown youth at the head of the couch, and the maiden 
who seems to receive tablets from the dying woman on the urn in 
Inghirami, J. c. Tav. 75, are intended to take the place of the boy 
and girl. In the great majority of cases,* while the central group 
remains substantially the same, the figure at the head of the couch 
is a youth whose right hand seems to rest on the dying woman’s 
shoulder, while in the left is the ring with the indistinct pendants. 

These scenes were interpreted by Inghirami as Eriphyle and 
Amphiaraus, a view which now scarcely calls for discussion. 
Grauer’s explanation was adopted by Dissel (Admetos und Alkestis 
p. 16) and at first by Diitschke (/.c. I. 8), though in a later volume 
(II. 381) he left the question of interpretation open. K. O. Miller 
(Ancient Art § 413, 2) saw in them a representation of the return 
of Protesilaus to Laodamia. In favor of this view of the meaning 
of some of the urns are the absence of the children, and the close 
veiling of the head of the figure, though the face is not covered. 
On the other hand, any such view seems impossible for the urn first 
described. Both interpretations, however, can fairly claim some 
consideration. The Protesilaus and Alcestis sarcophagi in spite of 


* Cf. Inghirami, l.c. Tavv. 19 and 77. In Tav. 76 Admetus (?) is just enter- 
ing the door. In Tav. 76 this figure has been crowded away from the couch by 
the interposition of the maiden. Cf. also Gori, Mus. Etr. I. 133; Diitschke, 
Antike Bildwerke Ober- und Mittelitaliens I. Nos. 8, 91, 99 ; II. 320, 381; IV. 602; 
V. 407; Mus. Gregor. II. Tav. 103, 6. This latter omits the figure at the head 
of the couch. Instead there seems to be a partition, behind which is a female 
figure, starting back from the scene on the other side. 
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many divergencies in detail have still a common source for the 
central group, and there is nothing antecedently improbable in the 
use by an Etruscan artist of the same general arrangement for both 
myths. In one relief (Inghirami, /. ¢. I. Tav. 20) a reclining figure 
much like “ Alcestis”’ ovcupies the right half, while the left is 
filled by two standing figures clasping hands. Scenes of parting 
are too frequent on the urns to make it necessary to seek in all of 
them a mythological meaning. Whence the artist drew his inspira- 
tion is made clear by such a Greek relief as the stele of Plangon in 
the National Museum at Athens.* If a conclusion may be drawn 
from silence, Professor Korte may also be cited against a mytho- 
logical interpretation for these urns, as they are not found in 
I Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche vol. I. 

To sum up, —it seems not impossible that the death of Alcestis 
was in the mind of the maker of the urn (Inghir. d.c. I. Tav. 74), but 
if the same thought governed the other workmen, they gave no 
certain clue to its expression. In any case the motif is not one 
invented for the expression of this thought, nor even sharply and 
precisely differentiated for it, a sure proof in my opinion that the 
myth did not occupy the attention of Greek artists, at least not 
before the Hellenistic period. 

In the Roman period scenes from the myth of Aleestis become © 
more frequent and at the same time more clearly defined. With 
the exception of some Pompeian paintings these representations 
are on funeral monuments, either in the form of mural paintings, 
or as decorations of sarcophagi and other sepulchral reliefs. 

VII. In Herculaneum and Pompeii seven pictures f have been 
found, manifestly representations of the same scene, though differ- 
ing in the grouping of the persons concerned. The two types 
are published by Petersen in Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 180, 1 
(= Helbig 1157) and 2 (= Helbig 1158). I abridge the descrip- 
tion of Helbig. 


* Le Bas, Voy. Arch., Mon. Fig. Pl. 71; Kavvadias, [d\urrad rod 'E6v. Move. 
749; Conze, Att. Grabreliefs p. 70. 

t Helbig, Wandy. Campan. Nos. 1157-1161, Sogliano, Le pitture murale 
Campane, No. 506 (this book I have not seen), Bull. d. Inst, 1877, p. 27, , . 
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A, At the left sits Admetus, who is represented as youthful and 
vigorous. He is wrapped in a mantle and rests his bowed head on 
his left hand. On his left and a little behind him sits Alcestis, 
fully draped and with a veil over the back of her head. Her right 
arm is passed around the shoulders of Admetus, and her left hand 
rests on his arm. Both are listening to a young man, who, seated 
on a stool in front of them, is reading from ascroll. At the right 
an old woman leans forward in close attention to the reader and 
behind her stands a bearded old man. The centre of the back- 
ground is occupied by Apollo, plainly distinguished by his quiver, 
and in front of him stands a fully draped female figure, with a veil 
over her head, who raises the right hand as if in astonishment. 

B. The other type contains the same groups but differs in their 
arrangement. Admetus and Alcestis occupy an ornamental throne 
at the left with the youthful reader before them. The upper part 
of Admetus’ body is nude and he leans forward with his right arm 
outstretched toward the reader. Alcestis, who here wears a diadem, 
rests her chin on her left hand and gazes into vacancy, evidently 
sunk in deep thought. The old man and woman stand behind the 
throne, and on the extreme right, leaning on a high balustrade is 
Apollo. On his right a little behind him, and apparently in con- 
versation with him is the female figure with upraised right hand. 
The other paintings are merely variations on these types, though 
one (Helbig 1159) adds to type A two beardless figures behind 
Admetus, probably attendants. 

These pictures were at first explained as the recognition of 
Orestes and Iphigenia, and though Petersen’s reference to the 
story of Alcestis was adopted by Helbig, it has been doubted by 
Dissel (/.c. p.13 and Anm.), mainly because of the unexplained 
female figure with Apollo and the absence of any reference to an 
oracle in the literary versions of the myth. The interpretation 
seems to have been settled by Mau (Bull. d. Inst. 1879, p. 69) in a 
paper which must have escaped Dissel’s notice. In a discussion 
of Pompeian inscriptions referable to mural paintings Mau com- 
municated an unpublished graffito from the house Reg. V., Ins. 1, 
No. 18, consisting of two words PELIAS | ALCESTIS. On the 
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wall to the right are found the chief groups of our first type 
arranged among fantastic architectural decorations, and we obvi- 
ously have here the interpretation which some member of the 
household put upon the painting. The introduction of Pelias is well 
explained by Mau as due to the ignorance of the scribbler, who con- 
fused him with Pheres. We have here, therefore, the reading of 
the message which announces the impending death of Admetus 
unless he can provide a substitute, and it is easy to see that the 
artist has endeavored to show Alcestis as already contemplating 
her self-sacrifice. ‘The old couple are of course the parents of 
Admetus, and the presence of Apollo requires no comment. The 
female figure near Apollo has hitherto baffled satisfactory explana- 
tion. Petersen calls her the Nympheutria in the first type, who has 
been elevated to a marriage-goddess in the second, but such a view 
must be supported by other examples before it can be accepted as 
certain. 

The other paintings which contain references to this myth are 
concerned chiefly with the intervention of Heracles and the restora- 
tion of Alcestis. 

VIII. A drawing in the Codex Pighianus of a ceiling, which 
was probably in a columbarium in Rome.* Two panels are 
connected with this story. In one, a young man, his chlamys 
Hoating over his left shoulder, hastens toward Heracles, who 
stands at the right with lion’s skin over his left arm, and club 
in hand, and stretches his right hand toward his welcomer. The 
sarcophagi show that these two figures are taken from a scene 
which has usually been interpreted as the reception of Heracles, 
but is regarded by Robert, following Dissel, as representing Admetus 
entreating his rescuer to remain with him. As the interpretation 
must depend on the sarcophagi, it will be considered later. As to 
the other panel there can be no doubt.t Out of an arched door- 


* Jalin, Deckengem. d. Cod. Pigh. in Ber. d. s. k. Ges. d. Wiss. 1869, pp. 
12-14, Taf. I., If. 2, 3. Robert, Sark.-fel. III. 1, p. 27, calls this a stucco relief, 
which certainly seems more probable. 

t Cf. Beger, Alc. pro mar. mor. p. 24; Michaelis, Rom. Mitth. viii. 174, B’, 
who wrongly cites this as the end of a sarcophagus. Cf. Robert, Sark.-Rel. 
III. 1, p. 26. 
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way at the left, Heracles is leading a veiled woman, certainly 
Alcestis. His right hand is laid encouragingly on her shoulder, 
while her left hand rests on his arm. This rescue of Alcestis from 
the lower world is also found on the sarcophagi, and it seems clear 
that the painter of the ceiling had the same copy-book which 
furnished the stone-cutters with their designs. 

IX. The same scene of the rescue of Alcestis forms the subject 
of a painting from Antium at Dresden.* In this example the 
doorway is omitted, and Heracles leads Alcestis, holding her right 
hand with his left, toward the left. 

X. In the tomb of the Nasones f is a painting which has been 
referred to this myth, though its interpretation is far from certain. 
At the left is seated on a rock (?) a bearded man with his mantle 
covering the lower part of the body, and thrown over the right 
shoulder, leaving the upper part of the body bare. His right hand 
rests on the rock, and his left elbow on what looks like the unorna- 
mented arm of a throne, while the left hand supports his chin. 
At his left stands a female figure in Doric chiton with girdle, on 
her left arm an arm-ring and in her left hand a spear, though the 
copyist has made it a sceptre. On her right arm is a shield. 
Opposite this group stand Heracles and a woman. His club is in 
his right hand, and on his right side hang his bow and quiver. 
His left hand is laid on the shoulder of the woman, who wears the 
veil over her head in such a way as to leave the face exposed. 
The irregularities in the position of the shield and bow and quiver 
show that in the process of engraving the figures have been 
reversed, and Bartoli’s accuracy as an artist is never above sus- 
picion. If Athena is really present the scene can scarcely be the 
release of Alcestis by Hades, and to assume that the copyist has 
transformed Persephone into Athena seems rather violent. Petersen 
suggests that it represents Heracles with Alemena or Hebe before 
Zeus and Athena. No exactly similar representation of Hebe is 

* Hettner, Bildw. d. kdnigl. Antikensamml. 440d.; W.G. Becker, Augus- 
teum, Taf. 92. The circumstances under which the picture was discovered are 
unknown. 


¢ Bartoli, Pict. Vet. in Sep. Nas. Tab. X. Cf. Parker, Arch. of Rome ix. 
m 21 
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cited, and though we hear of Heracles leading his mother before 
Rhadamanthus (cf. Furtwangler in LRoscher, Lexikon I. 2248), 
I do not know of any authority for Alcmena’s reception into 
Olympus. Robert (Sark.-Rel. II1. 1, p. 33) compares with this a 
Pompeian painting (Helbig 1149),* and considers it the restoration 
of Alcestis to Admetus. Athena has been created by Bartoli out 
of the doryphorus of Admetus. ‘This may be correct, though as 
it rests on a mutilated painting and a conjectural emendation it 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

XI. This painting can scarcely be called a scene from the story 
of Alcestis, but is interesting as showing the typical character 
which her self-sacrifice came to assume in later times. In the 
Catacomb of S. Praetextatus at Rome is the burial-vault of Vin- 
centius, priest of Sabazius. It is decorated in part with paint- 
ingst representing the mystical reception of his wife Vibia into 
the future life. The only picture which need be mentioned here 
is in the first chamber. In the centre Dispater and Aeracura 
(Abracura Cumont) are enthroned on a high platform; on the 
left are the three Fata Divina ; on the right Mercurius introduces 
Vibia attended by Alcestis. It is clear that the latter is present to 
vouch for the dead Vibia as a faithful and devoted wife. 

XII. One more painting calls for mention, though it has com- 
monly been referred to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. It is the 
Pompeian picture No. 1305 in Helbig, published by Zahn (Die 
schénsten Ornamente u. s. w. II. 61) and discussed by Jahn (Arch. 
Beitr. p. 378). In the centre, facing the right, is a female figure 
in a long chiton and wearing a wreath on her head, but with 
loosely flowing hair. Next to her stands a bearded man in a short 
chiton, girt up at the waist, and likewise wearing a wreath. 
With his left hand he draws forward a long lock of the woman’s 


* On the right a man in a chlamys and hunting boots sits on a rock ; his left 
hand holds two spears and his right is raised to his head. Before him stands 
Heracles, behind whom advances a female figure in chiton and mantle. The 
upper part of all the figures is missing. 

t First published by Garrucci and Marchi, Tre sepolcri etc., Naples, 1852. 
This book I have not seen. Cf. Cumont, Culte de Mithras II. p. 412, and the 
literature there cited. 
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hair, and in his right he holds the sword with which he is about to 
sever this lock and thus consecrate his victim to the gods of the 
nether world. Behind the woman, with his back to this scene, 
sits a man wrapped in his mantle, and evidently sunk in deep 
erief. 

The application to the story of Iphigenia is clear, and seems 
rendered certain by the close resemblance to the so-called altar of 
Cleomenes at Florence. Robert,* however, prefers to see in it 
Thanatos in the act of cutting off the lock of Alcestis’ hair, as 
mentioned in the prologue of this play. A full discussion of this 
question can hardly find space here, but it may be said that Robert 
himself cites no similar representation of Thanatos. On the Attic 
lecythi he is always winged, and the sword and costume alone 
can scarcely be considered sufficient to differentiate him from a 
priest. 

It remains to consider the most important group of scenes from 
this myth, — the Sarcophagi.f 

Four complete Roman sarcophagi contain this story on the front; 
in two instances it furnishes scenes for the ends, once it decorated 
a cover, while several fragments show that it occupied a prominent 
place on lost works. 

XIII. The complete Sarcophagi.—I give these with the num- 
bering of Robert, which is the same in the text and on the 
plates. 

22. (Mich. A., B.; Dissel D.] Sarcophagus at the Villa Faustina 
near Cannes, belonging to M.de Courcel. It was formerly in Rome 
and is mentioned by Zoega (Bassiril. I. 205) and Gerhard (Hyperb.- 
rom. Stud. I. 154). Robert seems to have proved that it is the 


* Arch. Zeit. xxxviii. p. 42, in Ber. d. arch. Geselisch., 2 Mirz, 1880. Cf. 
Arch. Marchen, pp. 176 ff. 

t Cf. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs III. 1, pp. 24-38, Taf. VI., VII. ; 
Michaelis, RoOm. Mitth. VIII. 174 ff. Robert’s work was not accessible until 
this chapter was completed, though I have endeavored to incorporate all the 
new information which it brings. As there was no time for a careful review of 
his interpretations, I have thought it best to make few changes in the treatment 
of disputed points, and to be content in general with a simple statement of his 


viewn 
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original of the drawing in the Cod. Coburg. 44, 208 and Cod. Pigh. 
f. 265, No. 205,* published by Beger (Alcestis pro marito moriens, 
p. 3). It belongs to the first half of the second century. 

23. [Mich. C.; Dissel C.] Front of a sarcophagus in the Villa 
Albani-Torlonia, No. 140. Published by Winckelmann (Mon. Ined. 
Tav. 86), Zoega (Bassiril. I. Tav. 43), Millin (Gall. Myth. pl. 108, 
No. 428), and Guignaut (Relig. d. Ant. IV. pl. 228, No. 175). It 
belongs to the first half of the second century. 

24. [Mich. D.; Dissel B.} Robert says it was found near Rome 
in the time of Ficoroni,f who sent a copy of the inscription to Gori 
in 1732. It was bought in 1734 by the Duc de St. Aignan, 
and is now at the Chateau St. Aignan in France. It is careful 
work of the early second century. It bears a Greek inscription in 
memory of Ulpia Cirilla. Published by Roulez (Gaz. Arch. 1875, 
p- 105, pl. 27). 

26. (Mich. F.; Dissel A. and plate.] Sarcophagus of CO. Iunius 
Euhodus and Metilia Acte, his wife, from Ostia, now in the Vati- 
can. (Mus. Chiaram. III. Tav.10; Helbig, Guide to the Antiquities 
in Rome, 74; Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. Taf. 28, Prodromos, pp. 273 ff.) 
Its date is between 161 and 170 a.p. 

The variations in the sarcophagi have been pointed out by 
Michaelis, and I have used his account freely in the description, 
checking it with the text of Robert and the various plates. 
Through the kindness of Professor C. L. Smith of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Professor Petersen of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome I have been able to use photographs of 22 
and 26, which seem to me much better than the published draw- 
ings. Twenty-two and 23 are very closely connected, and 24, 
though by no means identical, evidently belongs in the same group. 
Twenty-six also follows similar models, but treats the whole 
material with such freedom that it requires a separate discussion. 
For 22 and 23 I use the lettering of Michaelis, and have kept the 
same notation for 24, so far as possible. . 

* Matz, Monatsb. d. Berl. Ak. 1871, p. 492; Jahn, Sitzb. d. k. 3. Ges. d. Was. 


1868, p. 223. 
t Cf. Jahn, Sitzb. d. k. 8. Ges. d. Wiss. 1869, p. 14 Anm. 44. 
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In 22 a and b are female figures, who raise the left hand to the 
face in a gesture of grief. While J leans forward toward the other 
figures, a stands with bowed head, as if in thought. In 23 the ges- 
tures are different; ) faces the left, her right hand raised to her 
head, while a seems to be trying to dry her tears, though the ges- 
ture is uncertain, as at least the right forearm of a has been. 
restored. cis a doryphorus, who stands in full front, but looks 
toward the right. d is a male figure in profile to the right. His 
chlamys is gathered over the left shoulder and arm, so as to leave 
the greater part of the body nude. In 22 he seems unarmed, but 
in 23 he has a sword at his side, and the point of a spear appears 
over the left shoulder. He is in animated converse with the next 
two figures, of which e occupies the background, and in 22 isa woman, 
apparently old, fully draped and with a veil over the back of the 
head. In 23, owing evidently to the thoughtlessness of the artist, 
this figure has become a youth in a long chlamys. /f is a bent old 
man who faces the left, leaning on a staff. g is a youthful do- 
ryphorus, who also faces the left. The meaning of this group can 
scarcely be doubtful. Admetus (d) having heard the terms on which 
he can survive, entreats his parents (e and /) to come to his rescue. 
The doryphori are probably attendants on Admetus and Pheres. 
At such a scene it seems as if Alcestis should be present, as in the 
Pompeian paintings, and Petersen has already suggested that in 23 
she must be the second figure (4), who is momentarily overwhelmed 
by the evil news; in 22, on the other hand, she must be the first 
(a), who with hand to face meditates on the deed. 

In 24 the place of these figures is taken by a group which for 
the most part is connected with the central scene, though the first 
two figures may perhaps be regarded separately. At the left isa 
young man (2), facing the right, naked save for the chlamys on his 
left shoulder, bearing a spear in his left hand, and in lis right a 
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sheathed sword. In the background in very low relief a youth (2) 
in girded chiton advances toward ¢. The third figure (v), which 
faces the right, is an older man, bearded, a lagobolon (?) in his 
right hand, while his left is concealed in his chlamys, which is 
tightly wound about the arm. In the background is another youth 
(w) in girded chiton, facing the right and plainly an attendant of 
x. ‘This is a young man, who stands with his back to the spectator, 
his right hand raised to his mouth and his head turned to the right 
in contemplation of the central scene. He wears a sword, and 
carries two spears in his left hand. It is possible that the scene 
represents the return of Admetus (x) and his followers, who on 
their arrival at the house find that the fatal day has come. The 
artist does not seem to have had the skill to bring Admetus into 
closer connection with the central scene, and so has placed him on 
the edge, differing but little from a mere spectator. Robert’s 
interpretation of this scene is entirely different. He calls attention 
to the unanimity of the literary sources in representing the fatal 
day as well known, so that a return of Admetus from the hunt is 
scarcely justified. At the left is Admetus, clearly marked as in 
the other scenes, accompanied by his servant, sorrowing at his fate. 
The other figures belong to the death scene. The chief difficulty 
is the bearded man (v), who shows no sign of sorrow but seems 
almost a pendant to the figure of Heracles at the other end. ‘The 
object in his hand is not properly carried for a lagobolon; other- 
wise he might be regarded as a representative of the chorus. He | 
is in the proper place for Thanatos, but is a figure more suited to 
the Roman belief, and if the object he holds can be a key, he is 
probably Janitor Oret. 

The central scene on 22 and 23 shows no important variation, 
and on 24 the differences are not such as to affect the meaning. 
At the left is asomewhat bent old man (A) in chiton and himation, 
who stands at the foot of a couch on which hes a woman (2). She 
supports her body on her left elbow, her head sinks on her shoulder, 
and her whole attitude is that of extreme weakness. Her right 
hand is extended and clasps the hand of the old man. In the 
background is an old woman (2), who bends forward to the right 
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over the dying woman. At the head of the couch is a woman (0) 
who in her dishevelled hair and bared breast exhibits the usual 
signs of mourning, and in 22 the head of another woman (m) 
turned toward the right appears just above the head of the figure 
on the couch. In the foreground are two children. A girl (4), 
whose garment has fallen about her waist, rests her right knee ona 
footstool in front of the couch and stretches both hands upward 
toward her dying mother. At the other end of the footstool stands 
a boy (n). He faces the left, his right foot on the stool, his right 
elbow on his knee, leaning his bowed head on his right hand in an 
attitude of deep sorrow. In 24 the same figures occur, with the 
exception of m, but the grouping is somewhat different. The old 
woman (2) is at the foot of the couch, and holds in her right hand 
the right hand of the reclining figure, who has fallen farther back 
and seems already dead. The old man (Ah) is farther forward, 
between the couch and the little girl, and kneels beside the dead 
woman whose left hand he holds in his right. The mourner (0) 
is also placed somewhat farther from the couch, and is tearing her 
hair with both hands. 

The meaning of this scene is evident. It is the death of 
Alcestis, surrounded by her children and attendants. The only 
question concerns the identity of the aged man and woman who 
are placed in such prominent positions. Petersen is inclined to 
call them the father and mother of Admetus, while Dissel sees 
in them the paedagogus and nurse, urging that Pheres cannot be 
present at this scene, and that the costume, so far as it is visible, 
favors this view. It must be remembered that this entire scene is 
_ in its origin simply the death of a mother, and that in their first 
significance these figures have nothing to do with Alcestis. Further- 
more, the consideration of the person for whom the sarcophagus is 
intended is seldom wholly disregarded by the maker, and therefore 
Robert’s view (Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 25) seems very probable that in 
the thought of the artist these figures are the parents of the dying 
woman ; not Pelias and Anaxibia, but simply the father and mother 
who belong at the bedside of their daughter. While it must be 
admitted that on 22 and 23 the old woman (i) wears the headdress 
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of the nurse, the old man (A) does not wear the costume of the 
paedagogus, and his position seems too prominent for even a 
trusted servant. Robert emphasizes his view by the greater 
prominence of the woman on 24, which is shown by the inscription 
to have been ordered by a mother. 

In the third scene 22 and 23 agree, while 24 again shows diver- 
gencies. From the left hastens a young man (7), the chlamys over 
his left shoulder, a sheathed sword in his left hand, his arms out- 
stretched toward Heracles (r) who, easily recognized by club and 
lion’s skin, stands with the body in full front, his head turned 
toward the left and his right arm extended toward this youth. 
Behind Heracles stands a doryphorus, his right hand raised to his 
mouth, looking with interest at the scene to his right. In general 
appearance he forms an excellent pendant to the figure (c), near. 
the left end. Evidently we have here a meeting between Heracles 
and Admetus ; but at what point in the story does it belong? ‘The 
answer to this question depends upon the fourth figure (q), and 
unfortunately just at this point the evidence is most unsatisfactory. 
On 23 only the body of Admetus (p) and traces of this figure (q) 
have been preserved, though the restorer has endeavored to supply 
this lack. On 22 the space between the heads of the mourning 
servant (0) and of Heracles (r) has been broken out, destroying 
the upper part of the head of Admetus and the face of the all- 
important figure. The drawing in the Coburgensis shows this 
figure complete, but, as will be seen, its testimony is not wholly 
clear. The figure is that of a woman in a long chiton and mantle, 
the body in full front, who stands in the background between 
Admetus and Heracles. The right foot is firmly planted and 
pointed directly toward the front. The left leg is slightly bent 
and only the toe touches the ground. This is plain both in the 
drawing and in the photograph, where the position of the feet 
indicates a pose almost identical with that of Heracles.* In the 
drawing the upper part of this figure is slightly twisted, so that in 


* Schenck’s drawing in Robert does not give the position of Heracles quite 
as in my copy of the photograph. 
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spite of the position of the feet, the woman stands at the side of 
Admetus, with head turned toward Heracles. In the photograph 
of 22, this distortion of the upper part of the body does not appear, 
while both shoulders are concealed, owing to the narrow space 
between Admetus and Heracles. Michaelis describes this figure as 
‘“accanto ad Admeto,’” and interprets the scene as the reception 
of Heracles by Admetus, where this woman and the doryphorus 
must be servants. As this is the opinion of one who has seen the 
Courcel sarcophagus, it is with great hesitation that I express a 
doubt as to its correctness. After a somewhat protracted search 
I have failed to find any figure with the lower limbs in the position 
shown by the photograph, and the upper part of the body as 
represented in the drawing. So far as my examination goes, a 
figure standing thus always has a tendency toward the direction 
indicated by the advanced and firmly planted foot. She may have 
halted, may even be looking backward, but the arrested motion 
was in the direction of the foot on which she rests. If this theory 
is correct, the figure on 22 is coming from the same direction as 
Heracles, and the position of the missing head is of less account.* 
The scene then represents the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus 
by Heracles. Against this view can be urged, apart from the 
drawing, the attitude of Admetus, strikingly unlike his dignified 
pose at this moment on 26, and very like the ceiling-painting 
already described; and especially the corresponding scene on 24. 
Here Admetus (p) bends still more toward his visitor, whose hand 
he grasps and whose pose and general form suggest very strongly 
the reveller to whose presence the servant of Admetus takes such 
exception in the play. The position of the woman (q) is here open 
to no dispute. She stands at the side of Admetus, and slightly in 
front of him, clad in a chiton and mantle, her right hand raised to 
her chin, her gaze directed toward Heracles, whose great size is 
made more prominent by the stooping posture of Admetus, and by 


*I regard the figure as much in the position of the figure e but in the 
opposite direction. In the Coburgensis the drawing of the hair of q is so like 
that of e that it seems not unlikely that gq also had the mantle over the back 
of the head. 
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the decidedly short stature of the woman.* The figure behind 
Heracles no longer carries a spear, but rests his right hand on his 
breast, and in the left clasps what Roulez calls a scroll, but in the 
drawing of Eichler (Sark.-Rel. IIL. 1, Taf. vi. 24) is plainly a sheathed 
sword. In the background between Heracles and this youth is 
visible another figure (y) in profile to the left, but in very low 
relief, who is possibly the servant of Admetus already seen on the 
sarcophagus at w and w. In that case the figure with the sword 
may be a representative of the people (so Robert). As has been 
said, this scene can scarcely be the return of Alcestis. The small 
stature, the absence of any veil, the whole costume, and the posi- 
tion by Admetus combine to make any such view as that of Roulez 
more than doubtful. But does not this settle the meaning of the 
scene of 22 and 23? Possibly; but in view of what seems to 
me the position of the figure (7), I am inclined to see in 24 only 
another instance of the freedom which its sculptor has used in 
the other scenes, though the presence of a maid-servant at the 
reception of Heracles is certainly hard to explain. 

Here again Robert offers a different explanation. He sees in this 
scene on all three sarcophagi an illustration of the closing lines of 
the play. Alcestis is restored to life and hence no longer wears the 
veil which enwraps her in the rescue scenes; hence, too, she stands 
beside her husband, and almost seems to join him in his earnest 
entreaty to Heracles to remain as their guest. This had also been 
suggested by Dissel, but in spite of its ingenuity I cannot feel con- 
vinced that it is beyond question. The chief difficulty in 24 is the 
small size, which is appropriate for a young girl or a servant, but — 
scarcely seems to belong to Alcestis. Moreover, in the symmetry, 
which Robert shows is so marked in this work, this figure corre- 
sponds to the servant (w). The heavy figure of Heracles also, in 
spite of the poplar wreathf in which Robert sees the sign of his 
return from the lower world, is in marked contrast to his dignity 


* Roulez’s drawing gives the position and costume of the woman somewhat 
differently. It may be noted that the position is the reverse of that on the 
other sarcophagus, and is similar to that of the figure e. 

+t This wreath is not very clear even in Eichler’s drawing. 
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in the other scenes. The attitude of Admetus in all cases suggests 
hasty movement, appropriate in welcoming his guest or his new- 
found wife, but not quite fitting im an endeavor to detain his friend. 
In 22 the position of Alcestis, as has been said, seems to connect 
her more closely with Heracles than Admetus. 

The ends of the Courcel sarcophagus 22 and of a Florentine 
sarcophagus (Mich. E.) containing the rape of Persephone on its 
front, show further scenes from our story.* The left end of E 
shows Hermes conducting a veiled woman (Alcestis) to the lower 
world, the entrance to which is indicated by the arch at the left. 
The right end of 22 evidently represents a later moment in 
the story. At the right Hades from his throne stretches out his 
right hand toward the veiled Alcestis who has passed through the 
portal, which is shown behind her. In the background is another 
veiled head in low relief, probably that of Persephone. The 
left end of 22 presents a scene very similar to that on the ceiling 
already described (cf. supra, p. lviii). In addition the character of 
the gate is marked by the appearance behind Alcestis of the triple- 
headed Cerberus. The right end of E offers simply a variation of 
this scene. Cerberus is omitted, and Heracles seems to be drawing 
the veil of Alcestis across her face. Dissel regards the action as 
an unveiling, but surely any violence on the part of Heracles is 
excluded by all the terms of the myth. 

It remains to consider the important sarcophagus from Ostia (26), 
whose maker has in most cases known how to express his meaning 
with great clearness, though he cannot be acquitted of a tendency 
to unite separate incidents into single’scenes. 

At the left is an arch in which stands a bearded man who seems 
distinctly larger and heavier than the other figures. He wears 
a chlamys over his left shoulder and carries a spear, point down- 
ward, in his left hand, while in his right he holds the leash of 
a dog, which is sitting just inside the arch with its head thrown 
back as if howling. Next to him is a bearded man, wrapped 
in his chlamys, who appears to turn away from the group to his 
left toward the figure at the door. His head is bowed, and his 


* Drawings in Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, pp. 28 and 35, under 31, L. 
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right hand is raised to his face. In his left hand, which hangs at 
his side, he carries a sheathed sword, the hilt of which is visible, 
while the sheath is concealed behind the arm. Next to this man 
in the foreground is a tripod, around which coils a serpent, while in 
the background in profile to the right is another man, who holds 
in his right hand what Robert thinks may be a broken rod, though 
it is too indistinct in the photograph and drawings to warrant a 
positive opinion. As to the next figure there can be no doubt. 
Apollo, chlamys over left shoulder and bow in left hand, is hasten- 
ing forward toward the left, though he looks back toward the 
central scene. 

This is the death of Alcestis, in many particulars showing a 
close resemblance to the other sarcophagi. Alcestis on the couch, 
the children in the foreground, the attendant at the head, and 
the woman in the background are much the same, though the 
position of Alcestis is less indicative of immediate death, and 
the grief of the attendants is not so strongly marked. The place 
of the old man at the foot of the couch is taken by Admetus, who 
hastens forward, much in the attitude of the welcomer of Heracles * 
(p); his chlamys is thrown back over the left shoulder, his right 
hand is extended to meet the hand which Alcestis reaches toward 
him. In his left hand we see the hilt of the sheathed sword, 
though the rest of the weapon is invisible. The old man is visible 
in the background between Apollo and Admetus, leaning on a 
crooked staff. 

The rest of this relief is occupied by a new combination of 
figures. At the extreme right sits Hades enthroned, much as on 
the right end of 22 (Mich. @.c. 177). Next to him in the back- 
ground stands Persephone, the torch in her right hand, while her 
left rests on the shoulder of her husband, and her gaze is bent 
upon his face. Next comes Alcestis, a veil over her head, her face 
bowed, and her right hand raised to her mouth. She moves slowly 
toward the left, following Heracles, who with the club on his left 
shoulder, and the lion’s skin hanging over his arm, extends his 


* The chief difference is that the body above the hips is erect instead of bent 
forward. The position of the legs seems identical. 
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right hand to grasp the hand of Admetus, who stands facing the 
right, his chlamys covering his body, and again in the sunken left 
hand the hilt of the sword, which he carried in the central group. 
Beneath the clasped hands of Heracles and Admetus is the opening 
of a cavern in which sits the three-headed Cerberus. Inthe back- 
ground, filling the vacant space between Admetus, Heracles, and 
Alcestis, are three female figures, evidently the Moirai. In this 
scene we have a combination of two distinct episodes, — the rescue 
of Alcestis from the lower world by Heracles, probably through the 
mediation of Persephone, and the restoration to Admetus. With 
the omission of Admetus, Cerberus is quite in place as marking 
the entrance to the region, whence Alcestis and her guide are to 
withdraw. In his present position he is meaningless, for it is 
scarcely possible to suppose with Roulez that Admetus has accom- 
panied Heracles to the entrance to the world of shades. Besides, 
even on this theory, Admetus and Heracles are on opposite sides of 
the gate. 

I have purposely left till the last the interpretation of the 
scene at the left. Three interpretations have been proposed, so far 
as I am aware. Roulez, followed by Dissel, sees in it Admetus 
returning from the hunt and met at his entrance into the palace bya 
sorrowing servant with the news of his wife’s impending death. To 
this there seem to me serious objections. In both the other scenes 
Admetus is clearly marked, and carries the sheathed sword with 
the hilt projecting from the left hand. This sword is carried by 
the sorrowing man, and in my opinion gives strong grounds for 
believing that the artist meant to designate him as Admetus. More- 
over, the returning hunter shows no likeness to Admetus in the other 
scenes, and 1s also much larger. Petersen interprets the scene as 
Admetus turning in sorrow from an inquiry of the Delphic oracle, 
indicated by the tripod and the presence of Apollo. The figure in 
the archway is a retainer. Against this view it may be urged that 
Apollo is manifestly interested in the central scene, not in Admetus, 
with whom his figure has no association whatever, and that the 
tripod does not necessarily indicate Delphi, but simply adds dis- 
tinctness to Apollo, although it must be admitted that the bow 
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would have been a sufficient attribute.* Moreover, the other 
figure seems much too large and occupies too prominent a place 
(his spear is across Admetus’ right leg) to be a mere attendant. 
The third explanation has been given by Robert.t In spite of 
the sword the sorrowing man is not Admetus, for he has not the 
portrait features, doubtless those of Euhodus, by which the sculptor 
has elsewhere marked the husband. ‘The figure in the door isa 
representative of the lower world, a Roman substitute for the 
Thanatos of Euripides, and may be compared with Hades and the 
dog on the cover of the San Lorenzo sarcophagus.{ This certainly 
makes a marked parallelism between the ends of this relief. At 
the left the hunter enters for his prey, and at the right the rulers 
of the dead release their victim. It seems to me that this view 
gains if the husband appears helpless and weeping before the 
impending blow, as well as receiving his lost wife from the grave. 
Nor does the absence of the portrait features seem a fatal objec- 
tion, though it is certainly not without weight, for, so far as I can 
judge from the photograph, Alcestis has the features of Metilia 
only in the death scene. 

XIV. The Fragments of Sarcophagi. 

25. The right end of the front of a sarcophagus in the Louvre 
(Clarac, II. pl. 194, No. 758, 214; Reinach, p. 82) shows Heracles 
followed by a doryphorus, with traces of another figure in the back- 
ground, much as at the end of 22. Clarac calls this fragment 
Heracles and Iolaus, but in the opinion of Robert it may be part 
of the missing end of 23. 

27. [Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in Rom, 2889.] A fragment in 
the Villa Pamfili shows part of the central scene in a somewhat dif- 
ferent type. There are more figures in the background, the old 
man sets his left foot on the stool, and the little girl no longer 
kneels but is hastening toward the couch. 

28. [Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. II. p.161.] A Florentine fragment 
of the death scene, preserved in the Palazzo Antinori. 

* Cf. on this point Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 32. 

t+ West-Deutsche Zeitschr. f. Gesch. u. Kunst, 1885, 231. Cf. Arch. March. 177; 


Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 32. The first article I know only from the later references. 
} Matz-Duhn, 3090; Wien. Vorlegebl. 1888, Taf. ix. 4a. 
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29. [Matz-Duhn, 2890.] ‘This fragment shows the children from 
the death scene in the usual type, and traces of the couch and the 
figure of the old man. 

30. [Matz-Duhn, 2892.] This is a fragment of a left corner, and 
shows three male figures, which do not agree with any of the other 
reliefs; though it has been proposed to see in it Admetus hastening 
to meet Heracles, to which view the position at the left seems fatal, 
or Admetus and Pheres, which seems possible. On the corner of 
the left end traces of a caduceus perhaps indicate a scene like that 
on the Uffizi sarcophagus, but the connection of this fragment with 
the story is more than doubtful. 

30.' [Matz-Duhn, 2891.] A lost fragment which seems to have 
contained only the figure of Admetus (d) from the first scene of 
22 or 23. 

31. [Matz-Duhn, 3385.] This fragment is also lost, and its con- 
nection with the Alcestis monuments must remain very doubtful, 
as the description shows no marked likeness to the other reliefs. 
It is possible that it belonged to a variation of the scene between 
Admetus and his parents. 

31.1 This is a fragment in the Villa Albani, which once formed 
the left end of a sarcophagus. Heracles leads Alcestis into the 
upper world from an opening in the rock, while at the left is a 
figure emerging from the earth, and raising the right hand in 
astonishment. Robert calls hii the Ianitor Orci, who appears in 
a similar position on the Persephone sarcophagi, and on one with 
scenes from the life of Heracles (Sark.-Rel. III. 120). He suggests 
to me the Hermes on the Rinuccini relief, though the mutilation is 
too great for any exact comparison. 

XV. [Sark.-Rel. 32.] Another relief, which very probably formed 
part of the cover of a sarcophagus,* is now preserved in the Palazzo 
Rinuccini in Florence in a badly mutilated condition, and more 
completely in a drawing in the Cod. Pighianus. It was first pub- 
lished from the drawing by Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 
179, 1, 2), and later was discovered by Ditschke (Ant. Bildw. in 


* Robert suggests it might have belonged to 23, could it be shown that this 
sarcophagus was known in the sixteenth century. 
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Oberitul. If. 314), and published from the original by him (Arch. 
Zeit.33, 875, pp. 72 ff. Taf. 9, ef. also Baumeister, Denkmailer J. 46). 
The fraginent is only 0.55 M. long and 0.21 M. high, according to 
Diutschke, and is broken at both ends. 

At the left stands Heracles, the lion’s skin over his left arm; 
the head and much of the right side have been restored, but even 
in the Pighianus the right leg and lower right arm are missing. 
It seems probable that the right hand rested on the club. He 
looks toward the right after a woman (Alcestis) in long chiton, and 
mantle which covers her head and is drawn around the face with- 
out covering it. She seems to be moving slowly and with bowed 
head toward the right. In the drawing the scene is completed by 
the addition on the left of Hermes,* who stands in the entrance toa 
cavern, and by his gesture seems to dismiss Heracles and Alcestis. 

The next scene to the right is clearly separated by a column, 
which stands in front of the veiled Alcestis. Here we have a. 
group of five figures. On the right a woman in long chiton and 
with the mantle over her head is gently urged toward the left by 
another woman. This group is evidently that of a bride supported 
by the nympheutria. The husband in this scene is a youthful 
figure, nude but for the chlamys over his back, who while moving 
toward the bride, turns away his face and grasps her right hand 
with his left. In the background, between the husband and wife, 
is a youthful figure clad in a long chlamys and holding an inverted 
torch, who is turning his back on the newly wedded pair, but looks 
over his shoulder toward the fifth figure. This is a young man, of 
uch the same size and general appearance as the husband. He 
stands with his back to the spectator, his left elbow resting on the 
top of the pillar, and his right arm partly extended, while with the 
hand he seems to beckon to one of the figures at the right. His 
chlamys is gathered over the right arm at the elbow. 

Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 116) explained this scene as the mar- 
riage of Admetus and Alcestis, the unhappy issue of which is sug- 


* ]Diitschke claims that all to the left of the figure of Heracles is due to the 
combination by the artist of Pighius of two distinct reliefs. In opposition to 
this, cf. Robert, Arch. March. p. 1741, who speaks with authority on this point. 
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gested by Hymenaeus, who turns away and reverses his torch. To 
this Dilthey (Annali d. Inst. 1869, p. 24) added the ill-omened use 
of the left hand by Admetus. The fifth figure according to Peter- 
sen is the nymphagogus, who brings to Admetus the tidings of the 
evil omen sent by Artemis. Diitschke accepts this view in most 
particulars, but calls the figure to the left Hermes, and sees in his 
gesture a sign to Hymenaeus to return, as with the left hand the 
god points to the rescue of Alcestis in token of the ultimate happi- 
ness of the newly wedded pair. Against this last interpretation 
may be urged the uncertainty as to the exact direction and inten- 
tion of the gestures of this so-called Hermes, whose relation to his 
fellow god is by no means distinct in the reproductions; but the 
most serious objection is the total absence of an attribute, which 
seems to me to exclude at once this identification. Robert also 
accepts the view that this scene is the marriage, and his interpre- 
tation of the other figures has much to commend it. The evil fate 
is indicated by the ill-omened use of the left hand, from which 
Admetus, suddenly aware of his mistake, turns his face in terror, 
while his nymphagogus by his gesture expresses his horror. ‘The 
same emotion is shown by the turning away of the torch-bearer, 
who is not necessarily Hymenaeus, and this act is accompanied by a 
further sign of the ill-will of the gods in the inverted torch. These 
signs have been substituted by the artist for the traditional coil of 
snakes. Dissel’s interpretation of this scene is entirely different. 
He sees in it a free imitation of the last part of Euripides’ play.* 
The youth is Hermes, who has brought Heracles and Alcestis from 
the lower world. Alcestis is conducted by some maid-servant to 
Admetus, who unwillingly extends to her his left hand, while in 
the background Thanatos turns away. Apart from the difficulty in 
finding a Hermes Psychopompos without the customary attribute, 
and the exceedingly doubtful type assumed for Thanatos, this view 
makes Heracles belong to both scenes, or else absent at the all- 
important moment of the return of Alcestis to Admetus. The first 
alternative requires us to admit Alcestis twice in a scene, where 
Heracles occurs only once, and the second is surely impossible. 


* This idea is due to von Duhn. Cf. Dissel, l.c. 1B. 
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The extreme right of the relief was broken away in the time of 
Pighius, though his drawing shows part of a figure turned toward 
the right. The rest of this figure and an additional one have since 
been very badly restored, but we only know that there must have 
been still another scene, perhaps connected with the miraculous 
wooing, as the remains of the first figure suggest the possibility of 
Artemis, as on the stucco relief from the Via Latina, but behind 
the chariot. 

The left end of the relief, in the drawing, is occupied by a scene 
which still waits for a satisfactory explanation. The whole style 
is totally unlike the rest of the sculpture ; a fact which led Diitschke 
to his theory of contamination, though it is explained by Robert as 
due to the variety in the sources used by the artist. Back of the 
grotto in which Hermes appears, there sits on a rock a young man 
wearing a chlamys. He faces the left and rests his left hand on 
the rock and the end of a short shepherd’s crook ; beside the rock, 
looking up at the hand of his master, is a dog. Beside this man, in 
the background, is a young girl, her back to the spectator, and look- 
ing back at the man, while with her right hand she seems to make 
a gesture of dismissal. He pays no attention to her, but extends 
his right hand toward a boy wearing a chlamys over his back, who 
stands before him, holding in his left hand a bow. The boy does 
not look toward the man, but down over his right shoulder, toward 
an old woman, who stands at the extreme left and by her gestures 
seems to be encouraging the lad. 

Petersen interpreted the scene as Admetus, who in grief at 
the loss of his wife has retired to his flocks, and his children, 
accompanied by the nurse. This does not seem very natural. 
The group as a whole shows no sign of sorrow, and a retirement of 
Admetus to the fields is a rather long step from his reluctance to 
enter the palace (Alc. 911 ff.). Dilthey (Ann. d. Inst. 1869, 25%), 
while admitting that the man is Admetus, insists that the two 
children are Apollo and Artemis. This view has been adopted by 
Robert, who interprets the scene as the entrance of Apollo into the 
service of Admetus. The reluctant Apollo, who, according to the 
Delphic version, has been condemned to servitude for slaying the 
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Python, and is therefore still a mere child, is urged forward by 
Leto, and kindly welcomed by Admetus, from whom his sister turns 
away in the first manifestation of that anger which was to have 
such a fatal termination. This explanation accounts for the repre- 
sentation of the divinities as children, but it must be admitted that 
the figure of Leto does not suggest the goddess, nor does the Del- 
phic version seem to have enjoyed such prominence as to make its 
choice by an artist of a late date easily intelligible. It is probably 
the best interpretation yet suggested, but it certainly is by no means 
free from difficulties, nor can it be regarded as the final decision of 
a still perplexing question. 

XVI. Another monument in Rome has been brought into con- 
nection with the story of Alcestis. It isan oblong basis,* which sup- 
ported a column, from Porto d’Anzio, now in the Villa Albani, and 
published by Francke (Annali, 1879, pp. 53-58, Tav. E. 1). One 
side and the two ends contain a continuous scene. The front shows 
a woman on a bed, resting on her left elbow, in an attitude not 
unlike that of the dying Alcestis. In front of the couch, with her 
arms about the other, kneels an apparently aged woman. [Behind 
the couch stand five mourning women, the upper part of the body 
nude, some tearing their hair, others with hands crossed on the 
breast. The two ends are said to show the ends of the couch, and 
at each a mourner of the same type as those on the front. Thus 
far there is nothing to show that the relief is more than a repre- 
sentation of the mourning of a mother (for so we might interpret 
the kneeling woman) for her daughter, or of a family for its 
mistress. Neither Admetus nor the children nor any other of the 
characters especially concerned in the death of Alcestis are even 
hinted at. The supposed connection with the myth is found on the 
fourth side. Here we see on the left Heracles en fuce, his right 
hand resting on his club, his left arm, over which hangs the lion’s 
skin, stretched out toward a woman, on whom his gaze is directed. 
This woman wears a chiton and mantle, which perhaps covers the 
back of her head, though her entire face and neck are uncovered. 
With her left hand she grasps the left hand of the hero, and her 


* Size 0.22 M. by 0.14 M. The height of the fragment is 0238 WM. 
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right seems to be touching his face. Francke thought that the 
original artist had here represented Admetus, but that the copyist 
had changed the scene for his own purpose, which was to show the 
love felt for the dead woman, under the types used for a well-known 
myth. Dissel objects to this, and sees in the last scene Alcestis 
resisting and rebuking Heracles for an attempt to unveil her. Con- 
sidering the deference shown by Heracles toward his prize in the 
other representations, such an interpretation of this relief and of 
the end of the Florentine sarcophagus (E) seems scarcely warranted. 
The gestures of the woman are rather those of earnest entreaty, and 
the group looks as if it belonged in some other story of Heracles. 
While it is possible that the scenes owe their suggestion to the 
Alcestis monuments, I can see no reason for believing that the 
sculptor was endeavoring to portray that story on this occasion. 

There are several representations of Heracles and a veiled 
woman, which seem to be taken from this legend, though the 
einphasis seems rather on Heracles than on Alcestis. 

XVII. Near Salona in Dalmatia in a grotto is a rock-cut tomb 
in the form of a sarcophagus. The front is divided into three 
compartments in which are represented various labors of Heracles.* 
On the left is the capture of Cerberus, in the centre Heracles hurries 
to the right, the lion’s skin around his shoulders, the club in his 
left hand, while with his right he grasps the left wrist of a 
veiled woman, who seems to walk slowly after him. ‘The attitude 
of Heracles is very like that in the Cerberus relief. The third 
relief represents a combination of the shooting of the Stymphalian 
birds and the plucking of the apples of the Hesperides, which the 
artist has accomplished by putting the birds in the tree which bears 
the apples. 

XVIII. Walled into a tower near Smederevo in Servia is a 
funeral relief, which seems to me very closely related to the Alces- 
tis representations. It is published by Kanitz (Denkschr. d. Wien. 


* Literature. Steinbiicher, Wiener Jahrbiicher der Litteratur, 1820, Anz. 
Taf. I. Fig. 3; Denkschr. d. Wiener Akad. II., Carrara, De’ scavi di Salona 
mel 1848, p. 11, Tav. VI. 17; 7b. VIL, Lanza, Monumenti Salonitani inediti, 
p. 7, Tav. If. 1. 
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Akad. XLI. Rom. Stud. in Serbien p. 11, Fig. 6), who describes it 
as “ein an einigen Stellen beschiidigtes oblonges Relief mit 
zwischen zwei korinthischen Siulen trettlich angeordneter und gut 
ausgefiihrter Trauerscene.” ‘The wood-cut shows on the left a 
veiled woman (though the face seems uncovered) who 1s led toward 
the right by Heracles, who grasps her wrist in his right hand. 
He is represented nearly en face; in his left hand he holds the club, 
which rests on his shoulder, while the lion’s skin, or possibly a 
chlamys, hangs over the left arm. The rest of the relief is some- 
what badly damaged, but seems to represent a couch, at the head of 
which (the extreme right) is a stool, on which sits a figure with 
the head bowed on the right hand. The right elbow and the left 
hand rest on the head of the couch. On the couch seems to be 
another figure, and there was possibly a footstool before it.* This 
relief in my opinion is derived from the representations of the 
death and return of Alcestis, though the absence of Admetus and 
the children would indicate that it was not so much the myth 
which occupied the thought of the artist, as the idea of a death and 
rescue of the departed. 

XIX. In the following monument the relation to Alcestis is 
somewhat clearer. It was discovered in Tripoli, at a place called 
El]-Amrouni about halfway between Douirat and Nalout, near the 
border of Tunis. Here a mausoleum was unearthed by M. Lecoy 
de la Marche, and a short description published by M. Philippe 
Berger (Rev. Arch. 1895, 1, pp. 71-83). Two inscriptions, one 
Latin, the other Neo-punic, show that it was erected to Q. Apuleius 
Maximus Rideus (?) by his wife and three sons. It was decorated 
on the outside with two rows of reliefs, of which only one is of 
immediate interest. In the lower row, the west side represented 
Orpheus charming the wild beasts, the south side Orpheus and 
Eurydice, including a view of Sisyphus, Ixion, and Tantalus, while 
the north side furnished a new form of the rescue of Alcestis (Ber- 
ger, d.c. p. 79, Fig. 3). This relief is broken longitudinally a little 

* The relief is badly damaged near the centre, and the couch is very indis- 


tinct in the drawing. I consider it as like the relief from Servia, Arch.-Epigr. 
Mitth. aus Oester. X. 214, Fig. 6. 
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below the middle, but the general character of the representation 
is clear. On the left is Charon, pushing his boat to shore. On the 
end of the boat is seated a fully draped female figure (Alcestis). 
In front of her, on "the shore, stands Heracles, the club in his left 
hand, and the lion’s skin over his shoulder. His right hand is 
extended, apparently in the act of helping the woman to descend 
from the boat. On the right is the lower part of the gate of the 
lower world, and beyond this Heracles pushing Alcestis forward, up 
the steep incline to the world of life. ‘The style of the reliefs is the 
only means of fixing the date,* and as this can scarcely be deter- 
mined from the drawings published, it is not possible to give any 
exact statement, further than that the work evidently belongs to 
the late Roman time. 

XX. Another relief, whose connection with this story is only 
known through the inscription, is now in Aquileia, where it was 
found in 1863. I have not seen any illustration of the relief, 
though a description was published by Ditschke from a sketch by 
Conze (Arch. Zeit. 33, p. 78).— On the left is a bearded man, 
perhaps with the chlamys over his left shoulder, and a staff in his 
left hand, who raises his right hand as if in conversation with a 
veiled woman at the right, who rests her bowed head on her right 
hand. The lower part of the relief is broken away. Apparently 
across the top of the stone is the inscription ADMETVS ET ALC 
(estis). It does not seem necessary to see in this, with Dutschke, 
Admetus communicating his fate to Alcestis, who is meditating her 
sacrifice. It rather belongs with such scenes as those on the 
Etruscan vases, and Admetus and Alcestis are simply typical 
figures to express the conjugal devotion of the pair in whose honor 
this funeral monument was erected. 

XXI. Preller (Ber. d. Sachs Gesellsch. 1850, 241) mentions a 
terra-cotta relief in Weimar, brought from Rome, about the size of - 
those of the Campanari collection, as representing the return of 


* The inscription is not published in facsimile, nor does the editor assign any 
date. 

t For the inscription, cf C. I. L. V. 2, 8265, where is cited Gregorutti, Le 
antiche lapidi di Aquileja, which I have not seen. 
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Alcestis to Admetus. He gives no further description, and I do 
not know of any other mention of it. 

XXII. It is barely possible that there may be some remote con- 
nection between this story and a sardonyx of the British Museum, 
representing a youthful Heracles seated in weariness on a rock, 
while from behind him hastens away a bearded and winged man, 
somewhat in the type of Thanatos. (Cf. Furtwingler in Roscher, 
Lexikon, s.v. Herakles, I. 2141-42.) I do not believe this can be 
Thanatos flying from his conqueror, but include it for the sake of 
completeness. 

XXIII. It now remains to consider the most difficult of the monu- 
ments which have been referred to the story of Alcestis, —the 
columna caelata from the temple of Artemis at Ephesus.* Of the 
figures (probably about eight in number) which originally filled 
this relief only four have been preserved with any approach to 
completeness, though there are fragments of two more. On the 
right is the lower part of a seated figure, probably male. In front 
of him is a standing female, fully draped, and holding a somewhat 
indefinite object, which may possibly be a necklace or taenia; the 
head is missing, but seems to have been turned toward the left. 
The third figure is the best preserved of the group, and by the kery- 
keion is easily recognizable as Hermes, who, with head thrown back 
and glance directed upward, is moving toward the left. Before him, 
apparently just starting, is a woman, fully draped, who is in the act 
of fastening her mantle on the left shoulder; the head is lacking, 
but probably was turned to the right. The next figure is also 
well preserved, except for a break on the right side. It represents 
a youth with great wings, extending even above the head, and a 
great sword suspended by a band over the right shoulder. He 
stands with the body turned very slightly toward the left, his right 
hand at his side, while with the left he seems to beckon to the 
woman behind him, toward whom he turns a somewhat sad and 
thoughtful face. Beyond this figure there can be distinguished 


* Rayet, Mon. del Art antique II. Pl. 50; Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1872, Taf. 65, 
66; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plast. II*. p. 131. Less complete reproduc- 
tions in other publications. 
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traces of a naked shoulder and a left arm wrapped in a chlamys, so 
that it can fairly be inferred that here stood a man, who rested his 
left elbow on his side. It does not scem to me that the traces are 
sufficient to show whether he stood in the attitude of Heracles on 
the Rinuccini relief, as Robert thinks, or in a position more like 
that of Hermes on this column. If Smith is correct (see below), 
the position would be unlike either. Space will not permit a full 
account of all the attempts to interpret this scene, on which the 
last word, in my opinion, has not yet been spoken. Ernst Curtius 
(Arch. Zeit. 31, 1873, p. 72) in a notice of the newly discovered 
relief, suggested that it might be connected with a contest of the 
Muses before Apollo, under the leadership of Hermes, and that the 
youth with the sword was Agon—a view which seems to have 
found no adherents. Later Engelmann (Arch. Zeit. 37, p. 115) 
brought this scene into connection with the story of Phineus, inter- 
preting the figure with the sword as a Boread. This view also labors 
under serious difficulties and has not met with any acceptance. 

The view which has supplanted earlier theories, and has not as 
yet been driven from the field, was first published by C. Robert in 
‘“Thanatos. 39% Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste,” Berlin, 1879. 
Here was maintained very skilfully the thesis that the relief rep- 
resented the return of Alcestis. Heracles having conquered Thana- 
tos has descended to the lower world and prevailed on the deities 
to reward his victory. On the right are Hades and Persephone, 
who have consented to the return, then Hermes ready to conduct 
Alcestis, who stands next to him, to the upper world, while Thanatos* 
by his gesture indicates the release of his victim. At the extreme 
left must have been Heracles quietly waiting for his prize. As to 
the missing figures Robert refused to make any conjecture. The 
view was at once denied by Kekulé (Deutsche Litteratur-Zeitung, 
1880, 382), and later by Wolters (Gipsabgiisse ant. Bildw. 1242), 
but has been accepted by many scholars, notably Rayet, Overbeck, 
and Collignon. Benndorf (Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1886, p. 54) 
endeavored to establish the view that the Judgment of Paris was 


* The interpretation of this figure as Thanatos had been suggested in Sat. Rev. 
1873, 35, p. 51. 
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here represented. Zeus and Hera, Eros and Aphrodite, Hermes as 
conductor of the goddesses, and apparently Paris waiting at the 
left, — such was his interpretation, which was refuted by Robert 
(Arch. March. pp. 160-175), who also endeavored to overthrow the 
criticism of Wolters. The last explanation with which I am 
acquainted is that of A. H. Smith (Jour. Hell. Stud. XI. pp. 278 ff.), 
who sees here the sending of Pandora. From the right we have 
Zeus, Hera, who holds a necklace or diadem, Hermes with slightly 
opened mouth in the act of imparting the gift of speech to Pandora, 
who already fastens her mantle for departure, Eros, who here in 
his gloomy aspect presages the unhappy result of this gift of the 
gods, and finally Hephaestus, his left hand on his hip, while he leans 
on his stick thrust under the right shoulder. The discovery of a 
part of the original surface showing part of a staff is very important, 
but the traces are evidently too faint to be entirely conclusive. 
Without discussing this theory in detail, it may be said that Eros 
with a sword still awaits an analogy in Greek art, and that all other 
Greek representations of this scene show Pandora as a very stiff 
doll-like figure, in no way like the graceful woman of the column. 
Robert’s theory, however, requires a brief examination. Wolters 
brings against it three arguments: (1) Thanatos on representations 
of this time ought to be a bearded man, (2) Heracles cannot wear the 
simple chlamys, (3) the scene here represented does not correspond 
with any literary version; to which Benndorf adds (4) that the neck- 
lace in the hands of Persephone is unexplained, and Furtwangler 
(Roscher, Lexikon I. 2248) (5) that the presence of Heracles is 
due to a conjecture. Robert (Arch. March. l. c.) has answered the 
first four objections. (1) In the fourth century the idea of Thana- 
tos was changing from the type of the fifth century toward that 
conception which later led to Erotes as symbols of death; moreover, 
Thanatos is certainly beardless on the cylix of Pamphaios and an 
altar from the Esquiline (Monum.d. Inst. XI. Tav. X.3). Itiscertainly 
not improbable that the beginnings of a tendency, which developed 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods, should be found in the 
later fourth century, although the fact that Thanatos is beardless 
, on the vases more than a century earlier can scarcely weigh very 
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heavily, in view of the prominence of the bearded type on the Attic 
lecythi of the late fifth and earlier fourth centuries. That the 
dank and matted hair and sad expression are very appropriate to 
the later conception of Thanatos cannot be denied, but Robert’s 
interpretation of this scene requires that this Thanatos be a rival 
of Heracles, and it seems to me very hard to imagine this youth in 
contest with a Heracles of the type belonging to this period. As 
Robert has urged in answering objection (3), the artist has com- 
bined two versions which the literature kept separate, and the sar- 
cophagi have already made it clear that the art recognized a journey 
of the hero to the lower world in this connection; but the only 
justification for Thanatos in the Alcestis legend is that he may be 
conquered by Heracles, and for that purpose the type of the time of 
Euripides is in my opinion a necessity. As to the costume of 
Heracles, Robert has shown that he does appear in a chlamys on 
several works, but a comparison with the citations of Furtwangler 
(Roscher, Lexikon I. 2183) would indicate that this is confined to 
special occasions, where he is not engaged in any of his heroic labors. 
The object in the hand of “Persephone ”’ is too indistinct to make 
argument (4) very weighty, though Robert’s suggestion that it is a 
thank-offering of Alcestis seems to call for some analogy to justify 
it. The last objection (5) is of course enough to prevent certainty, 
and if the traces which Smith regards as proving the presence of a 
staff, cannot be reconciled with the theory that the hero leaned on 
his club, they alone would suffice to make the connection with 
Alcestis still more doubtful. 

A modification of Robert’s view has been suggested by Edward 
Robinson (Catalogue of Casts in Boston Mus. III. 526), who inter- 
prets the scene as the departure of Alcestis to the lower world with 
Thanatos and Hermes. Apart from the fact that this fails to 
explain the calm attitude of the figures at the right, whom Mr. 
Robinson calls the parents of Admetus, it seems difficult to account 
for the presence of both Thanatos and Hermes, one of whom would 
seem sufficient, and for the position of Hermes, who as yuxozoprds 
regularly precedes the soul on its descent to the lower world.* 

* Cf. Robert, Thanatos, 40. 
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For these reasons I am unable to believe that the connection of 
the Ephesus column with the story of Alcestis has been proved, 
though it must be granted that there are perhaps fewer difficulties 
in this interpretation than in any other. Nor is it easy to see how 
certainty can be reached, unless some work of art should come to 
light of obvious dependence on this column, and containing some 
clue to the missing figures. 


F. HypotHeses OF THE PuAy. 


The following are the hypotheses of the Alcestis which have come 
down to us. The text is that of Schwartz in his edition of the 
scholia, with one slight change. 
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CRITICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


B=Codex Vaticanus 909. 
B! — the first hand, ) =the second hand. 
LE = Codex Laurentianus 32, 2. 
L! =the first hand, / =the second and third hands. 
P = Codex Palatinus 287. 
P! —the first hand, p =a later hand. 
a = Codex Parisinus 2713. 
a! — the first hand, a? =the second hand, a? = several later hands. 


C= Codex Havniensis 417. 
c = Codex Laurentianus 31, 10. 
d = Codex Laurentianus 31, 15. 


S indicates a reading which is common to both Z and P, and hence 
was found in their common source. 

r stands for reliqut libri. 

* denotes the erasure of a letter or an accent. 
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64 xdatcn Earle] ratoy MSS. 70, 71 were rejected as spurious by W. 
Dindorf. 73 45 La) 75’ r (with 1). 74 xardptwyac P (with Macrobius 
Sat. V. 19, 4)] «ardptopac r. 75 rév Gedy] re bep Macrobius l. l. 76 8rov 
765°] 3 roiro 5’ B brw 765° Macrobius l. l. | ayvicee S. XOPOZ] xop. was pre- 
fixed in S, jycx. r. | rpdcdev Blomfield] rpdcGe MSS. 79 tux. is prefixed 
in the MSS., but was rejected by Kirchhoff. | rédas (éor') obdeis Monk] wédas 
ovdels MSS. (in LZ ris has been inserted after ¢idwy by J). 80 elra Ba) dlr 
(with évé written above the ef by l) L évvéra P. 81 xpn Baclreav wrevbety 
Blomfield] Bacl\eav revbetv xp MSS. (in L a has been written above xp% and B 
above rev@ety by lL). 


AAKH23TI4, 7 


ert das Aevooer Ilediov Té5€ trais 
"“AAxyotis, €“ot tacit apioTn 
ddfaca yur 
Toow els atts yeyernoOar. 8h 
HMIX. kdveu tus } orevaypov 7 orp. 
Xelpv xrvmov Kata oTréyas 
#) yoov ws TempaypLevur ; 
HMIX. ov pay ovdd tis dpditodAwy 
—— otatiterar dudt aidas. 90 
el yap peraKupos atas, 
® Tay, havetys. 
HMIX. o@ tav $Oipévys y’ dordrwr. 
<HMIX.> véxus dn. 
HMIX. ov 57 dpovdds y’ &€ oixwv. 
HMIX. odev,; obk abya. ti ce Oapowve,; 95 
HMIX. amas dv épypov... 
4 ¥ 
tadov “Adunros 
Kedvys av empate yuvaikds ; 
HMIX. aviv adpole 8° ody bpa avrurtp. 
aTnyatov ws vouilerat 
xépup eri dfirav tudais. 100 
CHMIX.> yaira 7’ ovris emt tpoOdpors 
Topatos, & O17) vervov 
82 dAedoce IWeNlov rbde Bothe] rbd Aevooe (Aeboe: BP) wedlov MSS. 85 atrijs 
Schaefer] aérf#s MSS. 87 xepav Nauck] xepd» MSS. 88 yéov L] ybuy r. 
90 crarigerac G. Hermann] crariter’ MSS. 91 jx. is prefixed in Ba L, 
but not in P. | ef S] ef Bela. 92 w Matthiae] 4 MSS. 93 ov rad» Matthiae] 
our’ Av MSS. | 6iuévns Monk] P6:uévas MSS. 94 In the MSS. the words véxus 
95 (48 véxus P, 75n deleted in L by l) come directly after ofkwy. Kirchhoff trans- 
posed them as in the text, and prefixed to them HMIX. | od yap 6) MSS. dp 
was rejected from the text by Kirchhoff. 96 Earle conjectured that the la- 


cuna is after épfjuov. 99 wnyai' l. 100 pi&rdv S] dOquévovr. 101 HMIX., 
which is not in the MSS., was added by Hartung. | xalra r’ S a] xalrn RB. 


.g EYPINIAOY 


weve. witver* ov veodaia 
SouTrel YELP yuvatkav. 
HMIX. kat pny 76d Kvpioy Hap, 105 
HMIX. ti 768° addas; 
HMIX. @ xp7 ode podety xara yatas. 
HMIX. Ouyes.puxas, EOuyes Se hpevar. 
HMIX. yp? tov dyabar Staxvasopevev 
mevew Goris 110 
| KXpnoTos am apxns vevopucras. 
XO. dAX’ ovdé vavednpiav orp. 
éo” Grou Tis aias 
oteikas 7 Avukiav 
eit’ éh’ Spas avidpous 115 
"Appoviddas 
dvoTdvouv mapadvcat 
yuxyay: pdpos yap atréropos 
mrdber Dewy 5° én’ éoxdpav 
otKkér Exw tiva pndoOvrav tropevfoa. 120 
povos 8° av, ci has 768° Hv &vrurrp. 
Sppaci dedopKas 
DoiBov sais, mpodutrovo” 
n\Oev EdSpas oKorious 125 


103 wévéeo. S | xirvee Elmsley] werve? MSS. | ov Aldine] ovdé MSS. | before 
ovdé B and a have 7ucx., which is not found in Z and P. | veotala B P 0] veodaia r. 
105 jyap L] jpyap r. 107 stands before 106 in LZ and P. 106 HMIX.] 
xop. L. 107 Hux. B (and a*)} not in r. | xpqv P. 108 HMIX.] xop S. 
P has jx. before the second €6ryes. 109 iyux. a(?)] xop. S. Bhas no sign. 
112 xop. B and a. S has no designation of the part. 114 Avxlavy Monk] 
Auxlas MSS. 115 er’ ép fdpas dwdpous "Apywnddas Nauck] er’ éxt rds dvddpous 
"Apponddas pas MSS. 117 rapadtoa B (and a?)] rapadioarr. 118 puxdy S] 
puy7s Byuxas a (but a? has changed the grave to the circumflex and Written 4» 
above). | dwrérouos Blomfield] aid * * wos L dréruos B drorposr (with l). 119 ff. 3 
éx’ éoxdpav ovkér @xw rlva Hartung] 5° én’ éoxdpats obk Exw éwl rlva (Exw'wt L) MSS. 
See Critical Notes. 123 dbupacew Barnes] Supace MSS. 125 cxorlas B. 


AAKH3TI. 9 


"Avda Te mvAas: 
dpalévras yap dviorn, 
mpiv avrov ethe AtoBoXov 
a@ANKTPOVY TupOS KEpauviov. 
vuv dé Biov tiv’ ér’ édrrida tpocdéx opat,; 130 
—— tdvra yap non TerédeoTaL 
Baorrevorr, 
4 A ~ > > N A 
aavrov Sé Dewy <elo’> éxrit Bapots 
aipdppavrou Pvoiat mdnpeis, 
ovo €oTt KaK@v adKos ovdev. 135 
add’ 40° drradav ex Sdpwv tis Epyerat 
Saxpuppoovea :.tiva TUXYnY dKovcopaL; 
mwevOew peév, et Tr Seomdraot TYyYavel, 
, > > ¥3 3 “ ¥ “ 
ovyyvwotov: ei 8’ ér éotiv empuxos yur) 


eir’ ovv drwdev eiddvat Bovroipe” av. 140 


@EPAITTAINA. 


. A > a A “~ » 
kat Caoav eitew Kat Oavovoay €or cot. 
\ A a e ‘ 
XO. Kai mas adv attds KarOdvor re kai Brera; 


@E. dy mpovemyis éort Kal Wuxoppayel. 143 
XO. €dAmis pev ovkér éoti odlecOa Biov; 146 


@E. mempupevyn yap npépa Bralerac. 
XO. otikouv ém airy mpacoera Ta Tpoacdopa,; 


126 dda S dtéar. 129 wdaxrpov P (with l). 130 Blov riv ér Hartung] 
rly rc Blov B rly éxt Blov a rlva Blov S. 131 xpocdéxwuat Musgrave] mrpoc- 
déxouac MSS. 132 Bacrreiow La} Baoireior BP. 133 els’ was inserted 
by Mekler. 135 ovd' S] d\n’ odd’ r. 136 xop. is prefixed in B. | dradaév P 1] 
éradés L éraday r. 140 Bovrolyed’ dy L a] Bovdolpeba r. 141 is omitted in 
B, but has been added by a later hand. 142 wés] 7G B. | abrds Kirchhoff (?) 
aérds MSS. (avrés Gaisford, wirss Aldine.) | Bréra: L ap] Br\éra B Bréx* P. 
146 cdcacba S. 148 obxovy Elmsley] ovxoty B L otk obv t. \ abrtois 8. 
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OE. 
XO. 
OE. 
XO. 


OE. 


EYPIIIAOY 


, 7 g¢ te , , 
KOT [LOS y ETOLLosS, © ope cuvGape mécrs. 
@ TAMMOV, olas olos wy apwapraves. 

¥ 199 9 , \ o84 , 
ovmw TOO olde SeaomroTyns mpi av way. 
toTw vuv evkens ye KaTOavoupevn 

99> 2 ~A e€72> eyes a 
yuvy T. apiorn tov vd rly paKpy. 
Tas 8° ovK apiorn; Tis 8° évavTidoerat 3 
Td pi, ov yevéoOoar tHE UVirepBeBAnpevny 
“A a“ > a “ 3 4 , 
yuvaika; mas 5° dv paddov evdeiEaiTd Ts 
mwoow mpotiaa 7% Gédovo’ brepOaveiv; 
Kal TadTa pev O79 Tao énioratat TONS: 
a 5? ? 5 s- *5 s , 
a 5’ ev Sdpots Edpace Oavpacy Krdvwv. 
> ‘ “ ¥ > ¢ 4 “ a 
émel yap 7o0eO yuépay rHY Kupiay 
nkovo-ay, voact ToTapiors hevKoY x pda 
3 a > 3 9 he “~ 4 . , 
éovoat’, ex 5° éXovoa Kedpiver Sdépwv 


‘éxOnra KOO pov T EevTpETas HOKHOATO, 


Kal oTaoa mpdabev éEotias KaTnvéaTo- 
. — 

s, > 9 ‘ “ ¥ “ , 
déomow’, éyo yap epxopat kara xOovos, 
TavvuacTarov GE Tpoomitvove aitHncopat, 

, > 9 A 9 a ‘ ”~ \ 4 
TEKVY Ophavevoa Tapa’ Kal TW pev Pirny 

v7) ¥ ~ a A o 
ovlevfov adoxor, Th S€ yevvatoy méow. 

> 9 >: A € a 9 9 , 
2nd womep atrav 7 TeKovo amddAvpat 
a 3 4 ~ bd 3 3 , 
Oaveiv ddpous waidas, GAN’ evdaipovas 
év yn watp@a TepTvov éxmrHoat Biov. 

s A “ e 3 93 ? a, 

mavras 8€ Bapovs of kar’ "Aduyrov Sdépous 
“A 3 a “ A 
mpoonrle xakéorape kat mpoonvéaro, 


165 


160 


165 


170 


144 5]4 B. 145 wd0y] wd6n P rd6x r. The insertion of 144-5 after 


149 was suggested by H. Mueller. 150 iste B| wy l) vivr. In L the rapd- 
ypagos is prefixed to 151 and 152, so that 152 ff. are assigned to the chorus. In 
P Oep. (= Oepdwava) is prefixed to 151 and rpod. (= rpodéds) to 152. | 


kpay B. 


153 7d uh ob — rhv5' Lenting] rl xp) — rh» MSS. 


151 pa- 
157 davpdoy] 


davydon DB (with e« written above 7 by b) davudoas L (with y written above the 


eis by l). 


164 rpoorlrvove’ a] rpoorirvoic’ r (and a?). 167 dwédduraz S. 


AAKHSTIX. 11 


mTop0wv atoayilovaa pupaivns doByy, 
AKAAUTTOS GOTEVAKTOS, OVOE TOUTTLOV 
kaxov peOiatn xpwros evedn pow. 
katreta Oddapoyv éoterovaoa Kat éyos, 175 
> “A \ 3 r ‘ Yd Ud 
évravla 57 Saxpuce Kat Néyer TAdE- 
> , » , > » > 3 ‘ 
® Néxtpov, v0a wapHéva’ Edvo’ eyo 
4 > 3 AQ? 3 ‘4 ha 4 4 
[Kopevpar’ éx Tovd’ avdpds, ov OvyoKkw Tépt, | 
~ 3 > “ 3 ‘4 > > 4 4 
xatp > ov yap €xGaipw o> amadeoas S€ pe 
udvov: mpodouva yap o dKvovca Kal mécLW 180 
Ovyckw. oa 8° addy Tis yur) KexTHOETAL, 
, A 3 ka) a 9 ‘ > ¥ 
cappwv mev ovK ay paddopv, evTvy7s 8° tows. 
kuvet 5€ mpoomirvovaa, Tay dé Séuvi0v 
dpbadporéynra Severar tAHppupis.: 
émet 5€ ToAA@v Saxpvwv Eoxev Kdpor, 185 
oTeixe Tpovwtys exmevovoa Senvior, 
kat 7odAa Oadapov.efiove’ éreotpady 
¥ € A Ss 2 4 / 
Kappupev aurnv avlis és Koirny mahw. 
maides O€ TétAwY pnTpos eEnpTnpevor 
éxhavov' 7 S€ AapBdvova’ és dyxddas 190 
nondaler addor addov, ws Oavovpevn, 
mavtes 8 exNatov oikérat KaTa oTéeyas 
déomowvay oixtipovres. 1 Se SeEcav 
MPOUTEL EKAOTW, KOUTLS HV OUTW KAaKOdS 
a bd a ‘ , , 
Gv ov TpoweEiTE Kal TpoTEppHON madi. 195 
172 wép0wv B (with r+ written above the w by b). | nupowey S. 173 dxdav- 
tos L. 176 ‘Sdxpuce Heath] Sdxpvoe MSS. 178 rejected as spurious by 
Nauck. 180 pé6r0yv Blomfield] névnv MSS. 182 ovx? Suidas s. v. «Aérrys. 
183 xive S. | rpoortrvovca Elmsley| rpoomirvoica BS (in L wer was written 
at first, but has been altered to amir by L!) wpoorlxrovuca a. 184 66ad- 
poréyxry P (and a®)] ddOadyoréxry rv. | Severo S (with an erasure in P 
above the 0). 185 gcxev Earle] elyev S ele r. 186 rvovwytis B (with 


wpo written above wvo by 0). 188 airhy L] atrhy r. 190 éyv dyxddas S. 
194 xrpbrer B. 


12 EYPIIIAOY 


“a.> 3 ¥ > A > ? 4 
To.avr év olkots eoTiy Adpyrov Kaka. 
‘\ 4 ° aA ¥ ? 3 N > » 
kai kaTOavev y av wre éexpvywr 8 eve 
~ ¥ ” > @ ‘4 
TocovToy adyos ov08’ ov AcAnoerTat. 
XO. 7% mov otevale toaid’ “Adpnros Kaxots, 
éxOys yuvaikos eb otepnOnvat ode xp7; 200 
@E. kate y’ dkourey ev yepow pidrny Exar, 
Kai £7 Tpodovvar NiooeTaL, TAaLHYava 
(nrov: d0ive yap kat papaiverat voow. 
4 4 “ ¥ , 
Tapepevyn €, yepos GOLov Bapos, 
gy a7 4 4 3 4 > »¥ 
Gps O€, KaimEep OpLKpOV, EpmrVveovao’ ETL, 205 
Brepat pos avyas BovAerar tas 7WLoOv. 
¢ ¥ > ’ LA , 
[ws ovmor avfis, adda viv TavvoTaToV - 
axtiva KUK\ov & niov mpoodwerat. | 
9 > > \ N 9 A , 
GAN ey Kal ONY ayyedw Tapovciay : 
ov yap TL WavTes EV Ppovovor KoLPavots, 210 
WOT EV KAKOLOLY EUJLEVELS TAPETT AVAL 
av 8 ef madads Seomdrars epots didos. 


HMIX. io Zed, tis dv mas 7a Téopos KaKaV orp. 
yévo.ro kai Avots TUYAS a TapETTL KOLPAavoLs; 
HMIX. cei tis; 7 tTépwo Tpixa, 215 


N “4 N 4 
Kat édXava oTodpov wéthwv 


apdprBarapel” dn; 
HMIX. dnda pep, hiro, dnArAa@ y’, GAN’ opws 


197 xarOavwy y second Hervagian edition] xarOavdy r MSS. |r Fe P. 
198 ovrod’ ob Nauck] otwror’ ob La ob ror ob BL ov wor ov a2 dvrore P. | djoe- 
rat D. 199 rowld'}] rotod’ Ba roioww S. 200 «{ S] 7s B (and a?) ya | ode 
Sa] ye B. 205 The punctuation in the text was suggested by F. D. Allen. 
207, 208 That these lines are an interpolation from Hecuba 411, 412 was pointed 
out by Vaickenaer. 211 rapirdva: P wa*¥*ordvac L rapecrdvacl BaP 
assign 213-43 to the chorus; JZ assigns 213--17 to the chorus, 218-25 to the 
Gepdraiva, and 226-43 to the chorus. The assignment in the text follows Weck- 
lein. 213 av ras rG B dv rws rat * P dv ros ** L av wa a. 215 réuw 
G. Hermann] reud MSS. 218 y'] 6 B. 


AAKHATIS. 13 


Geoiow evxyaperOa: Oeav yap Sivas peyiorn. 
XO. ova€é Ilacay, 220 
wopile 87 mopile’ Kat mapos yap 
Todt édnupes, [Kal vor] 
AuTypos ex Oavarovu yevor, 
d@oviov 5° amdmavoov ~ Abav. 225 
HMIX. wmanmat....... =. é&vtTio rp. 
gy “~ 4 ° , “ r 
@ trait Dépyros, ola mpafas Sapapros cas otepeis. 
HMIX. ap’ a&ia xai opayas rdde 
M 4 .) , ‘4 
Kat théov 7 Bpdx@ Sépnv 
> 0 , 
T otpavio tedacoat ; 230 
HMIX. ray yap ov diday adda durrarav 
yuvaixa karbavovoar elv quart T@O Exrower. 
XO. idovd idod, 
97Q> 3 lé 4 “ , 4 
no €x Sdpwv 67 Kai wdc Topeveras. 
4 > , s , 
Béacov & orévatov, & Pepaia 
xIdv, [trav] apiocrav 235 
yuvaika papatvonévay voow 
X9dvi0v kata yds wap’ “Avdav. 


219 edxwpuecba ad (Flor. 31, 15) 1] evydpeba L ebxbueba P éexwpeba B | diva- 
pus B] a Stvays r | peylorn BL P) peywra a peylora Cd. 220 avait B. 
221 unxavdy rev S] pnxarhy rev a pnxarhy nero’ B. 223 roir’ Monk} roid 
MSS. | [xa? viv] was bracketed by Monk as an interpolation. 225 5)7 S. | 
“Atéay Heath] dtéay MSS. 226 xanral © Ba) rai rai ged ged ld id S. The 
lacuna after rarat was first marked by W. Dindorf. 227 ola rpdtes Jacobs] 
of’ {xpatas MSS. | cas] ofs P ris ofs L | orepels Monk] orepnbeis MSS. 228 ap 
G. Hermann] al al P at at L al al at at Bal al al ai a. 229 xal is omitted in 
a | riretov S. 230 tovpaviy] see Critical Notes. | reAdooa: Erfurdt) weddoar 
MSS. 231 girrdrny S. 232 ely W. Dindorf] é» MSS. | quarts BL P} 
Gyare dat duarc a. | rade y bye S. 233 idod dod was not in S. 234 oré- 
vatoy @ Pbasor (Bbnoov P) w S. 235 [ray] rejected as an interpolation by 
Erfurdt. 237 x6bvmov card yas Weil] xara yar x6bv0v MSS. (but yas B). 
“Asday) S8av 8. dtday r. 


14 EYPITIYTAOY 


¥ e ld +] ‘4 
ouToTe How yapmov evdpaiverv 
m€ov 4H AuTELY, TOLS TE TApOLOEY 

a, \ 4 4 

TEKLALPOMEVOS Kal TATOE TUXAS 240 
hevoowy Bacirt€ws, Oats aptoTns 
b 4 3 4 “A > » ld 
dthakhv addyou THA aBiwrov 
Tov emeita xpovoy Brorevorer. 


AAKHETI2. 


"Ade Kal hdos apepas, . orp. 
ovpavial re Sivas vepédas Spopaiov. 245 


AAMHTOz. 


6pa o€ Kapé, SU KaKas TETpayédras, 
93Q A “ A > > ~” 
ovdey Deods Spdcavras avl Grov Jav7. 


AA. yatd Te kat pekdbpwv oréyat &vrurtp. 
4 la “A o b “~ 
vuppidvot Te Kotras Tatp@as "Iwdkov. 
AA. rape Gauri, @ TaAaLVA, £7) TPODGS: 250 
hioaou d€ TOUS Kpatouvras oixTipat Deovs. 
€ “~ 4 € ~n , > ? 
AA. 6p@ dikwrov 6pG oxddos [év hipva], orp. 


a A “ 
vexvov S€ TropOpevs 
¥ o> 2 A ” Ud ¥ “~ vd , 
eyov Xép emt kovr@a Xdpwv wyndyn Kadet- Ti pédrAes; 
émetyou' ov KaTeipyes. TadE Tol peE 255 
TTEPXOPLEVOS TAXUVEL. 


239 wdpoev L] wdpoide r. 241 dActoowr] Acdowv cai S (but in LZ «cai has 
been deleted by l). | 8crs] in LD the rcs has been deleted. 242 dmwhaxwy 
Wakefield] dumrdaxdéy S dumrdaxdv r (in BX is a correction by B! from some 
other letter). 244 nudpasS. 247 Oavetv L. 249 vupdliiacS.| 252 pad 
before cxdgos has been erased in L. | [év AMluvg] omitted in the Aldine ed., 
bracketed by Prinz. 254 xép Aldine] xetp MSS. 256 rdde ra pe Ba) 
745 Eroma S. 


AAKH STI. 15 


AA. oitpou, muxpav ye TYVdE pou vavKAnpiay 

¥ s , t 4 

ereEas. @& S¥cdatpov, ofa mac yomer. 
AA. aye p aye pé TUS, ovK 6pas; dvrietp. 

v4 bd > \ 7 
vexvoy €s avrav 260 
ur oppyat kvavavyéot Brérwy, wrepwrds “Avdas. 
o @€¢4 ¥ gy @eQa a 
Tu pe€es; aes. olay ddov a det- 
\aorata tpoBaivw. 
> b' la 2 QA ~ a > 93 ‘ 
oixtpay hiro, éx S€ Trav pddior’ éepot 
Kal Tato, ots 8 T7évOos ev Kow@ TOE. 265 
AA. peere werd p’ 45m, 
id > > ld 4 
KXivar, ov cbévw Troolv: 
mAnoiov “Avdas. 
la > > 3 *# “ 3 é 

oxotia 8 én’ caaos vok epéprer. 

Tékva, TEKY ovKere O17 270 

ovKert parnp TPov EoTLv. 

, - 7 / , ¢ A 

Xalpovtes, @ Tékva, Tdde Pdos sperov. 

AA. otpor- 160° eros Aumpoy aKovw 


is 


“ Q > “ ao “~ 
Kat mavrTos é€wot Javdrou petLov. 
py 7pds <0 Dewy Tys we mpodovvat, 275 
4) Tpds TraLdav ovs dphaveets, 
> > »¥ 4 
ahd ava ToApa: 
gov yap PO.uevns ovKer’ av etnv: 
éy got & qpiv cat Cy Kat py: 
onv yap dirtiay oeBoperGa. 


259 dye uw dye pe ris U] bye * hye pe ris L Aye dye wé res P Ayer Aye ris B 
Aye pw Aye rls dyer mé Tus a. 260 és P] els r (and so corrected in P, whether 
by FP! or not is uncertain). 261 déas P déyns L dtéas r. 262 ri pétas S] 
uébes pe rl pétecs (wpdtes B) r. 263 derac* * ZL decdala l. 266 péGere pé- 
Gere p S] wddere pe wébere uw 7. = 267 xdlvar'] kdAlvaré uw S | wooly Hermann] rool 
L xbox r. 268 déas S dtdas r. 269 bcc001 P bcco0w L. 270 réxv L] 
réxva fr. 271 obxérc 5h S| cpdv S] cpu vr. | dori L éori r. 273 wor 
PI’. 275 xpbs ce Gedy Porson] rpds Oey MSS. 276 notin S. 277 ava 
rédyua (} dva rbd\pa B dvarédua r. 278 yyiv Wecklein] éouev MSS. 279 se 
Bbueba, S (corrected in Z by J). 


16 EYPIMITAOY 


AA. "Adpun@’, opas yap tana mpayual’ ws exer, 280 
AeLat O€Xw oor mply Oavety d BovrAopa. 
eyo oe mpeoBevovoa Kavi THS Euns 
Yuyns KaTacTHoaca Pas TdO Eloopay 
OvyjoKe, twapdéy pou pn Oavety vmép weer, 
GN’ avdpa Te axel Beooahar dv 7Oedov 285 
\ “A 0 ind , 
kat S@pa vaie oABvov tupavvid.. 
> > ‘4 “A > ~ 4 
ou nOédAnoa Cov advoonacbeiod cov 
“ N ? “~ 9Q> 3 ld 
ovv Taolv 6ppavorow, ovd epeoduny, 
4 » “a > ? e 2 4 . 
nBns €xovora Sap’, év ots éreprduny. 
7 > ¢ a € “~ A 
kairo. o 6 dvaas Xn TEKOVTA Tpovdocay, 290 
”~ A > “~ ~ Ky 7 
Kahos pev avrots TkatOavey HKov Biov, 
Karas b€ T@oaL aida KevKeas Oaveiy. 
4 \ > “A > ¥ ¥ > 
peovos yap avrois Ho0a, KouTis Ems HY 
gov katOavovwos adda ditioew TéKva. 
, > A “ “ A A 4 
Kayo T av elwy Kat ov Toy dovidv xpdvop, 295 
KoUK ay povabets ons Sdwaptos Exreves 
‘N ~ b Ud > “ a“ A 
Kal matdas wpdaveves, GAG TavTa pe 
Jew tus €€érpakey wo ovtws eye. 
elev: ov viv por TOVd amduyyoa xdpw: 
> ? 4 > 9: la A ¥ 
aitjcopat yap o afiav pev ovmote: 300 
Yuyns yap ovddy €oTe TyiarEepov - 
dixaa 8, ws pyoes OV: Tovade yap dideis 
9 ® a > A ~ ¥ s a, 
OvX NOTOV 7 ‘yo Taidas, EiTep EV dpovets 
TovTous avaoyou déaToTas Tpépav Sdpwy, 

285 Geccaddv a Oecoaddp fr. 288 in ZL above ovd’ | has written yp. dAX’. 
289 éxovca dap (so P, Sapov L) év ols érepréuny S] Exovca Sap év ols érepréunv 
éyé B (but with éyé deleted, by what hand is uncertain) Zyouc' év ols érepréyuny 
éywe a. 291 see Critical Notes. 294 giricey B (and ain the margin by 
the first hand) gurevoeav r. 295 tfwv B] {mv r (but in LZ the first hand has 
written w above the 7) with Etymol. Mag. p. 4138, 9. 298 étérpater S] 


érpatey B (but with é§ written over the ér by B!) elcérpateyv a. 299 viv por 
B) por viva 84 po L 3S qyty P. 304 rpégwv Wecklein) éud» MSS. 


AAKH STI. 17 


‘ . 3 0 “A \ , 
KQl LY) WLYNLNS Tow OE PNT PULay TEKVOLS, 305 
nTLs Kakiwy ovo” épod yurn P0dve@ 
TOLS WOLTL KApPLOLS TaLoL YELpa mpoaBadet. 
pn OnTa Spaoys tavTa y’, atrovpat o eyo. 
€xOpa yap 7 ‘movoa pytpua TéKvots 
“A (4 ? 3 4 by QA 9 4 
Tos mpoa 8’, exidvns ovdeyv Amwrépa. 310 
Kal Tats pev apony twarép exe TUpyov peyay, 
[ov Kat mpoweime Kat mpooeppy On mradty | 
ov 0’, & TéEKVOY pot, TAS KopevOjoE Kaas, 
tolas Tuxyovca oulvyou TY OW TaATpi; 
‘4 vd > > A “~ , 
BY voi tw aloxypay mpooaBadovoa K\ynddva 316 
4 3 > ~ “ 5 @ a , 
nBns Ev axpn Tous dradleipyn yapous. 
ov yap GE ATHP ouTE vupdevdores Tore 
our’ €v TéKoLor Goiot Oapovvet, TéKVOY, 
mapovo’, iy ovdey pnTpos evpeveorepov. 
Set yap Oavety pe, Kat 765’ OK es avptov 320 
Q> 3 ‘4 ¥ , 
ovo’ és Tpirny poor vyrés Epyerar KaKor, 
> > 9 49 a) 73 » 4 
GN’ avrix’ év Tots pyKeér ovor AeEopar. 
Xatpovres evppaivorcGe- Kat col mer, 1601, 
yuvaik apiorny eore Kopmaca, AaPetv, 
€ ia) ld “~ A > La 
byiy Sé, watdes, unTpos exmeduKévan. 325 
XO. @dpoe.- wpd Tovrov yap déyew ovy alopas: 
Space: TAO , ELTED LN PpEevav apapraver. 
p #1 pp ap 
¥ 4Q? ‘ 
AA. €atat Tad’, €oTa, py TpeoNS’ eTEL TD eyo 
Kat Caoapv elyov Kat Javova’ enn yur 
povn KexAHoreL, KOUTLS avTL GoU TOTE 330 
310 B! has written 5° above the s of éx5vy7s. 312 rejected first by Pierson ; 
cf. 195 and see Critical Notes. 314 rolas Reiske} wolas MSS. 318 cote. 
Oapouvet réxvov S] rotor cotct Oapovuvel r. 320 és L] els r. 321-22 are 
omitted in the text of L, but have been added by L! in the margin. 321 wnrés 


Hoefer] wy»s MSS. 322 odxér’ ofa: S. 326 ovx dfopac B, and a1} ob 
xdfona: S (and a? and a‘). 327 qvrep and ayaprdvyy S. 329 éun] enol a. 
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EYPITIAOY 


TOVvd’ avopa vuudyn Geooadis mpoopbeyEcrat. 
OUK EDTLY OUTWS OUTE TATPdS EvYEVOUS 
¥ > ¥ > . e , 
ouT €ldos aAAws evtrpetris odTH yury. 
9 + 4 A > ¥ 
ais d€ tatdwy: twvd’ ovnow evyopat 
Beots yevéobar: cov yap ok wrypcba. 
¥ \ Ld 3 3 4 “ li 
otaw d€ mévOos ovK eTHOLOY Td >», 
add’ €or’ dv aiav ovpos avré j 
HOS GVTEXY), yuvat, 
“A A 9 > ¥» 3 vd > 3 A 
oTuyav pev yp eriKter, €xOaipwy 5° énov 
, ’ . 4 > »¥ , 
Tmatépa: Aoyw yap Yoav ovK Epyw Pidot. 
“ > 9 “~ ~ > “« “N 4 
ov 8 dvriwWovca THs ens Ta hidtara 
Wuxyns Erwoas. apa po orévey Tapa 
To.acd apapravovTs culiyou oer; 
Tavow O€ Kapous CuuTOTaY O° dutrias 
4 “~ 4 > a a > 3 ‘ ‘4 
aoTepavous Te povoay 0’, 7 Karey’ euovs Sduous. 
> , > ¥oR , , >» 
ov yap tor our av BapBirov Oiyouu’ ere 
out av ope’ eEaipouns mpds AiBuv Aaketv 
aviov: ov yap pou TEepy efeidov Biov. 
“~ A \ 4 7 “ oN 
[cody Sé yept rexrévev Séuas 7d cov 
> QA > 7 3 ? 
cixacGev ev héxrporow éxtabyoerat, 
@ TpooTETOUMAL Kal TEpLTTUTT OV Yepas 
” “A . ‘ 4 3 > ? 
ovoza Kahov aov TH pirny ev ayKadats 
d6€w yuvatka Katmep ovK Exwv Eve, 
“ 4 > , bd > g , 
Wuxy pay pLev, ola, TEepYiv, AAA- Opws Bapos 
Wux7s atravtioinv av. év 0° dveipace 
“~ ld > | > 4 ¥ e ‘\ N 4 
poitaoocd p evppaivas av: ndv yap didous 
Kav vuKtt AevooEY XavTW' dv apy Tpdtrov. | 
b > 3 a, “ ‘ 4 ~ 
el 8’ "Opdews prot yAoooa kat pédos tapHy, 


335 


340 


345 


350 


355 


333 eimrperhs ovrw Wecklein] edmperestdrn Ba éxrperestdrn S (in P éx is 
written over an erasion). Perhaps éxrperijs ovrw is to be preferred. See Critical 


Notes. 


337 otuds B. 344 xaretxev euols B. 346 édpouurS. 348-56 I have 


bracketed as an interpolation. 354 dravrdelny B. 355 ¢gldrouvs B] plras vr. 


356 xywrrw’ Kvicala] byte’ MSS. | rpérov Prinz] xpévov MSS. 


357 yAGrra S. 


AAKHATIS. 19 


dot Wy Kdpnv Arnjpytpos 7 KEtyns TOL 
Upvoiot KnAnoavtTa o €€ “Atdou AaBeiw, 
KkaTtnOov av, kai wp ov8’ 6 TlAovtwvos Kvwv 360 
¥f})> e A 4 N “A 4 
ov” ov Kary puxoTopTos av Xapwv 
téxxev, mpl €s das ody KatacTHo a Biov. 
2 > ff > a , > Y , 
add’ obv éxetoe poo déxa p’, oTayv Odva, 
Kat dap éroimal’, ws cuvoikyooved. jot. 
év Tatow avrais yap pw emokyyw Kédpors 365 
got tovade Oetvas wAEvpa T ExTetvas TEéAAS 
mXevpotort Tots Gots: pndé yap Bavdy more 
Tov xwpls Env THS povns MOTHS €mol. 
XO. Kat phy éyd ao TévB0s ws hiros hiro 
umpov cvvoiow THadE: Kat yap aia. 370 
AA. @ tatdes, avrot 57 1dd” elonKxotcare 
Tatpos NéyovtTos pn) yapety GAAnY Twa 
yuvaik ep vuiv pnd’ atiuacey eye. 
AA. kat vov yé dnp, kal TedeuTHow TaAde. 
AA. én rotwde atdas yerpos €& Euns Séyov. 875 
AA. ddyopat, didrov ye Sapov ex dirs yxepos. 
AA. oF viv yevou Toicd’ avT énov pyrTyp Téxvots. 
AA. Toddy p avayxn, cov y' amectepynpevors. 
AA. @ rékv’, ore Cov yphy p’, amépxopa Kato. 
AA. oitpot, ti Spdow Syra cov povovpevos; 380 
AA. ypdvos parata a’: ovdev éo 8’ 6 Katbavav. 
¥ x. “ . ~ ¥ 4 
AA. ayou pe ovy cot mpos Dewy ayou Kdtw. 


358 wor’ 7 Reiske] ws rv MSS. 362 gcxev Lenting] gérxov MSS. 
372 iva] rore S. 376 This verse is not in P, and in L is not in the text, 
but has been added in the margin by l. Hence in P 375 and 377 are given to 
Alcestis, and in Z the lines which belong to Alcestis are assigned to Admetus 
and those of Admetus to her all the way down to 391. 378 » Monk] 7 MSS. 
379 xpGv uc] xeh we Bay éexpiy L (in P yp’ éxpiv has been written by P! over 
an erasure above drépxopai). 


20 | EYPINIAOY 


AA. dpkodpev Huets ot mpoOvycKovtes ober. 

AA. @ daipoy, otas culvyou pm’ amoortepets. 

AA. Kat pny oKoTEvor Oppa pov Bapiverat. 385 

AA. amwddounv ap’, et pe dr) AEtpes, yivas. 

AA. ws ovxér’ ovoray ovdery dv héyous eye. 

AA. op0ov mrpécwror, py imps Twatdas oebev. 

AA. ov 890° Exotod y’. ddda yalper’, & Tékva. 

AA. Brdéhov mpds avrods BAdbov. AA. ovdey eip’ ers. 390 

AA. ti dpas; mpodeitras; AA. xatp. AA. dewdo- 
pny tadas. 

XO. BéByKev, odkér cot ‘Aduynrov yuvy. 


ETMHAOZ. 


> A a “a A U4 
id pot Tuyas. pata On KdTw orp. 
/ > 47> ¥ s 
BéBaxev, ovKér Eat, w 
TarTep, up adiw. 395 
A > > A / 
ampodutrovaa 8° apov Biov 
? a , 
dppavicev Thapwv. 
ide yap ide Brépapov 
Kal TapaTovous xépas. 
€ ld ¥ » “A > 4 ® 
UTGKOUT OY AKOVTOP, & LaTeEp, avTialw ao’ - 400 
éyo o , eyo, parep, 
... Kadovpat 6 
Os TOTL Goto TiTVwY OTépacW vEoTa~ds. 


386 dp jay B. 389 yxawérw S. 391 mpodrelres L] rpodelres pe r | xatp 
L] xalpe r. 393 bb wo po L. 395 dvlp S] 7X r. 397 wpodducer 
Monk] wp¢duce MSS. 399 xépasa] xepds B xeipasS. 400 dvridtwo’ Monk] 
dyridgtw MSS. 401 éyda’ ey parnp Pl) éyw ce yap warnp L, o° éyd, pare, 
éyo Ba. 402 6S]o or. 403 xirywy a] mirvavr | ordpaccw Barnes) oré- 
pao. MSS. 


AAKH STI. 21 


“ 3 a > > @¢ “A 4 3.63 N 
AA. tiv ob Kd\vovcay 00d’ 6pacay: wot’ éya 
Kat odo Bapeia ovpgpopa temrnypeOa. 405 
ET. véos ey, warep, \eitopat didras dyrrrp. 
povoorodds TE paTpds: @ 
oyeér\ua. 8%) Tadav 
éyo épya.... ov TE 
4 4 rd 
ovykaoi jo. Kovpa. 410 
... ouverdas: 
. 6 @ TATED, 
> a > 9 4 > > @* 9 A la 
avovar avdvaT évipdevoras ovde yy pus 
¥ ‘4 “ AQ? 
eBas rédos avy 740 - 
¥ ‘ ed 
epfiro yap tapos, 
olxopévas 5€ cov, paTep, d\wXev olKos. 415 
XO. “Adpnr’, avdyxn radcde cupdopas dépeuv 
ov yap ov mparos ovdE hoicMios Bporay 
yuvaikds eo OHS NuTraKes: yiyvwoxe Se 
ws Tacw Huw KatOaveiv ddeireras. 
AA. émiotapai ye KovK advw Kaxdy TOO€ 420 
4 > > A > ¥ 39> 3 , 4 
mpooentrat : eidws 8° aur erepopnv madat. 
> s 39 ‘\ “ “A ld “a 
add’ éexhopay yap Trovde Oycopat vexpou, 
TAPETTE Kal LEVOVTES AVTNKXH TATE 
Tavava Tw KaTwHev aomovdw Oe. 
Tmacw Sé Becoadoiow av eyo KpaTa 425 
mévOos yuvaikds THOSE KoLvovTIaL éyw 
Koupa €upyKe Kat pedapmém\@ orody: _ 

406 wdrep delwropua S] Aelropac wdrep r. 407 re S] notin r. 409 ff. the 
lacunas were indicated as in the text by G. Hermann, who also transposed ovy- 
xaot, Which in the MSS. follows po. S has r épol ctyxaci, r re po obyKact. 
412 dvbvar’ dvévar’ Matthiae] dvdvara dvévara Ba dvbvnr’ avévnr’ S. 417 od 
F. W. Schmidt] 7: MSS. 420 ye] rer. 421 rpocéxar’ B (with + written 
over the wa by 0). 425 waow al) raorr. 426 wrévOous Ba | \éyw] 04\w a. 


427 pedhauréwhw crod® § perayxlyos wéwiors c pedayxelpos wérros B. In a and 
d xovpa& évp has been written by the first hand, but the rest of the line is wanting, 
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? , 3 A 4 N U4 
teOpirma O° ot Cevyvuade Kat povaptruKas 
a ? la b 3 ? 4 
Tw@AOUS, TLONPwW Téemver avxévuv PoBnv. 
avr@v O€ pn Kar’ aoru, n AUpas KTUTO 430 
13) | pi) Nipas S 
¥ ? 4 >? 9 ? 
eotw oedyvas dadex’ exAnpoupevas : 
ov yap Tw addov didrepov Baw vexpov 
TOVO OVO dpeivor’ cis ee: akia d€ pow 
TULaV, Emel TETANKEV aVT Epov Oaveiv. 
XO. @ Iediov Otyarep, orp. 435 
, 4 > > ar , 
Xatpovord pou ety “Alba Sdporcey 
Tov advdaduoy olxoy olKerevots. 
¥ 3 93 vd € , J 9 > > N 4 
torw 5° ’Aidas 6 pedayxairas Oeds ost’ emi kdme 
? ‘4 
modariw Te yépwy 440 
vexpotropmos iCet, 
TOAD 7 TOAD Oy yuvatk apioray 
Liuvay “Axepovtiay topevoas édara Sixare. 
TOAAG oe prouco7rdAoL dvrurrp. 445 
? > ¢€ Ud ld > 9 id 
pedpouvot kal” errarovoey T Speiav 
/ ¥ > 9) 7 v 
xXeAuv ev T advpots KdéovTES UpVoLS, 
Ladpta KUKdos avika Kapveiov mepwiowerat wpas 
Tunvos aepopévas 450 
Tavvuxov cedavas, 
Aurapatoi 7’ év 6\Biats “APavats. 
7 ¥ “~ “\ 4 > “w 
Totay €dumes Oavovoa podmay pedéwy aordors. 


428 6 of] re S. 432 ru] re B. 434 riuijs S| rér\ynxey Nauck] ré0vy- 
xev MSS. | @avety Nauck] pudvm S pbvnv B Nav a. 435 6 1] té r (with L). 
436 «lv] év S. | Alda Lascaris] did® L dda P dtdao r. | Sdpoow U] Séuos r (with L). 
437 oixerevors P a] oixerevas L ixerevs B. 438 dtdas Ba] atdns L ans P. 
439 xwrg S] xoéry 7. 443 dyeporvrelay S (but in LZ l has written { above the 
el). 446 dpelay S] ovpelavr. 447 xdéovres Elmsley] xAelovres MSS. 449 xv- 
Kro*s a | mepwlacera: BL] wepivicerat a wepiveloera: (cerac written over an erasure) 
P repwihoerat p. | wpas Hesychiuss. v. repiv)locerar wpas] wp* L wpa Pla wpa B. 
450 I have marked pnws with a dagger as suspicious, 451 xavvbxou a 1) 
mavyvxous r | cedjvas S (but cedrdvas l). 452 aOjvas S (but d0dvacs l). 


AAKH 3TI3%. 23 


el?” ém’ enol pev ety, orp. 465 
duvaiay O€ oe Tépat 
a 3 > vd 4 
ddos €€ Aida tepdpvev 
Kaxuroto re peiOpav 
TOTApia. VEPTEPA TE KaTE. 
ov yap, @ v> pdva, Pita yuvatkar, 460 
ov TOY avTas 
¥ o > “ “~ 3 ~ 
eTAaS TOOW avTL oas aperpar 
woyas €€ “Aiba. Kovda cor 
XIav eravabe mérou, yivar. et dé TH 
. id o aura ¥ > A » 
Katvov EXowTo héxos Tdats, 7) Lad ay esory’ av ety 
otuynGets Téxvots TE TOLS Tots. 465 
parépos ov Dedovoas dvrurtp. 
po Trades xOovi kpipat 
déuas, ovde TaTpos yepatoy, 
a »¥ 9 > ¥ ¢, 
6y érexov 8” ovx erhay piecOat, 
a A ¥ a 
oxer\iw, Tohay EXOVTE xaiTav. 470 
av 8° év nBa 
y nBo 
véa mpolavovaa hurds ot 
é P $ XN 
¥ 
TOLaUTAS ELn LoL KOpoat 
auvduddos girias addyou- Td yap 
457 ‘Alda] dou S. 458 Kwxvroté re pelOpwv] xal xwxvrots pelOpwv L (xwxv- 
roto l, who has also written above cal the word mepicods) cat xwxvrots peéOpwv P 
cal xwxurod Te peé—pwy Ba. xal was omitted by Matthiae as an interpolation. 
(Kwxvuroté re pel@pov Earle.) 459 xwr} S (but xwra l). 460 od ydp, & (ov) 
pbva, pita yuvaxdy Wilamowitz] od ydp, @ pbva w pida yuvaxdy MSS. 461 ad- 
ras Erfurdt] éavras D (cavras 1, who has also inserted ye before rdv) éauvras P 
caurads r.| duelpacdac S (duelyai l). 462 “Aida Lascaris] diéa Ba déao S. | 
cota S] xotda r. 463 érdvw0e Erfurdt] érdywiev Ba P érdw L. | réoo] 
wéceel. 464 whois Néxos S| Bl udr av] udd S. 465 réxvowr P réxvow*® L. 
469 5° otk] Kovx P otk L | picasa S. 470 exovres S (but gxovte 1). 471 vég] 


vég véou S. 472 po L (with e written over the o by Z!) no is wanting in P. | 
xipoa: Musgrave] xupjoa: MSS. 473 7d Erfurdt] rodro MSS. 
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XO. 


HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 
HP. 
XO. 


EYPIIIAOY 


3 4 4 lg ea \ a“ ¥ > ¥ 
év BuoTw omavioy pepos’ 7 yap av epory aduzros 


> 7“ A ‘4 
du alwvos av Evvein. 


HPAKAH2. 


‘4 a ~ a“ v4 
Eévor, Pepaias THadE Kwpnrar yGovds, 
¥ 3 / S , 
Adpnrov év Sdpovow apa Kuyyavo,; 
¥ > 3 4 ~ 7 e 4 
cor év Sdporow tats Pépyros, ‘Hpaxdes. 
> b ] 3 A , , ~ é 
add’ ele ypeia Tis o€ Becoarav xOdova 
, “~ »” ~ 4 
Téume, Pepatoy aoru mpooBynvat TOE. 
Tipvv0iw mpacow tw Evpvabei moévov. 
kal mot Topevyn,; T@ ouvelevEar TAY; 
2) “ é y A 10 4 
pykos Térpwpov appa Atcouydous peéra.. 
Tas ouv Ouvyoy,; pov aepos el Eévou; 
¥ ¥ ' , > L4 
ameipos: ovmw Burrovey 7Oov xOova. 
ouK eo immov Seomdca o avev pax7ns. 


b) > sQ> 9 “~ ‘ ‘4 : > 9 a 
GAN’ ovd’ azrevtrety TOUS TéVOUS Olov T epmoi. 


N ¥3 99 xh Q +) “A “ 
KTavev ap n&es 7) Gavay avrov peveis. 
3 4 > 9 ~ ~ A 4 > 3 A 
ov TOVd: ayava mparov av Spdpoun eyo. 


TiS’ dv Kpatnoas Searorny ti€ov Ad Bots; 


mTw@ous amratw Koipavy TipyvOiw. 

9 > \ ‘ 3 : “ / 
ouK Evpapes yadtvov euBadey yvabacs. 
el LY YE TUP TVEOVTL PUKTYPwY arr. 


add’ avdpas aprapovor Nawmpais yrdbors. 


~ > a 4 > 4 ‘4 
Onpav dpeiwy xoptov, ovy trmuv héyes. 
harvas tous dy aipaow mepuppevas. 


475 


480 


485 


490 


496 


474 Bid6rw B (with the or written over an erasure) fiw S (in L a ye has been 
inserted by l before Blw). | av has been erased in L. | Zuory L] éuol y P eporye r. 
477 Kiyxdvw Lal xixdvw 7. 479 x@bva] wore S. 480 ¢depalwy S (in Ll 
has written ov over wy»). 481 bw B. 482 cuvétevtac S] mpocdfevtac r. 


483 Opnixds B. 


487 rods révovs Monk] wévous P pw hy wdvous L. 


Tots wdvoes 


Ba|r vol Bal répo Dréve P. 488 péves B. 492 edpaées S (edpapes l). 
496 aivacwap) atpaccr. 


AAKHATI. 25 


HP. rivos 8’ 6 Opdébas mais warpos Kopmalerat; 
XO. “Apeos, Caypicov @pykias médrns ava€. 
HP. kai révde rovpod Saipovos mévov A€yets: 
“ “ > N ‘ ‘N i. y ¥ 
OKANPOS Yap alel Kal pos aimos Epyerat - 600 
el Xp) pe Wao ovs “Apys éyeivato 
paxnv cuvarpat, mpata pev AuKdovt, 
s \ v4 , >» , 
avfis dé Kixve, rovde 5’ épyouas tpirov 
dyava maddos Serrdry TE TUMBadrav. 
add’ odtis €or 6s Tov "Aku HVS yovoy 505 
TpécavTa YEelpa TodEpiay wot oWeras. 
XO. kat py 68° abrés THOSE Koipavos yGovds 
"Adunrtos ew Swpdrov ropeverar. 
AA. yatp’, & Avds rat Hepoéws 1 ad’ aiparos. 
HP. "Adpunre, kat ov yaipe, @ercoadar ava€. 610 
AA. B€doup. av: evvouy 8° ovta a eSemiorapa. 
HP. ri xpnpa Koupe THOE mevBinep TPETES ; 
AA. Odarrey Tw’ év T° Hepa pede» VEKpOv. 
HP. am’ ovy Téxvwv Gav Tnpovny eipyot Oeds. 
AA. (Gow kat’ otkous maides ovs Epuo” eyo. 615 
HP. waryp ye pnv wpatos, eimep otyeras. 
AA. Kkaxelvos €oTe x7 TeKOVaE p., Hpaxdets. 
HP. ov pay yuvy y' ohwdev “Adxnotis ev; 
AA. duthovs én’ airp podos ears wou Néyeuv. 
HP. érepa Oavovons elrras 4 Cadons wept; 520 
AA. eotw Te KouKér eat, adyuver O€ pe. 

497 56 L) 6'6 P der. 498 dpeos B S (and a®) dpews al l. | Opnxlas (P 6pa- 
xdéas L) faxpicov S | réddns B. 500 alel BL] det r | alwos a (with the a cor- 
rected from an ¢) éros P. 501 raéow Wecklein] racy MSS. | obs] ols S. 
504 cupBardv L (with the circumflex rewritten by !) a?] cuuBarwv 7. 505 yé- 
vor] réxoy L. S506 wodeulay Ba} wodeul** L rodeplwy P l. 509 +r was 
omitted in S. 511 3 omitted in S. 512 rpéxes B. 514 dn’ Ba. 


515 fae: B. 519 airdy S. 520 xép: S] tru r. 521 torw re] fori re 
B. | 36 wa] ré pa L r* ept P. 
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HP. ovdéy tt paddov 016°: dona yap déyes. 
AA. ov olaOa poipas As TUXELY aiTny xpewv, 
HP. 010’, avrt oov ye katOavery udepevyy. 
AA. as ovv er eoTw, ElmEep Hverev TAHOE; 625 
HP. a, px mpdoxrar axoirev, €s Td” GpBadod. 
AA. réOyny’ 6 pédAwv, kal Gaver od €or’ ert. 
HP. ywpis td 7 elvar Kat 7d py vomilerar. 
AA. ov rpde Kpives, “Hpardets, xeivy 0° ey. 
HP. ti dyTa kates; tis ditwv 6 xarOarvev; 530 
AA. yuvy: yuvatkos aprios peprypeda. 
HP. d6vetos 4 cot ovyyevns yeyood TIS; 
AA. 6@vetos, d\Aws 8° Hv avayKaia Sdépots. 
HP. és ovv €v otkots cotow wreoey Biov; 
AA. atpds Oavdvros évO0d8’ apdavedero. 635 
HP. dev. 
¥f)> 9 ld > “ 4 

ci” nupopev o°, “Adpunre, 7) AuTrovpeEvor. 
AA. as 57 Ti Spdowy Tévd" Uroppamres Ndyov; 
HP. €vwv mpos ad\dwv Eotiay tropevoop.as. 

> ¥ s \ , > ¥ / 

AA. ovk eotw, avak: py toadvd’ €or Kaxov. 
HP. dAvmoupevors dyAnpds, et pdrou, E€vos. 640 
AA. reOvacw ot Oavovres: add’ tO" és Sdpous. 
HP. aicypov mapa kralovor Jowacba pidors. 
AA. yxwpis Eevavds ciow of o° érd€opev. 

524 fy rl B. = 5525 qvece BL. «= 26 aL] a Paar. ph] omitted in P. | 
duBadod Nauck] avaBadot MSS. 527 réOvnx' 6 Ba] ré6vnxe L (but with x’ 6 
written over the xe by L!) réOvnxev 6 P| xat Oavay ovk gor’ Ere Schwarz] nal 6 
Gavey obxér’ éorew P yw Oavdv ov éor’ eri L.  xovxér’ €06" (Xow B) 6 xarOavay 
Ba. 530 ¢lr\wv] ofv P qv L (but L! has deleted av and written ¢iAwy in the 
margin). 531 yuvaids 3° a. 533, 534 are wanting in the text of L, but 
have been added in the margin by ZL}. 534 wrece a P wreBe B. 536 ei 
was omitted in LZ, but has been supplied by l. 537 5) rh al] 5h ter. 


538 tévwy a D1] tévov Pl keivwy B| addqv S | éorlav B. 539 récdvd’ B. 
541 és S] eis r. 542 plros] Evous S. 543 éodtouev Pl] elodtopev r. 


AAKH STI. 27 


HP. pees pe, kat cou pupiay ew yapuy. 
AA. ovk éoti addov o avdpos éoriav podeiv. 545 
HyOU ov THdE SwuaTwY eEwtious 
Eevavas ot€as, Tors T éhectdow dpacov 
, ~ ~ 9 A f 
oitwy tapewat TAROGOs: ed Sé KAQoaTE 
Gupas peravdous: ov mpére Gowwpmevous 
kuew orevaypav ovde AuTEetoOa E€vous. 650 
XO. Ti dpas; Tovavrns ouppopas wpocketpévys, 
» “~ ~ ld “~ i 
Adpnre, ro\pas evodoxeiv; Ti wapos el; 
AA. aad’ et dopo ode kat modews ayaa 
Eévov poddvra, waddAov ay p erjveras; 
> “a > bd] a “ ‘ QA “A 
ov Onr’, érei or cuppopa pev ovdey av 655 
4 > 8 > > , > 9 , 
peiwy éytyver, a€evatepos 8” éyd. 
“ A “A » a ok > ‘4 
Kal 7pos Kakovow ado ToUT av HY Kakop, 
Sdpous KadetoOat Tovs Emovs €xOpokévous. 
atrés 8° dpiorou rovde Tuyydvw Sévou 
6tav mot “Apyous Supiay €\Ow xOdva. 560 
XO. mas obv expumTTes TOY TapdvTa Saipova, 
, ld 3 , € + a! 4 
dirov pordvros avdpds, ws avros Aéyes; 
AA. ovk ay mor nOédnoev cioedOeiy Sopous, 
EU TOV ELOY TL TNPATWY eyVAPLCE. 
Kat T@ LEV, Ol.aL, Spay TAO” ov B6Ew poverty, 665 
ovo’ aivéoe: pe Tapa 8° ovK emiorarat 
PéAaOp’ arabety odd’ atipalew Eévous. 

546 rode d) rade a rdvée r. 547 édecriocw Gaisford] égecrdo. MSS. 
548 ¢v England] év MSS. (évdexryoate B). 549 peravdous Ussing] pecavdous 
MSS. 551 rocatrns S | rpocxemévns Wakefield] mrpoxequévns MSS. 552 fevo- 
doxety Stephanus] fevodoxet» MSS, | npos C] pwpds r. 558 xaneicOa: L (but xa 
has been changed to xex by J) | éxOpotévous S] xaxotévous r. 560 grav wor’ ] 
Sray wep S. 563 after #0é\ncev the writer of B repeated by mistake the let- 
ters ws aérds \ from the preceding verse, but they have been cancelled with red- 


lead. S64 é¢yripuce B) éyvdpwer r. 565 ov détw ppovety Herwerden] ov 
¢povety 8x9 MSS, 
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XO. @ ToAvVEEVos Kai éhevOpov dvdpds del oT’ olKos, erp. 
aé€ Tow Kat 6 IIvOtos evAvpas *AmdA\wv 570 
nEiwoe vaiEey, 
étha O€ Gotot pyndrovdpas 
e€v vépos yevéeo an, 
doypuay Oia KuT¥wV 675 
Booknpact wovor oupilov 
TOULviTas vpLEvaious. 

N b ] bd 7 “ 4 4 
aouv 8° érouaivovro xapa peréwy Barsai re 
AvyKes, d&yrurrp. 
éBa 5€ Aurove” "OOpvos vasray AEdvTwY 680 
€ “ ¥ 
a dadouwwds tha: 
xXdSpevoe 5° audi cay Kdpar, 
DotBe, roucddb pr 
veBpos whikdpuav Tépav 585 
rd > 3 “A “ v4 
Baivova édarav odvpw Kovda, 
Xaipovoe evpporr podma. 
Totyap ToAupndoraray orp. 
éatiav olxet rapa Kad\ivaov 
Bo.Biay Nipvay: apdrors dé yuav 590 
‘ 4 4 
Kat mediwv Samédacs 
9 9 ‘N A bd a la 
Opov ape ev aehiov Kkvepaiav 
e ld b ld “\ “~ ld 
inmootacw atdépa trav Modoooay .. . TiPerat, 
movtiov 6 Aiyaiwy’ én’ axrav 596 
>] 7 4 4 
adievov IInAtov Kparvver. 

569 wl] tbr | wodttevos Kal édrevddpov Wecklein (rodvtelvou cal édevdépov Pur- 
gold)] wodvgecvos kal éXevdepos MSS. 570 xal 6] x¢@ L. 572 érha Matthiae] 
érdy MSS. 574 vduos Pierson] dduocs MSS. (Sduor0r B). 577 romrvijras S. 
S79 Barial L] Parla 7. 580 bépvos L} dOpvos r. S82 xdbpevce Monk] éxé- 
pevoe MSS. 588 rovydp ro B. 589 oixe? Purgold] olkets MSS. 590 ya» 
B) yidv a (with the circumflex over uv deleted by a!) yiav L yulav P. 594 tré 


crac B (with fF (=rihv) written over the » by B}). 595 3} 17 S| Alyalur 
schol.) alyatov MSS. , 


AAKHXTI, 29 


‘ “ o bd a 
KQU VvuV ddpov ALTETATAS dvricrp. 
d€€aro tetvov vorep@ Bredapy, 
~ 4 > 4 4 > 
Tas dikas KAatwy adoyou véKuv ev 
Sapacw apriBary : 600 
XN SN b \ 3 (4 XN ? “~ 
TO yap evyevés Ex€perat mpos alda. 
> “ 2 “A \ 4 > 4 ¥ 
év Tos ayalotor S€ mar’ Evert codias. ayapar: 
5 > > A ~ , 9 
mpos 8 éua wuye Odpoos nora 
beooeBn para Kedva mpakey. 605 
AA. avdpav Depaiwy evpevns tapovcia, 
véxuy ev On TavT exovTa mpdo7ro\ot 
hépovow apony és radov Te kai Tupdy: 
ypers S€ THY Oavovoav, ws vomilerat, 
‘4 > 9 “~ e o € 4 
mpooeimar eftovrayv votarny Odov. 610 
N “\ e€ “~ N , ~ ‘ 
XO. Kat pv 6p@ owbv trarépa ynpato most 
oreixovr’, dmadovs 7” ev xEpory Sdpapt! of 
KOopov h€povras, vepTépwy aydahpara. 


DEPH®. 


NKW KAKOLOL DOLOL OUyKapvev, TEKVOD ’ 
> “~ o 2 ‘ > “~ ‘\ id 
éxOhns yap, ovdeis avrepel, Kat addpovos 615 
yuvarkos Hpaprykas. adda Tavra pev 
d€epew avaykn Kaimep ovra Svodopa. 
Séyou Sé kdopov Tovde, Kat Kata yOovos 
itw: TO TavTnS Tapa TYnacba y pear, 
9 A A , A , 
NTS ye THS ONS TpovOave Wuyi, TEKVOY, 620 
Kat pp ovK ama.d eOnKev ovd’ Elage aoU 
oTepevra yypa mevOipw katadbiverv, 
598 feivow Aldine] évo» MSS. 599 Plras Aldine] gillas MSS. 603 éveorriy 
Barnes] verre MSS. | in LD dyapac has been deleted by 1. 604 qora: S] fora r. 


608 és] rps S. 617 ddcgopa S (and a*)] dvopevi rd. 622 xaraddlvev Mat- 
thiae) xaragOivet» MSS. 
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macats © eOnKxey evkde€otepov Biov 
yuvartiv, epyov Thaca yevvatoy TOE. 
> , N td ? b ] v4 ‘N 
@ TOVOE pev DHA, avacTycaca dé 625 
NGS TiTvovTas, xarpe, Kav “Atoou Sopots 
ev Got yevoiTo. pypt Tovovrous yapous 
Ave Bpotoiow, 7 yapew ovK akvov. 
AA. our’ 7WdOes és TOvd’ €€ e€pov KAnOeis Tador, 
¥ > 9 % “ a , 
out ev didovot ony Tapovotayv éyw. 630 
a A ¥ > YQ. 3 4 
Koo Lov O€ ToDTOV oU7T0N’ 45° évdvcerat, 
ov yap Tt Tay aav evdens Tadyoerat. 
) A A 36669 «(3 > v4 3 vA 
Tore Evvahypew ypnv ao oT wWAUpHY eyo. 
“ > 9? A “N A “ » “~ 
ov 8° éxmodwy oTas Kal Tapes aAXw Oavety 
véw yeépwr wy, TVD & o& Sy; 635 
YEP WY, TOVD ATrOLLoEN vEeKpov; 
+) 9 > ¥ 9 9 “~ “A 4 4 
[ovx 708’ ap’ dpOas Tovde THpatos TraTyp, 
ovd’ 7 TEKELY Pac KoUVTG. Kal KEKANMEVH 
ad >, » 4 > 9 > 9 
BATHpP pw eructe: Sovdiou 8° ad’ aiparos 
pPaoT@ yuvarkos ons UmeBAHOnv daOpa. | 
eéderEas els EAXeyyov Leda Os el, 640 
4 > > a ~ \ V4 
Kal ov vomilw matda ody wepuKévat. 
> » , , > , 
7} Tapa TavTwv Svampéres apvyia, 
a (4 > «A > NN , s,s g , 
Os THAUKOGS Oy Kami Téeppw HKwv Biov 
> > a 3 > > *S ~ 
ov« nOé€Anoas ovd’ erodApnoas Gaver 
TOU TOU TPO TraLdds, GAA THY’ EidoareE 645 
yuvaik’ dOveiav, Hv eyo Kat pnrépa 
Tatépa T av evdikws av nyoipny povyv. 
vd , > «A , > 9 ma >» 9 , 
kairo. Kadov y ay TOVvd ayav’ Hywviow 
623 evkredcrepov B} evxdedoraroy r. 625 révd' éubv S| cdoac’} odo’ B. 
626 rirvovrasa] mirvdvras B mirvobyvras S | kav S (written over an erasure in L)]} 
kely Y. 631 roirov Earle} rév odv MSS. 635 dromdty] dromufy @ dro- 
pwtas S drromwtes B. (arouudte Matthiae). 636-39 rejected by Earle. See 


Critical Notes. 643 ryrixbod' Ba) rndlxos Lr’ HAlxos P. 647 +’ dv Elms- 
ley} r Barey’ S. | ubvynv S a) euby B. 
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“A “~ XN \ , ‘ 4 
TOU Gov Tpd TaLdos KaTOavav, Bpaxs S€ cor 
, e . , , 
TAaVTWS O NowTos HY BiwTiyLOS Kpovos. 650 
9 3 & » 9 ‘ N , 
[kaya 7 av eLwy ynde Tov AowTov ypovor, 
KoUK ay povabets EoTEevov KaKots €p0Cs. | 
“ “ gg > “\ ~“~ > , 
kat pnv co avdpa xpy tale evdaipova 
aérovlas: nBynoas pev év Tupavvids, 
mais 8° Hv eyo wor Tavde Siddoxos Sdpwr, 655 
4 > > ¥ A ¥ , 
wor ouK arexvos KaTOavayv addors Souov 
Aehpew epedres 6phavov Stapraca. 
ov pny Epes ye w ws atypalovTa cov 
A “A r 4 9 9Q 2 
yijpas Oavely rpovduxas, dotis aldddpav 
TpOs O 7 padorTa, KAVTL TOVOE prov yapLy 660 
4 N “ € “a > 3 4 
Toudvoe Kal OV x7 TeKOVO’ HAAaEaTHv. 
V4 - “~ 3 OM 4 
toiyap durevwy tratdas ovKér’ av dbavas, 
ot ynpoBooKycovor Kat Oavdvra ce 
meptoTedovoe Kat mpoPycovrat veKpov. 
ov yap o eywye THe py aro yepi- 665 
ld \ “\ 9 o 3 2 > »¥ A 
téOvnKa yap 57 tobmi ao’: «i 8° adXou Tuyov 
TUTHPOS avyas Eicopa, Keivou héyw 
N “~ a > > ‘ ? 4 
Kal Tatod p elvat Kat pidoyv ynporpodor. 
parnv ap ot yépovtes evyovrat Dave, 
“A ig “ XN 4 , 
YNpas Weyovres kat paxpov xpovov Biov: 670 
ny ° eyyus EO Odvaros, ovdeis Bovdrerat 
OvjoKew, To ynpas 8° ovdKér’ €or avrots Bapu. 
XO. “Abun0’, adits yap 7 mapovea ovpdopa, 
twatoat, waTpos O€ u7 wapokvvys ppevas. 

651-2 rejected by Lenting. fy» a. 657 Siuaprdca S dcaprdcev r l. 
658 driudfovra S] driudtwy ror. 659 wpotdwxas S] rpovduxd o r. 665 ryde 
uh Weil] 793" éup MSS. 671 A\Oa B. 672 Ovijcxeyv] Oavetva. 673 "Aéd- 
unO Mekler] wratcacd’ MSS. 674 watoa Mekler] w rat MSS. (Elmsley 


pointed out that w xwat in 674 was probably a mistake of the copyist due to o wai 
just below in 675). | dpéva S. 
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© tat, tiv’ abyets, woTepa Avddy 4 Pptya 
KaKots €havvery apyupavntoy oer; 

ovx ola $a @eooadov pe KaTO @eaaadov 
TATpOS yeyaTa yunoiws é€devGepor,; 

¥ e 4 N 4 4 

ayav uBpiles, Kal veavias Noyous 

er 2 e “A 3 ‘ 4 ¥ 
pirtev €s nas ov Bahwy ovtws are. 

3 N ? > ¥ (4 3 4 

éyo d€ 0 otkwy Seomdrny éyevaynv 
Kabpef’, dpeidw 8° ody trepOvyoKey ober: 
ov yap TaTp@ov TOVd’ edeEdunv vopor, 

‘4 V4 4 asQo ¢€ 4 
Tatowy mpoOvyjoKey matépas, ovd’ “EXAnvuKdr. 
TavT@ yap etre SvoTuy7s ElT’ EvTUX7)S 
epus: a 5° Huov ypHy oe TvyxXavew Exes. 

~ a ¥ V4 4 A 
TOAAWY [LEV APYELS, to\utrA€O pous d€ wou yuas 
Netw: warpos yap tavr édeEdunv mapa. 

vi Onra o HdiknKa; TOV oO dTOoTEpa; 


pH Ovncy’ vrép Tovd’ avdpds, 00d’ eyo apd Gov. 


id € ~ “~ 4 b +] ? ~ 
xaipes 6pav dos: warépa 8° ov yaipew Soxeis; 
> “N 4 “ 4 4 
7 pV modvy ye Tov KaTw Noyilomat 

, N A id 4 > > g a 
xXpovov, 76 Sé Cav puxpdv, GAN’ Guws yduKd. 
ov your avadas Sieudyou 7d p7 Oavety, 
kat Cys wapeOwv thy rempapevyny Toyny, 

? , 9 > : ‘ > ‘? 

TQUTYY KATAKTAS* EIT EnV aripvytav 
; - | 

Léyes, yuvaikds, @ KaKicO’, noonpevos, 
7) TOU KaXov Gov mpovOaver veaviou; 

“ > 3 “~ 4 ‘ ; ~ 
sodas 8° édnitpes wore py Oavety more, 
el THY Tapovoay KaTOavelw TeEices aeEt 

a 3 € “ ”~ “a 3 3 4 4 
yuvaty’ umép wou: Kar dvediles didors 


675 


680 


685 


690 


695 


700 


679 dyavu DL. 680 drei B. 682 dfeiiwd Ba] dpelrkwyS. 686 xpi B. 
687 yas L] yas B yulas r. 689 ilkyoa S. 690 Ovijox’ S] Ovijox’ r. 
692 4 S (with a)] 77. 693 cpuxpdv a P. 694 ov yoov BL] ob ¥ ovr. 
699 & édedpes Ba & eipes S (but 5¢ y edpes 1). FOO welcaas dy S. 
7O1 xaroveadlfas B. 


698 7 B. 


AAKHS TIS. 


Tots n Gédovor Spay 7ad’, avros av Kaxkds; 
ciya: vopule 5’, eb ov THY GavToOU didets 
yux7y, prety amavras: el 5” Has KaKas 
Epes, akovoy TOAAG KoU evd7) KaKd. 
XO. ahetw héNexTas viv TE Kat Td Tply KaKa: 
mavoa. dé, rpéa Bu, maida ody Kaxoppobar. 
AA. déy’, ws epov héEavros: ef 5° adyets KAW 
Tahnfes, ov xpnv o eis es ELapapraverv. 
®E. cov Sd dv rpobvyjoKkwv paddov e&npdpravov. 
AA. tatrév yap nBavr dvdipa Kai mpéaBuv ave, 
DE. wWoy7p pea Civ, ov Suvotv, ddeidroper. 
AA. kat pry Ads ye peiLov’ dv Cains xpovov. 
PE. pyyoreve roddds, ws Odvwor m)eioves. 
elf’ avdpos ENOors Tovde y’ és xpeiay wore. 
@E. apa yovevow ovdev exduxoyv raloav; 
AA. paxpov Biov yap nobouny éparvra oe. 
DE. add’ ov ov vexpdv avti cov Tovd’ éexdépets, 
AA. onpeta tis ons ¥, @ KaKioT’, aipvyias. 
DE. ovTo. mpos npav y’ wer’: ovK Epeis TdOE. 
AA. got Tovr ovedos: ov yap WOedes Saver. 
PE. didov ro Péyyos Tovro Tov Oeov, pidov. 
AA. Kady 76 A\jpa KovK év avdpdow Td adv. 
@E. ovk éyyedas yépovra Baoralwy vexpov. 
AA. Oavy ye pévrou SuoKdens, Grav Jarys. 
ME. Kakas axove ov pede Javdvte por. 


705 


710 


713 
720 


719 
714 
715 
716 
717 
718 
721 


725 


706 rd Wakefield] r4 MSS. 709 xp4v B. 711 }Bdvr' L (with 6 and a?) 


nuove r. 713 ff. the arrangement in the text is that of Wecklein. 


See 


Critical Notes. 714 dpa B| raédv B P (corrected by p). 716 vexpbv y B. 
717 ris ofs y Herwerden] ris cfs Ba. onueta y @ xdxure radr’ dyuxlas S. 
718 otre S| y omitted in S. 723 dAjuua B | dvipdow a D1 p) dvipdon r. 


725 Gavi S Odvn B Ody a | Odvns S Cdyn: @ Oar B. 726 wélra S uAdtgca tr. 
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AA. dev dev: 7d yypas ws avadeias TrEwv. 
DE. 78’ odk avatdys: tHvd’ épnupes adpova. 
AA. adedOe xape tov’ €a Darpar vexpov. 
PE. ames: Papers 8° adros dv adryns hoveus, 730 
dikas Te Saers Gotot KNOEGTALS ETL. 
> ¥ > ¥ > s>-» > 9 9 , 
n Tap “AkaorTos ovKér eoT ev avdpacry, 
el py oO adEeddns aipa Tinwpyoerat. 
AA. €ppwy vev abros xn Evvarkjoacd oor 
¥ XN ” 4 ¥ 
amade avdds GVTOS, WomTEp afLoL, 735 
ynpaoKer: ov yap TO8 &' és Tab’rov oTeyos 
veo’: et & dareurety xpyv pe knpixwv vio 
THY ONY TaTpway EoTiav, aTELTOV av. 
ners 5€ — Tov Tool yap oioréov Kaxdv — 
‘4 € a > ”~ ~ 4 
oTEelywpmev, ws av év Tupa Paper vexpov. 740 
XO. twid. oyxerria rodruys, 
@ yevvaia Kal péy’ apiorn, 
“ ld , ‘4 > ¢€ “A 
xatpe- mpddpwv ce yOdrds 0 “Epps 
yg - 3 3 } ld > ww 
Avdns Te d€xour, et SE Te KAKEL 
mr€ov est ayabots, TovTwy petéxouvo 745 
“Atoou vipd edpevo 
ov vupdy tapedpevots. 


729 Kal pe S. 731 re} 52 S. | soto: S a] rotct cote: B (but B! has deleted 
goict). 732 j7ép']q7 dp Pajrap Lar &p B| &xdavoros ob Zor’ ev 
avépaow ér: B(b has written in the margin ovkér’ éor' év dvipdow). 734 Eppwv 
schol. (reves 5¢ Eppwv ypddovor adv Tw ¥)] Epps Ba Eppov L p Eppo* P. | vvy Lasca- 
ris] vdv MSS. 735 dvros S] Svres r (with l). 736 1@d' @r’ Elmsley] réde 
Y¥ Bard tr S. | ravré S. 737 xpiv B) xp} L (with »v added by ZL!) xypj r. 
739 rovv rociv L p| rod rool P rovurociva rouproc! B. = =741 wie Bal) la S. | 


oxerrlyn DB. 742 dpiuora S. 743-44 dns épufs re déxnd'’ B. 745 aya- 
Ootor B | peréxovo’ al] peréxove* L peréyovoa P peréxou B. 746 wydy B] 


vida r. | mpocedpevois S. 


AAKH STIS. 35 


@EPAITON. 


“\ A ¥ b) \ rd XN 
modXovs pev Hon Kam TavTotas xPovds 
Eévous podovras 016 és "Adpunrov Sdpous, 
ots Setrrva mpovOnk’: adda Tovd’ ovmw Eévov 
a > 9» , > ¢€ 4 > 4 
kaxiov €s THVD EoTiay edcEauny. 750 
6s mpata pev tevOovvta Seamdérny opav 
conde xatodpno apetpacbar midas. 
» > »¥ , Aw? 
erata 5 ovre cudpovas éd€€aTo 
Ta Tpoatuxovta E€via, Tuppopav paldr, 
%\\> ¥ ‘ , » , 
adX’ Eb Te py Pepoupev, wTpuvey péperv. 755 
motnpa © év xeiperou kicowov haBov 
mive pedaivns pytpos evlwpov pebu, 
ews EOépuny avrov apdiBaoa prog 
¥ , A “ ? 4 
olvouv: orépe: S€ Kpata pupoivys KAadors 
dpova’ vraxtav, [diooa & Hv pédAn KAvEW 760 
€ \ b s “A 2 3 , a“ 
6 pev yap 75¢,| Tov év ’Adpurrov Kakav 
ovdey mpoTiay, oixérat 5 exdaiopev 
d€oroway: oppa 8 ov edetkvupev Edvw 
id ¥ “\ #Q> 3 4 
tTéyyovtes: “Aduntos yap wd’ édiero. 
‘\ “~ 3 N Q\ > a e ~ 
Kai vov eyo pev ev Soporow Eto 765 
Eévov, mavoupyov Koma kat AyorTyy Twa, 
9S éx Sdpwv BEBynxer, ovd’ Edeomounv 
asQ> 9 id ~ > > 4 3 ‘\ 
ovd e&€rewa yxeip, aToupalwr ery 
déomoway, | pol mact 7 oikérarou HY 


LTH: KaKav yap pupiwy eppvero, 770 
748 els B. 749 tévov Dobree] tévov MSS. 750 és S] es r. 755 é- 
poev B. | orpuve B P. 756 xelpeco: a] xelpect 7. 759 pvpcivyns Canter] 


pupolyos MSS. 760 doa — pde not in S (in L l has supplied 760 in the 
margin, and 761 in the text over an erasure). I have bracketed the words as 
an interpolation. 761 wie B. 765 doris Ba. 767 éperduny D. 769 9 
*yot Wakefield] 7 uo. MSS. 770 épptero S] éptere r. 
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bd b) , > 9 5 , * N , 
dpyas pahkacaovo avopos. apa tov E€évoy 
oTuy® Sukatiws, €v Kakots advypevov; 
HP. ovros, Ti cepvov Kat weppovriKos Bdéres; 
ov xp) oKvOpwror Tots E€vors Tv Tpda7TOAOV 
elvar, déxeoOa 8 eirpoonydpy dpevi. 775 
“\ >. > e “~ 4 4 > e “~ 
av 8 avdp’ ératpov Seomérov apd” épar, 
OTVYVO TPOTAT® Kal TUvapPpvHpLevy 
déyer, Oupaiov myparos omovdny exwv. 
a~ > »¥ , ¢ a ‘ , , 
dedp’ €dO’, Gras av Kat coparepos yep. 
‘ae ‘ , > a oY , 
Ta Ovyta mpaypar oldas Hv exe pvow; 780 
> Q ¥ , , %\\> »¥ > 2 A 
oar pev ov: wolev ydp; add’ axov’ epod. 
Bporots amact xatOavetv ddeiderat, 
Kouk eott Oynrav coms é€eriotarat 
‘ ¥ ? > a 
THv avptov péddAovaay et Buwoerar: 
XV “~ 4 N 9 4 by 4 
TO TNS TUXNS yap aphaves ot mpoBycerat, 785 
»¥ > > ‘\ 2Q>9 ey 7 2 
KaoT ov dwWakrov ovd ddioKkerat TéExvp. 
TavT ovy akovoas Kal pabav éuod dpa, 
¥ , A N > @ 4 
evppaive oavroy, tive, Tov Kal’ Huépay 
, , , 1. a »¥ A , 
Biov doyiLov adv, Ta 8 adda. THs TUyNS. 
tina d€ Kal THY TrELaTOV HoiaTHY Dewv 790 
Kumpw Bporotow: evxpevns yap 7 Oeds, 
“\ > » > ¥ ww“ ." 4 . 
Ta 8 GAN’ €agov TavTa Kat 180d Adyots 
J A ¥ > Ud ~ 4 
épotoww, etmep 6pOd oot Soca éyew- 
> , ¥ “ ¥ 4 > A 
Olpat LEV. OUKOUY THY ayay humrynV adets 
win pe?” nav [racd’ vrepBarav Tvyxas, 795 


771 dpa BP (corrected by P}). 781 olua] 50k Plutarch Consol. ad 
Apollon. 11, p.104. 782 d&raciv drodavetv Menander Monostich.69. 783 éoriy 
aurGv Plutarch l. 8.¢. 785 of] ot S 7 C. 787 rodr Orion Anth. viii. 4 
p. 63. 788 wive Lp} mlver. T92 widot Monk] ridov P welOovr. 794 oluac 
uév] these words are assigned to the servant in a. 795 rvyas] yp. widas a} in 
the margin. Theschol. mentions both readings. The words rdod5’— ruxacOels 
were rejected by Iferwerden as interpolated from 829 and 832. 
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orepavos muxacbeis|; Kat cad’ old dBovvera 
Tov vuv oxvOpwrov Kai Evvertatos Tt ppevav 
peOoppiet oe mirvdos euterwv oKvdov. 
” s' “ “\ N ~ A 
ovtas S€ Ovnrous Ovyta Kat hpove ypedv: 
@S TOLS YE TEUVOLS Kat TUVadpUwLEVOLS 800 
dmaciv €oTw, ws y enol ypnodat Kpirp, 
ov Bios adnOas 6 Bios ada ouudopa. 
@E. émorapecba ravra: vuv 5€ rpacoopev 
3 i 4 v4 a , ¥ 
OVX Ola Kapou Kal yédwros agta. 
HP. -yuvy Oupaios 7 Pavovoa: pr diay 805 
? a, “ ~ ~ , 
Tmévbea- Sépov yap Caor Tavde Seomdras. 
@E. ri laow; ov kdrocba tay Sdépos Kaka; 
HP. et py te ods pe Seaomdrns epevoaro. 


@E. ayay éxeivds €or ayav didrd€evos. 809 
HP. pov Evpdopay tw’ ovoav ovk édpalé por; 812 


@E. yaipwr 0: nyiy Seomorav pede Kaka. 
HP. 60° ov Oupaiwy anparwy apxe Adyos. 


@E. ov ydp te kwpalovt av nyOopny ao Spar. 815 
HP. Gd 7 wérovba Sei’ bd Lever epav; 816 
@E. ovK Aes ev Séovre SéLacar Sdpors. 817 
HP. ov ypyv p dOveiov y’ ovver’ ed mdoyew vexpou; 810 
@E. 7 Kdpra peévrou Kat Niav oiKetos Hv. 811 
[wévOos yap npty ore: Kat Koupay Bdérets 818 

pedaptém\ous orodpovs te. HP. tis 8’ 6 Kart- 
Oavar ; | 819 


797 dpevav S| xaxot r. 803 émordpecba La] érirdpeOar. 807 xdrooba 
L a%] xarcis6a°r. 809 ff. The arrangement in the text follows Wecklein. 
See Critical Notes. 809 dyav y S. 812 %ppate B. 813 Ade B. 
815 1: —o° dpav] ce — dpav S (in P there is an erasure before dp4v). 817 56- 
pous S. 810 ob xpiiv wh] ovcouy S. 811 Gupaios a. 818-19 I have fol- 
lowed Kvicala and Wecklein in rejecting these two verses and retaining 820. 
See Critical Notes. 
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HP. pov 7 téxvav tis Ppovdos 7 yépwy twaryp; 820 
QE. yur pev ovv drwdev ‘Adprjrov, Eéve. 
HP. tidys; erera Synta p e€evilere; 
QE. ydetTo ydp ve TaVS’ dndcacba Souov. 
> 4 2 y ¥ 4 
HP. o oxérd’, otas numdaxes Evvadpov. 
OE. amwrdouecOa wavres, ov Kevyn povn. 825 
HP. ard’ noOdpny perv opp’ dev Saxpuppoovv 
, \ 4 > > ¥ ? 
Koupay Te Katt mpoowmov: add ere pe 
Léywy Oupatov xyndos és Taghov hépev. 
Bia d€ Oupod tdad’ brepBaday widas 
Emwov avopos ev prrokévou Sdpors, 830 
MpdooovTos ovTwW. KaTa Kwopalw Kapa 
4 4 > ‘N a“ XN “\ Ud 
orehavots truxaceis; adda wou TO py hpdcoat, 
KaKOU TOTOUTOU OHpacW TpogKerpéevov. 
Tou Kat ode Jarra; Tov viv evpyow poor; 
@E. dpOnv map’ otfpov 7 ‘wi Aapioav déper 835 
4 4 N 3 ? 
Tun Bov Kardwpe. Eeorov EK TpoacTiov. 
HP. @ wod\a Thaca Kapdia Kai yelp eur, 
vov SetEov ofoy maida o° » TipurOia 
"HXexrpudvos éyevat “AAkunyn Adi. 
det yap pe coca THY Oavovaay aptins 840 
yuvaika Keis TOVO’ avis iSpvaa Sdpuov 
¥ 3 4 2 e ~ 4 
Adknotw, Aduyte & vrovpynoa yap. 


820 ris dpoidos 7 S (ris 7 ppoddos 7 P] re Ppoddov yévos 7 B (but B' has deleted 
vyévos) rt ppoddov 7 a. 825 udvoy L. 827 xpbcwrov is probably corrupt. | 
GXN'] GAN’ Suws B (but B' has deléted 8uws). 829 Téxas rvdas a (but a® has 
erased wvdas and altered ruxas to wvdas). 831 kara (kara a”) kwudtw a Kara- 
koudiw Brat éxdpatoy L xdrexdpatov P. 833 dSdépuacw a] dépacr S Sduaros B | 
mpocxeysévov Scaliger] mpoxecuévov MSS. 834 poddy B. 835 ofyov B | Adpi- 
gav Nauck] \Adpuwoay MSS. 836 mpoagrlov L p}] mpoacrelov r. 837 «al 
xelp] yuxh rt a (cf. Orest. 466). 839 7dexrpudvos C (’Hexrptovos Blomfield)] 
prextptwros 7 | éyelvar’ Blomfield] yelvar MSS. 841 lipica: P] idptoa r. 


842 6°] 5S. 


AAKHSTIS. 39 


] “Q > » a ° ~ 
€\Oav 8° avaxra Tov pedapartepov vexpav 
@dvarov durafw, kai vw espyoey Sox@ 
mivovta TuLBov TANT Lov TpoTpaypaTwv. 846 

¥ , oN tL] M4 \ 
KavTep oyaias abrov €€ Edpas ovleis 

4 rd .' ° “~ 3 la) 
pdpiw, KKkdov dé teptBadw yepory epacp, 
OvuK EoTLY OOTLS auTOY ELaLpHoeETaL 
poyouvra meupa, mpiy yuvaik’ énot peOy. 
. 3 > e o ~ 3 “ \ 4 
nv 8° ovv apdptw THAS aypas, Kat pT LOAY 850 
m@pos aipatynporv méNavoy, elu TOV KaTW 

ld ¥ é > ? > , 4 
Kdpns avaxtds T eis dvndious Sdpous 
airyoopai te: Kat wéroul” afew avo 
¥ 4 N 3 a 4 
Adknoti, wate xepoty éevOeivar E€vov, 
Gs p és Sduous ed€Ear’ 0vd’ ampnrace, 855 
kaimep Bapeia oupphopa temdyypevos, 
exputre 8° wy yevvaios, aiderbeis ene. 
Tis TovdE paddov Beacarav didd€evos, 

4 € 4Q? > a“ \ > b] “~ N 
Tis “EA\Gd’ oikav,; Tovyap obk épet KaKdy 
evEepyeTHo ar PwTA yEevvatos yeyas. . 860 

AA. ia, 
\ , .' 3 Um” 

OTuyvat Tpdcodoa, aoTvyvat 5” oipers 
Xypwv peiaPpav. tw pot por. atat. 
wot Ba; TE OTa; Ti héyw; Ti dé py; 
Tas ay ddoimav; 
> 4 4 > » 
7 Bapvdaipova pyTnp pm eTEKev. 865 
(nro Pbipévous, keivov epapat, 


843 peddprrepovy Musgrave (from the schol.)] pedduwrerdov MSS. 846 do- 
xalas Etym. Mag. (the Cod. Florentinus of that work has xd» wep \oxala caurdv 
étédpas). The schol. says ypdgerat Noxlas (probably a mistake for doyalas.)] 
doxfoas MSS. 847 repBddw Monk] wepeBare S wrepcBardy r (with l). | dud a 
éudy a? duatr a’. 852 dvpriov B. 859 é\d3" B. 862 In L J has added 
a second iw. | pol wor] po B | ala] alal Pata L&UEBE Ea. 863 wa Porson] 
wil wocr. 864 Srdoy dy B. 865 7 Bapdalpova B | irexey L) trexe P Erexrev r. 
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om > 9 ”~ 7 ¢ 
kev’ eTOupo Sopata vaiev. 
OUTE yap avyas Yalpw mpocopav 
yy 9 N a a ¢ 
our’ emt yatas 1d6da meCevwr - 


TOLOV OLNpPOV pL amooVAVT AS 870 
"Aton @dvaros wapéduxev. 

XO. mpdoBa mpdBa: Balt Kevfos otkwv. orp. 

AA. atat. 


XO. érovOas af aiaypdrwv. AA. Ee. 
XO. 6&0 ddvvas €Bas, 
cad’ olda, AA. dev dev. XO. trav vépbe 8 ovdev 
aenets. | 875 
AA. id pot po. XO. 76 pyrror’ ciodeiv didias adoxou 
Tpocwtov <0" évyavra AvTpov. 
AA. épuvnoas 6 pou dpévas nlkacev: 
Ti yap avopt Kady petlov apaprecy 
TLTTHS GAOYOU; py TOTE yHpas 880 
¥ > a) \ ~ 4 
w@peXov oixety pera THASE Sdpovs. 
A > 9 0 > A 
{nro 8° dydpous aréxvous te Bporar - 
pia yap Wux7, THS Dep adyetv 
petptov ayBos - 
Tato@v Se vodous Kat vupdtoious 885 
evvas Javaro.s Kepatlopevas 
3 “\ € “~ 3 &N > ‘4 
ov TANTOV Spar, e€dv aréKvots 
871 rapdédwxe B. 872-77 are given to the chorus in L, while in P 872-76 
(through pol po) are assigned to the chorus and the rest from 7d in 876 through 
did wravrés in 888 is given to Admetus. 873 alat] alat Ba at a? L (omitted 
in P) | d& S] d&a r. 875 vépbe 5° Hermann] vépéev MSS. 877 o tvavra 
Hartung] dvra MSS. For other conjectures see Critical Notes. 878 45. 
omitted in L (but it has been added by 1). | 6 wot ppév arxwoe B. 880 xririjs 
Sa (with Stobaeus Flor. 69, 12)] gcAlas B. 883 pula yap yux} Ba) ma yap 
pux9 L puxh yap mea P puxy dé mea Ll. | rs Stobaeus Flor. 68, 13. “urep dd-yetv 


Ed.] trepadyetv MSS. 887 sq. dréxvos and dyduos S] dréxvous and dydpous 
Ra 


AAKH&XTIS. 41 


> » > > ‘ , 
AYALOLS T ELVAL ova TAVTOS. 


XO. riya tixa dvamddaaros HKEL. dvrurrp. 
AA. atat. 
XO. wmépas dé y' ovdev adyewy TUHets. AA. € €. 890 


XO. Bapéa pev hépey, 
Gpws d€ AA. dev dev. XO. ral’: ov av 
TPOTOS WET As 
AA. io pot por. XO. yuvaixa: cupdopa 8° Erépous 
éTépa 
mele. paveioa Ovarar. 
AA. @ paxpa TrévOn Ndrai Te hidwv 895 
TOV UTO yatav. 
Tip éxoduoas plat tyuBou 
Tadpov és KoiAnv Kat per exes 
THs péy aptorns KketoOar POipevor; 
dvo 8° avi pas “Atdns yuxas 900 
Tas TMLOTOTATAS OV dv écXeEV, Gov 
4 ia , 
xGoviav Nipvnv diaBavre. 
XO. épot Tes Hv orp. 
> , i , > 4 
év yever, @ Kdpos a&idP pnvos 
wer év Sdporoey, 905 
, 9 > »¥ 
povotrats: aA Eras 
¥ N ¢ » ¥ 
EPEpe KAKOV GALS, ATEKVOS WY, 

889 ff. The verses are assigned in the text according to a. B gives al al 
(sic) to the chorus, répas — rife?s to Admetus, and the following words through 
Suws 6¢ tothe chorus. JL and P give 889-94 to the chorus. 889 al al] al al 
MSS. (ZL has a? a’). 890 dé 7 a] 5 ty BS S. | ddyéwy ridets BS adyéwy rl- 
6ys a. In ZL lhas written a over rifets and B over ddyéw». 892 7)\d0’ B. 
894 Ovardv L] Ovntrdyr. 895 dNiwac L] war. 896 yalav B. 897 pipa 
Hermann] psfya: MSS. 898 «al per] car’ P. In L three letters (doubtless 
xar’) have been erased here, and / has supplied xat jer’. 901 civ dy Zoxev 
Lenting] curarécxyey BP *#¥¥yéoxev L ye cuvéoxev | cuvéxey a (with o written 


above the ex by a!). 902 Aliuvay S. 904 xbposl] xodpos Lr. 905 wyer’ 
év Sdnou S. 
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AA. 


XO. 


AA. 


910 répcw Gaisford] rpdow MSS. 
917 ¢gidlas] schol. ypdgerac misr7s: cf. 876, 880. 
921 dpicréwy Dobree]} dpicrwv MSS. | eluev Heath] elev a P Fyer r. 


elow 7 l. 


EYPINIAOY 


\ 3 UN (4 
TONGS ETL XALTAS 
y s a 
NON TMPOTETHS WV 
Buorov TE Tépow. 
95> “~ , ”~ > ? 
O oxynpa Sdpwv, ras cicé\ Iw, 
TOS 8 OLKYOW LETATITTOVTOS 
Satpovos; oipot. modv yap TO pécov: 
TOTE prev TrevKaLS OVY IIn\uacw 
auv @ vpevaios exTerxor evo, 
? ? 4 4 , 
gidtas adoyou xépa Baoralwy, 
Tmodvayytos 5° Elmero K@LOS, 
4 Le) yy 3 9 4 
THv Te Oavovoav Kap 6drAPilwv, 
e 3 ? \,. 93 9 9 4 
ws evratpidat Kat am audorépwr 
ovTes dpiotéwv ouluyes elpev’ 
~ >? ¢ ? 4 3 4 
yov 8° tpevaiwy yoos avrimados 
A 4 , ‘ 
Meuk@y TE TéTAM@Y LEAVES DTOALOL 
TELTOVCL fh ET W 
Aéxtpwy Koiras és épnpous. 
Tap €vTUX} 
\ , > 9 4 3O. 
got moTpov WAOev amreipoKaKw TO 
¥ > > »¥ 
ahyos: ak éEcwoas 
, A vd 
Btorov kat yoyar. 
EOave Sdwap, edie hidiap - 
, ‘4 4 8 
Ti véov TOOE; TOAAOVS 
¥ ° 
non Tapédvoev 
Odvaros Sdpapros. 
7 XN ? > 9 , 
hirou, yuvarkds Saipov’ etruyéorepov 


913 5° S] not in r. 


910 


920 


925 


930 


935 


916 gow L] 
920 kaw L. 
924 uw 


Zow S]u' elowr. 626 XO. omitted in B. 929 After yuydv B has added 


Adunr. €% xop. w Adunre, and a has added &€&. 


MSS. 


932 woddovs Canter] wodXo%s 
933 mapédAuvcev Matthiae] rapéAvoe MSS. 934 dduapras B. 
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9 “~ 4 4 9 “~ > ¢Y 
Toupov vopilw, Katmep ov SoxovvO’ 6pws: 
~ A ‘ > N ¥ 9 v4 
THS pév yap ovdev adyos axperat sore, 
moddwy O€ 0xOwv edkrXENs eTavcaTo. 
éyw 5’, dv ov xpiv Cy, mapets To popotpov 
Aumpov Siakw Biorov: apte pavOavw. 940 
~ “ 4 “ > > 4 > 4 
Tas yap Sdpwv Tavd’ eiaddous avéfopat; 
Tw av mpocemav, Tov 5é mpoapybets uzo, 
TEPTVNS TUXOUL av Eioodou,; ToL TPepomaL; 
€ \ “ ¥ 3 ~ 2 93 ? 
n pev yap evdov é€eha p Epnuia, 
. > \ ss et > ‘8 “\ 
YVUVALKOS EVVAS EUT AY ELTLOW KEVAS 945 
Opovous 7 év otow ile, kat Kata oréyas 
abypnpov ovoas, Téxva 5° audi yovvacr 
mimrovTa Kain pntép, ot Sé Sermdrev 
oTévwou otay ék Sduwv anmeddecav. — 
Ta pev Kat olkov Toad’ e€wlev dé pe 950 
yapo7t €d\ior Beaoador Kai EVAXoyor 
id > ‘ 3 , : 
yuvaikot\nets: ob yap eEavéfopar 
Nevoowy Sdpaptos THS Euys GuyduKas. 
2 “A ,.6c3eCY 2 ‘N a “A 4 
eper S€ uw Gatis ExOpos wy Kupet Trade: 
idov Tov aloypas Cav’, ds ok erry Davey, 955 
3 > A ¥ ? ‘ 3 rd 
GdN’ Hv eynpey avridovs arpvyia 
? 9 7 > > AW > ”~ 
mepevyev “Aldynv: kat’ avyp elvar Soxet; 
~ ‘ “\ 4 > AN 3 4 
otuyet 5é Tovs TexdvTas, avTds ov OédAwv 
Oavety. Tovdvde pos Kakotot KANddva 
e€w. Tt pow (nv dyra Kvd.ov, Pidor, 960 
KaK@S KNVOVTL Kal KaK@S Tempayort; ‘ 
XO. éyo Kat dud povoas orp. 
936 rodpot B] réduot L a roo pod P. 939 xpjv Elmsley] xp7 MSS. 
940 parOdvwy S. 944 dteret P dterd* L eteda U]. 946 Ife S] tte B tie a p. 
948 xdaly S wrale r. | unrépa B. 950 ofxous S. 951 r Wakefield] 7 MSS. 


953 retowy B. = 95555 lS0d-L lod r. 957 xgr’ S] dr’ vr. 960 tw Lda] 
tiw r. - 
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N f +z ‘ 
Kat peTapovos Ea, Kat 
4 € , s 
TrEioTOY apapevos hoywy 
Kpetocoy ovdev ‘AvayKas 905 
e 99 7 , 
NUpOV, OVOE TL PapyaKov 
@pyjocas ev caviow, Tas 
"Opdeia xatéypapev 
yipus, 0vd" Goa PotBos "Aokdynmadats Boxe 970 
pappaka trodvirdvots 
avritewov Bporotow. 
4 b ¥y > 3 A a 
povas 8’ our émrt Bapous &vrurtp. 
éotiw oure Bpéras Jeas 
éOetv, ov odayiwy Kdveu. 975 
py pot, Torvia, peilov 
¥ a “ ‘N b ? 
EMGors 4 76 piv Ev Bi. 
A Ag , 
Kat yap Zeus o Tt vevoy, 
Gu Goi TouTO TEhEUTE. 
kai Tov év XadvBous Sapalers ov Bia cidapoy, 980 
Ovo TLS ATTOTO{LOU 
Ayjpards eat aldas. 
? > 3 > 4 -~ ) . A 
kai ao év adpuxrowos xepav etre Jea Seapois. orp. 
Todpa 8°: ov yap avates mor evepfev 985 
, ‘ , ¥ 
kNaiwv tous POipévous ft ave. 
“ ~ 4 4 
kat Jeav oxdrior POivovor 
maidoes ev Oavarw. 990 
964 dptduevos Stobaeus Kel. I. 4, 3. 967 Opnicoas La | cavlow Matthiae] 
caviar MSS. 968 xaréypayew Monk] xaréypawe MSS. 970 Z5wxe Musgrave] 
mwapéowxe MSS. 972 Bporote.w Pa] Bporotc r. 974 fi. é\dety — gore MSS. 


W. A. Wagner made the transposition. 978 vevon S veioa r. 980. xadv- 
Boor S. 981 od Big P. In L l has written above yp. ob Big. | oldapov L a] 


aldnpor 7. 984 ddixras S. 985 rédya 3’ S (l has written 7d or ré above 
the a 5’, but has deleted it afterwards)] ré\ua 745’ Brédua 765’ a. 986 Pécvo- 
wévous B. | dvw is perhaps corrupt. See Critical Notes. 989 POlvover S] 


POwHover r (With f). 
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, 1. Fo 2 © A 
dita pev or qv pel” nar, 
dita 8 Et Kat Gavovca, 
yevvaoraray d€ Tacav 
3 , a ¥ 
eCevEw Kio iats AKoLTUV. 
pndé vexpav os POipevov xGpa vopilécOw dvrnerp. 995 
4 “~ > 4 “A bn 3 4 
TULBos Gas ad6xou, Deotar 5” 6poiws 
Tyaobw, c€Bas éumdpwr. 
kai tus Soypiav KédevOov 1000 
2 a #Q3 9 A 
éuBaivev 768° épet: 
9 A ° > > o 
avTa troTé wpovOav’ avdpds, 
“a > 3 \ Ud o 
vov 8° é€ori pdxatpa Saipwr: 
“a ? be (4 b ey . ‘4 
xatp’, @ worm, ev dé Soins. 
TOLaL VL TpoTEpovor Papar. 1005 
‘\ “ 9¥Q3 e ¥ 3 4 4 
Kat pny oO, ws éoixev, “AAKpyvns yovos, 
"Adpnre, wpos ony éoriay mopevera.. 
HP. ¢idov mpos avdpa xpi A€yew édevOepas, 
¥ A 3 b e “ 4 Y¥ 
Adpnte, poppas 8° ody b1d omddyxvots Exe 
~ 2 3 “ de “~ “A 3 a 
owyavT. eye d€ cots KaKxoiow n€iouy 1010 
9 “ “ 3 o , 
éyyus mapertas é€eralerOat didos. 
ov 5° ovx éeppales ons mpokeipevoy véxuv 
l4 > 4 > 9 la 3 > 
yuvaikds, adda pe e€dviles ev Sdpots 
[ ws 8x) Gupaiov wyparos omovdny exuv. | 
KkaoTepa Kpata Kat Deois edenbapny 1015 
omoveas év otxois Svarvxover TotGL Gots. 
A 4 A ? sY , 
Kat peudopar pev peudopat trafov Tade, 


992 35° gr: kal Gavoica Portus (the Aldine has 5é r:, probably a misprint for 
5° &r:) 5¢ xal Oavoic’ tora B de Gavotc’ tora: a 5é xat Oavoica éorly P 5é xal Oavoic’ 
éorly L. See Critical Notes. 993 wacadv S] xacav r. 998 Sows B. 


1001 ékxBalywy S. 1002 xpotéavy’ Monk] zpovéaver a Pl xpovdaver vr. 
1004 xérx S] wérvar. 1005 ¢auac Monk] ¢fjuac MSS. 1006 xop. is 
prefixed in L P a. 1009 pouddas L a] popdas r. 1014 was rejected by 


Lachmann. Cf. 778. 
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> la aA 9 A , 
ov pyv oe AvTew ev Kakovot Bovdopat. 
e > 2” aA > € , , 
av 8° ovvey’ yKw Sevp’ UrooTpeépas Tad 
ew. yuvaika THvde por. gacov Aa Bur, 1020 
Ews av immous Sevpo Opykias aywv 
¥ , 4 4 
Edw, TUpavvoy Biordvev KaTaxtavov. 
ampagas 8° 6 un TUX oUt — vooTyTayL yap— 
SiSwys THVSE Goro. MpooTodey Sdpots. 
TONA@ O€ pOxIw xelpas 7ADeEv eis Ends - 1025 
ayova yap Tavonpov evpicKe Tas 
ld > A ¥ 4 
TWévtas, GOAnTaiow akvoyv movor, 
4 4 4 4 
dOev Kopilw ryvde vurntypia 
haBav: Ta pev yap Kovda Tois wuKooLW BV 
immous ayer Oat, roror 8° av Ta peiLova 1030 
“~ “ N 4 f 
VUKGCL, TUypnY Kal Tadnv, BovPdpBa.- 
‘ 2 9 93 > ~ 4 ? > 4 4 
yuvn O° é@ avrots etmer: evtuydvte dé 
9 \ A ’ 5 O29 , 
alo-xKpov Tapeivas KEpdos HY TOO’ EvK)EES. 
9 > Y > NY , A ’ 
add, WoTeEp Eloy, Tol pede yuvatka yp7. 
ov yap k\otraiav, dAAa ovv Tovw LaBov 1035 
nkw xpove dé Kat ov p aivéres tows. 
AA. ovro ao atilwy ovd’ év éyOpoiow TiHets 
y > #93 w~ QA > 4 4 
expup éuns yuvatkds abQiov tixas - 
b > ¥ ¥ on > 4 
add adyos adye Tour av AVY TpooKEipevor, 
el Tou mpos GdXov dapal” wppHOns E€vov: 1040 
C4 \ , > N > 2 ‘ 4... 
ahus O€ kAaiew Toupoy HY enol KaKOD. 
“~ > ¥ ¥ b A“ a 3 ¥ 
yuvatka 0’, Et TwS EOTLY, alTovpai oa’, ava€, 
¥ 2 ¢ N , ao 4 
adXov Tw’ Cots pH TéTOVUEY ot éya 
1017 perv Ba) 54 Le P. 1021 Oprixas S (l has written fovs above the as). 
L022 édOw] ~vda B. | Bicrovev B. 1024 coir] co B| wxpberodov S. 1025 wod- 
Adv 5é ubxOwv HAGE xetpas els euds S. 1027 xévov B) rbvwy a wbvou S. 1030 av 
ra S] avra r. 1034 pédrAcw B. 1036 uv] 7 S. 1037 daritwy cod. Har- 


leianus 5743] driudgfwv r. | éxOpotow a} éxOpoto. B aloxpotow L aicxpotor P. 
LO3E adPXrlovs a. 1039 mpoxelpevoy BD P. 1040 el rod B elreo S. 
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caleav avwxft Gecoahwr, toddot S€ cor 
Eévo. Depaiwy: py pp avayvynons KkaKov. 1045 
ovx dv duvaipny THvd’ opav év Sopaccy 
adakpus elvat: py vorovvTi pou vdcov 
~ 9 Q “~ 4 
apooOns: ais yap ovppopa Bapivopar. 
mov Kat tpépoit av Swpatav véa yuvy; 
4 “ 9 b “~ “ 4 4 
véa yap ws, €oOnre Kai Kdopm mpéret. 1050 
aorepa pet’ avdpav dyr éevoucnoe oreyny; 
Kal Tas aKpaiprns ev véots oTpadwpevn 
éorat; Tov nBavd’, “Hpardres, od padvov 
eipyev: eye dé cov mpopnfiay exo. 
aA “A 4 , > 4 4 
9 THS Oavovons Oadrapov cio Byoas Tpépu; 1055 
Kal mas érerppe THVdE TO Keivns exer; 
dutdnv hoBodpas pew, ek re Snporar, 
py ris pw edéyEn Thy Eun evepyérw 
mpoodovrt’ ev addns Sepvioss witvev veas, 
Kat THS Pavovans: a€ia Sé po oéBewv: 1060 
mo\dnv mpovoiay Set pp exew. od 8’, w yivat, 
y > 4 , > »¥ 29 , 
nts WoT el av, tat’ Exovo’ “AXKyoride 
“~ , > 7 N ? 4 
popdys perp tof, kat mpds FEar Seuas. 
oimor. Koptle mpos Oewv €€ 6pparov 
“~ id 4 > € 4 
yuvaika THVOE, py Le EANS PYN-EVov. 1065 
Sox® yap arin eicopav yuvaty’ 6payv 
1045 ph wo dvauvioys S] mh me m*unjons a mh pe mpvijons @ wh we myrhoxas B. 
See Critical Notes. 1048 mpocdels S (corrected in L by l). | cupgopais a. 
1051 per’ G. Hermann] xar’ MSS. | 54 rev’ olkjoa a. 1052 crpwpwpéry (with 
e written above the first w and o above the second by B), 1054 elpyew in B 
is written at the end of v. 1053 by a blunder of the scribe. | 5¢ cov MSS. 
1055 7 B % Bi. | Oddapov eloBijoas a] els Oddapov Bhoas 7. 1058 éréyx7 B. 
1059 ddAns S] dros vr. | wirvey Elmsley] wervety r. 1060 dé po S] 5° euol r. 
1062 ravr’ Portus] ratr’ MSS. (ZL) has written in the margin of L ra ard). 


1063 wxpds yetac England] rpoojta: Ba wpoohotae L (with « written over the oc 
by l) wpootite P. 1064 ¢t] an’ S. LOGE dpa» B. . 
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éuyv: Oodor S€ kapdiav, éx 8° dupdrov 
myyat KaTeppwyaow: @ TAYpwv eyo, 
ws apte mevOous TovdE yevouat mLKpOU. 
XO. éyw pev ovk Exon av ev héyew TUyNV: 1070 
Xp7 9, Arts ely, Kaprepetv Oeov Sdow. 
HP. €i yap rooavrny divapu eiyov worTe ony 
és POs Topedoa veptépwr ex Swopatwv 
yuvaika Kat vou THVOE TOpavVaL xapLv. 
AA. add’ oida BovAecOai o av. adda Tov TddE; —:1075 
ouK €att ToOUs GavovrTas és haos poder. 
HP. py vov trépBadd’, add’ evatoipws pepe. 
AA. paov rapaivew 4 mafdvra Kaprepety. 
HP. ti 8’ dv mpoxomros et Oédeas aet orevew; 
AA. éyvwxa Kavros, GAN’ Epws Tis eEayer. 1080 
HP. 10 yap didnoa tov Oavdvr’ aye Saxpv. 
AA. amwdecdy pe, Kate paddoy 7H déyo. 
HP. yuvaixds €oOd7ys npmdaxes: Tis avrepel; 
AA. wot avdpa rovde pnxed’ nderOar Biv. 
HP. yxpovos parade, viv 8° &’ nBdoe, Kaxdv. 1085 
AA. ypdvov déyos av, eb ypdvos 76 karOavety. 
HP. yvvy ce ravoe Kat véou yapor mé8ov. 


1068 rAjpwr Lab] rAjpov B P. 1071 rts Monk] go7:s MSS. | ety Hay- 
ley] ef od MSS. (cv is omitted in LZ). 1072 wore chy omitted in S. (In L 
TL) has written Aer in the margin, but l has supplied wore oyy. In P another 
hand has supplied éx @eod to fill the lacuna.) 1074 ropcivac S] wopotva r. 
1077 yw vvy Monk] ui viv MSS. | brépBadX’ Monk] trépBad’ a vwépBa r | éva- 
oluws S] elverluws r. 1079 6é\es MSS., with the Codex Hamiltonianus 
of Galen De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. V. p. 413 (p. 388 of Iwan Mueller’s ed.)] 
6é\us C, with the inferior MSS. of Galen. | orévew def Galen l.c. 1080 zis 
Galen] ris » MSS. 1082 drwrece B | dre L | wal rer. 1083 dvrapet B. 
1085 viv S] ce viv Boo viva: cf. v. 381 | 7Bdoxe Galen op. cit. p. 419 (p. 394 
Mueller) : cf. Photius s. v. 7Bdoxe:] 784 co. MSS. The comma after #Bdoxe was 
inserted by Bruhn. 1087 véo yduor rdfov F. W. Schmidt (véos yduos wébdou 
Guttentag)] véov ydyou 3é0. MSS. (L 7460s). 
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AA. otynoov: olov elmas. ovK dy aopnv. 
HP. rid’; ob yapets ydp, dda ynpevores A€xos; 
AA. ov« eat nris TOOE TUyKNOyCeETAL. 1090 
HP. av rnv Oavovoar wdedey tu tpoodoxags; 
AA. xeiyny omoumep core Tinaoba ypedv. 
HP. ative pev atva: pwpiay 8’ opduocKdves. 
AA. ws pyror’ avdpa rovde vupdiov Kahav. 
HP. émpveo addox@ motos ovven’ ef didos. 1095 
AA. Oadvown’ éxeivny Kaimrep ovK ovcay Tpodous. 
HP. d€you vur etow tryvde yevvaiov Soper. 
AA. py, 7pds oe TOU OTElpavTos avTopas Avds. 
. ‘\ € 4 “A , 4 

HP. kat pay apapryoe ye py Spdoas trade. 
AA. kat dpav ye \ury Kapdiav SnxOjoopa. 1100 
HP. mov- ray’ av yap és déov wéoo yapis. 

eu” €€ dyavos THVGE pi ”AaBés zrore. 
HP. vuxavre pévro. kat ov ovuviKas epuol. 
AA. adds eheEas: 7 yurn 8° amedOéru. 
HP. arreou, et xypy: mpata 8’ ei yxpedy aOpet. 1105 

4 ~ ‘ 4 > 4 > v4 

AA. xp, wou ye pn péeAAOVTOS Opyatvery Epot. 
HP. eldds te kayo THVd’ exw mpoOupiar. 
AA. vika vuv. ov pny avddvorra pot woets. 
HP. add’ eof’ 60° pas aivéoers: miOod povor. 

1089 xnpeton Aéxos B xnpedoer Néxos A xnpeveacs pdvos S. 1090 rede] 7G5" 
dvipl B. 1093 puplay B (b has written uw over the pv). 1094 In Lio 
has been written above ws by L! | xaddv B xadetv | (with wy written above by 
another hand). 1097 wy L] viv r. | yevvalwy] yevvalay S. 1098 dvropac 
8] alroGpa: r. 1101 wifod S} relOov r. | rdxa yap B. 1102 uh ’dafes Tyr- 
whitt] uh “AaBes C uh Ad Bes B ur) NaBes a (uy raBes a®) uh AdBys P wh AdBors L (1 
has written in the margin yp. « 7daBev.) 1105 d6pa] dpa S. 1108 omitted 
in the text of B, but added in the margin by B! | vwwy L] viv r. sroe’s Wecklein] 
woes MSS. In B from 1109 to 1118 the scribe has given the lines of Hercules 


to Admetus and vice versa. He prefixed to 1114 the sign indicating that the 
verse belonged to Admetus, but afterwards deleted it. 
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AA. Kopiler’, eb ypr tHvde S€EacPar Sdpors. 1110 
HP. ovK av pedeiny thy yuvaika mpoomddots. | 
AA. av 8’ avrés aurny etoay’, ei Soxet, Sdpous.: 
HP. és oas pev ovy eywye Ojoopat xépas. 
AA. ovk dv Oiyounw: Sapa 5’ eivedOety mapa. 
“~ “A , 4 ” 4 
HP. 17 on wéroba yap defia pdvy. 1115 
AA. dvak, Bidly p’ od Gédovra Spay rade. 
HP. rdédpa mporetvas yetpa Kat Oryetv Eévns 
AA. kat 8x mpoteiva, Topydv’ ws kapatopiv. 
HP. exes; AA. éyw. HP. val, ope vv, cat rov Atos 
, > > A , 
pyoes wot Elva. watda yevvatov E€vov. 1120 
Bréhov rpds abriy, et te oj SoKxet rpémev 
yuvaiki: Adans 8’ evrvyav peictaco. 
AA. @ Oeoi, ri \€Ew; Oadp’ dvéd\morov 7d5e- 
yuvaika A\evoow THY Eun ETHTYBLOS, 
n Képtrones  &k Deod tis Exmrjooe xapa; 1125 
> ¥ 4 > 6eé ~ o v4 
HP. ovk é€orw SAN: THVd’ 6pas Sdpapra oxy. 
AA. cpa ye py Tt pdopa veprépwr T65e. 
HP. ov yaywyor rdvd" éroujow Edvov. 
AA. ad’ qv Gamrov cicop® Sdpapt euyv; 
HP. odd’ icf’. amoreiy 8° ov oe Oavpdlw tvynv. 1130 
AA. iyo, mpoceinw Cacay ws Sdpapr euny; 

1111 pedeluny cot yuvaixa a. 1112 elodyay B | Soxe? S]} Botdrea r. | Sduous 
Cod. Marc. IX. 10] déuos Lr. 1114 déya 5° S) Sdbpar’ r. 1117 xrporetvar 
B] rporeivay S wpbreve a. | Ovyetv Elmsley] Olyer BS Olye a. 1118 54] ui S | 
xaparouav Lobeck] xaparéup MSS. 1119 éxw val is given to Admetus in the 
MSS. Wakefield was the first who gave vai to Heracles, but he altered it to 
xat. Monk restored the true reading. | vvv] viv MSS. 1120 xaitda was omitted 
in B, but B! has written above delwe rdv waida. 1121 wpds B) 5 esr. | on 
Musgrave] oa MSS. 1122 3° is omitted in B. | edruxywy B P. 1123 dA¢éw 
S] A\e&ow B devoow a. 1124 dedcow a] Aedow B dredoowv P drevowv L. | rv] 
7hvd' S. 1125 7 alr. | w é« Buecheler] ue MSS. | éurrAfooce P. 1126 &ddAn 


Radermacher] 4\\a MSS. 1127 réde Herwérden] 745’ elsopS B (yp. 165° H 
has been written above by B! when writing the scholia) 765’ 4 r. 
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HP. mpdoceumr. exes yap wav coovmep nOenes. 
AA. @ didtarys yuvatkos dupa Kat déuas, 
¥ > > 7 ” > “~ 
é€yw o aéArTws, ovtor operOar Soxwr. 
HP. exes: POdvos S€é wy yevourd Tis Dear. 1135 
s “ vd N > A 4 
AA. @ Tov peyiotou Znvos evyeves TEKVOP, 
evdatpovoins, kai o 6 duiTvoas TaTHp 
4 “ “ ‘\ vy > 3 4 4 
colo: ov yap 51) Tap’ avapOwoas jdvos. 
“~ ? > ¥» 4 > 4 4 
mas THVS erempas vepOev és hdos Tdde; 
HP. paynv ovvarwas Sarpdvev Te Kupig. 1140 
AA. ov Tovde Bavdtrw pis ayava cupBareiy; 
4 3 >. NN > 4 Ud A 
HP. TupBov Tap QUTOV EK hoxou papas XEpoiv. 
AA. ti ydp 708’ 75° dvavdos éornKkey yur; 
HP. ovrw Oeuis cor THOSE mpoo parnpdray 
kuev, mpiy av Oeotor roto veprépo.s 1145 
9 4 ‘\ 7 4 4 
adayviontar Kal TpiTov porn aos. 
9 3 ¥ t) ¥ 4 ‘\ 4 aA 
ad)’ etoay’ elow THVdE* Kat Sikatos wy 
76 Nourrdy, "Adunt, evoéBer epi Lévous. 
kat xatp- éyw dé tov mpoKeipevoy mdvoy 
Levedov trupavvew tarot topavva podav. 1150 
AA. petvov rap Hiv Kat Evvéotios yevod. 
HP. avs 768” é€oras, viv 5° éreiyerOai pe Sev. 
AA. adX’ evruyoins, vootipov 5° ENOors Spdpov. 
doTots b€ mdoyn T évverw TeTpapyia 
“ } a ee “~ “ e Ud 
xopous er éeoOdais ovpdopatoww toravar 1155 
Bwpods te kuioav BovOvroot mpoorporais. 

1132 rav0’ Scarep S. 1134 otros’ B. 1137 giricas B] gpuretoas r. 
1138 <? yap rdw wpdwaoas S (od yap 5) raud y wpbwoas l). 1140 xuply a d, 
with the schol.] cowdvy BS. 1143 gornxe B. 1150 rupdvyy BP L') rupdy- 
rua L. | ropsvvd L] ropovww r | wordy S] poder r. 1151 fuvéorios S] cuve- 
crs ©. 1153 dpduov Wilamowitz] déuov S xéda a (a)! has written in the 
marvin yp. dduov yp. wal 6d6v) d odd» B. 1154 wdon 7 a waar 7 7 (waow I). 


1155 svudopais cunordva a. 1156 xvoady C] xnocdv r | xpoorporais L a) 
E porporais fr. 
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vov yap peOnppocperba Bedtiw Biov 
Tou mpooGev: ov yap evTvyav aprvycopat. 
XO. zoddai popdai trav Satpoviwr, 
toh\a 8° dé\mrws Kpaivovot Geoi - 1160 
kat Ta Soxnbevr’ ovK érehéa On, 
Tav 8° adoKyTwy Topoy nupe Geds. 
tov améBn 160 Tpaypa. 


1157 peOnpubcperba U} peOnppbyerba B peOnpybopeda r. 1163 7ré3e] rb3e rd B. 
At the end stands in Ba P réios edperldou ddxjoridos, in L evpurldov ddxyores. 


SELECT CONJECTURES. 


THE conjectures which have been made as to readings in the 
text of the Alcestis number more than four thousand. From this 
great mass I have selected the following as worthy of mention, 
either from their plausibility and ingenuity or from the influence 
which they have exerted upon the history of the text. Among 
them will be found nearly all* of Nauck’s and Wecklein’s, and 
many of those made by F. W. Schmidt and Kvicala. 

Verse 16 zarépa re ypatdy 0° Monk, xai warépa ypatay 6° Nauck. 
17 ovy edpe- wdQv yvvakds ovTis WOerc (rejecting v. 16) Kvigala. 
19-20 nv viv x.0.€.x. Baoraleras | Yvxoppayotoav Usener. Kirchhoff 
thinks a line has been lost after v.19. 23 Earle suggests peda- 
Opwv ryvde GiAtarwv oréynv. 30 rtinay évépovs Maass. 31 voodile- 
pevos Wecklein. 34 Monk suggested odydavtra. 36 105’: 706° 
Elmsley. 44 Bay o’: Biav y Earle. 45  y6ovds xarw Matthiae. 
49 Von Holzinger would punctuate with a colon after yoy. 51. xai 
apoOvpiay : Wecklein suggests ris apoOupias. 63 a: xa Herwerden. 
64 wefoe Schmidt (wavoy the MSS). 66-7 Perhaps these two 
lines should be rejected as an interpolation. 70 xdr’ od for xovd" 
4 Steup. 71 Spdce G. Hermann, dpdcw Weil. Zacher would in- 
sert 70 and 71 after 62, giving 70 to Thanatos (with a period after 
xdpis) and reading 8° for @’ in 71. 79 ¢iAwy (roy wéAas Dobree, 
girwy (ov) wéAas Nauck (formerly), ¢iAwy (ov) wéAas Heiland. 
81 Bacireuay xpy wevOeiv 4 Cao’ Lascaris (with Z), Bactdeav revbeiv 
xe7 » y Cao Kirchhoff. 83 adaoi rt’: wdeiorov Naber. det raowv for 
épot waot tr Schmidt. 85 I[edcov Ovydryp (omitting rdéde) Dindorf. 


* Except, of course, such as have been received into the text. 
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91 peraxvurov Kvicala (with one schol.) peraxoizios Zacher. Hart- 
ng conjectured that an anapaestic dipody has been lost after 96. 
Kirchhoff sets the lacuna before més. 99 ws: 4 Tournier. 101 
éxi: evi Tournier. 103 veoAaia: veadys Dindorf. 116 "Appwvidas 
Musgrave. 117 wmapadvoa Wakefield. 119 Ocav S€ y éoxdpay 
Reiske, Oedv 8° ér’ éoxdpas Ribbeck. 120 érc for ért Weil. 122 pov- 
vows 8° Wakefield. 125 7\6° avy Monk. 126 “Acda: “Acdao Monk. 
mvAas: mvdAovas Hermann, wvdAas (xai) Dindorf. Kirchhoff marks 
a lacuna after “Acda re. 132 ff. Mekler restores thus: 


mdavTa yap 4 xpnv | dy reréAcora 
BaorArcdor TéXy 


wavrwv de Gedy | cio” | ert Bwpois, x. r. A., SUPPOSINg a 
tear in the archetype. Nauck brackets reréAcoros BaoiActor. Kirch- 
hoff marks lacunas after #5, reréAcorar, Bacrredor, Oedv, Bwpotor, 
supposing that these words began five lines the ends of which 
have been lost. 134 Dindorf conjectures that six anapaests have 
fallen out either before or after wAyjpes. 136 éx dduwv: yap Sdépov 
Usener. 148,149 Tournier would insert these two lines after 143. 
153 od py yevéeoOa r7Hvd" Reiske, ris, py yevéoOa: Matthiae. 160 de- 
pwv: Soxoy Herwerden, Soxav Lenz. 180 sry for (MSS.) porn 
Schmidt. 187 Oarduwv Nauck. Earle transposes 204 and 205. 
208 Lachmann would reject this line only, retaining 207. 213 
tis dy was Aldine, ris av wa Lascaris, ‘alu aliter.’ Nauck reads 
bacchiacs, thus: iw Zed, ris Gv Os wdpos wa yévorr’ Av Tuxas a wdpeotiv 
Tupavvors and 227 zazat ev, iv wat Dépytos, wamat, of’ éxpagas Sdpyap- 
tos atepyOeis, 215 ér’ lof tus Herwerden. 223 odd’ édedpes 
(MSS.): 1r@8° éfyipes (rotroy Hermann, rotr’ éedyipes (rade) Had- 
ley, rovd’ éfpovpas Schmidt. Dindorf regards rotd’ édetpes as 
an interpolation; rodcde (sc. 00a), xat viv Wecklein, rovd’ job 
(sc. AuTHpios), kai viv Well. 227 ods: as Weil. 230 oipaviw: oipa- 
viav Lenting, dpraviy Herwerden, dyxoviw Wecklein, otAopevw Hay- 
ley. 231 éwdper: ér’ owe Schmidt. 243 Biov: ypovov Schmidt. 
245 ovpavar: otpavio Karle. 247 dv6" ofov Oavety Wecklein. 252 f. 
Allen restores the text of this and the antistrophic passage thus: 
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6p@ Stxwrov 6p@ oxados, dye po dye pé Tes, Ov Opas; 
vexdev Se ropOpers Sxov vextoy és atAdy, Brérav 

ey > A ”~ ‘ an e > 3 , - , 
xép’ ert xovre pe by Kare in’ édpvow Kvavavyécw: 
‘Srl pAdas,; ov Kareipyets.” rl péfas,; aes. otay 


€ 4 
TAOE TOL pe TTEPXOpEVOS TaxvveL. | dddv a SeAatordra wzpoBatvw. 


254 xép’: xépas Paley* (omitting p’ 78y). 249 warpias the Aldine. 
254-5 Earle reads card pw’ éreiywv: | ré wédAAets; od Kareipyas. 260 
Kirchhoff marks a lacuna before vextwy. «is atAav vexdwy Nauck. 
261 xvavavyés Kirchhoff.* aiSay Wilamowitz. qdas wrépos. pees 
pe Kirchhoff. 262 ri péeas; pébes Nauck. 272 dp@rov: dpwrnv 
Elmsley. 273 dxovew (or dxotoa:) Monk. 274 peiLov: xeipov Stadt- 
mueller. 278 év coi 8° éorw Schmidt. 282-3 Nauck rejects xdvrt 
—raraorycaca. 284 ff. Earle would read @njoxw, mapdy poe pi 
Oaveiv, trp odBev. | GAN’ avdpa re oxeiv @ecoadGv ov 7Oedov | cai Sdpna 
valev SAPtov rupavvid: | ot« 7OEAnCA Lao drooracOeios cod | Ew raciv 
épdavotaw: o¥d’ épacdyny | 7Bys, exovo’ év ols érepropnv eyo (289 
‘with a). 287 odx: xotx Lenting. ddd’ od yap 70éAno’ (omitting Liv) . 
Gomperz. Heiland rejects 287-9. 291 xov éxAureiy Biov Hartung. 
xatadurely yKxov Blov Bauer, xatadvew yxov Biov Weil. xaradpoveiv yKov 
Biov Mekler. jxov éxorjvac Biov? 304 éuav: vénwv Mekler, o¢Bwv 
Earle, por trav Kvicala, ovras Tournier. Siaddyouvs for Seordras 
Schmidt. 308-10 are rejected by Hirzel. 313 Hermann and 
Kirchhoff put the comma after réxvov, Nauck and most edd. after 
po. 314 aixpas rvxotoa ovlvyov Hartung. Kvicala rejects 314-16. 
318 roxotot toto. cots oe Nauck. 321 is rejected by Mekler. spé- 
tyv: évyv Weil. pyvos: déyyos (and rpirov for tpirnv) Herwerden, 
peddXov Kvicala, who also suggested pny écépyera. ovd" eis rprtatov 
jap Wecklein. opijvos épyerac xaxav Naber. cou pytpos for poe pnvos 
Schneider. 325 aides: Prinz conjectures xedvjs. 330 more: root 
Mekler. 332-3 Nauck believes to be an interpolation. 333 dAdAy 
gov ‘Krperectépa Bothe. addy ‘or (Schmidt) cdxpereorépa (Lenting) 
is suggested by Prinz. dAdws (7’) Weil. 340 yw’ éowoas Herwerden. 
346 é€dpor. Wakefield. 353 oipac: ofa Elmsley. 355 qiAovs: 


* Cf. Monk’s note on 262 of his edition (= 254 Prinz) where he suggested 
xépas and xvavavyés (though apparently he had given them up). 


4 . 
woe. . . . * a 
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iros Masptive: , 360. _xaxpBov dy «Weidner. 361 Xdpwv: yépwv 
Cobet. 362 Béiov b Snag” Nauck. 363 -éxeioe: éxet ob Prinz, exet ye 
Wecklein.. _ 872 écxov (MSS.) : dlxov Nauck, efpyov Schmidt. 373 
ep ipiv: es qpty Nauck. 374° ye: Sé Nauck. Lenting would give 
_ 393-403 -to Perimelé: 394 otkér’: otx Wecklein. 401 o’ Zywy’ d 
 paitep, Eyis and 413 éBas ctv rade réAos are suggested by Nauck. 
Wilamowitz “would, read eyo o éyw parep aos woTt gotor (omitting 
402° KaAovjuan 6), a and “omit 414 ééro yap mapos. 403 ydovactw for 
oT Opacty ‘Herwordsh. 404 ryvov: ryvy ov Hermann. 407 Weck- 
lein omits re.s, 409 Hermann conjectured that rAdpwv is to be 
supplet afterépya. 423 pévovres : péArovres Schmidt. 433 rovd°: 
«Monk Suggests rid’. 434 érel y COvyoxey avr épov povy Usener, 
 cyuay diay eel réOyvnxev dvr éuod Kvicala. 448 kvxdos: -xuxrAas Sca- 
: liger (with pa); kixdov Hadley. 450 pyvis: d€yyos Wecklein. 452 
; mavvixou : -wdvvvxov Wecklein. 458 Kwxvrod re feéOpwv Matthiae, 
, Kanurcidzes peiOpov Earle. 461 airas Wecklein. 464 fuoy': euolr 
‘yHermann, . A738: ~Nauck. considers cuvduddos corrupt. He is inclined 
Pio, Teja BAdyou, and. tral in 463 above. . 474 % pad’ dy Tournier. 
., AG xOonds: wOXEws ‘Nautk. 487 ro. xévous Nauck, piv wrévovs Weil 
| mel Sv y a bvoiysl:) 2» 505 og rov: doris Koster. 514 cov: Earle sug- 
“ita got... "526. aor. walethola 527 nob Oavinv odk gor’ ere Weil. kov- 
_ Ker tor’ ob rar Bavev Bruhn: *528 ré 7° cva: ré y va Earle. 531 
"carpe: ry opeba. “Weokiain, AeAcippeOa Schmidt, pebe(ueOa Metz- 
er. = 583, Sos : duots “Schmidt. 537 tmoppimras Tournier. 540 
“el pddor: av wohor Schmidt, jv porAy Heiland. 542 aicypov wapa 
__ KAaiovar: acxpov <rt) w.*x. Elmsley, aicypdy (rd) x. x. Erfurdt, ai- 
oxpay (8) a. x. Porson, atoxpoy yap év xXaiovo. Weidner. aicypov 
napa mraiovoe Mekler, a. 7. crévovor Mueller. * aicxpoy Pidrors xAavover 
Go.vacOat wdépa Tate. 552 ri: 4% Reiske. 555 éael por: éreiro 
Naber. 557-8 Herwerden rejects. 565 xat to: xai rw Heath, 
xaito@ Schmidt, xat got Karle. 566 aivécas Earle. 576 sroiuviras 
(rivas) dpvovs Herwerden. 580 d€: re Musgrave. 585 wépay: répa 
Herwerden. 594 Bauer conjectured that dpewy should be supplied 
after MoAoccdv to fill the lacuna. 596 ddlnevov: dAyévov Reiske. 
624 Svopevy: Svorern Schmidt, dvoxep7 Nauck, dvorvyy Kirchhoff, 
Svapepn Kvigala. dvcrAoda (for ducgopa) Mekler. 630 rA€yw: vepw 


. i ‘ 1 
‘ . 
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Schmidt. 632 Nauck thinks spurious. . He suggests’ Sdépwv for 
rav gov, and Mekler rizdv. gavjoerat for radycerar Weil. 638." ye- 
pwv wv : yepacos Earle. Badham rejects 636-41, Nauck- “638-9, 
Weil 637-41, Schenk] 637-42. 641 Wagner and-~-Dobree.: reject 
(and Nauck is inclined to do so). 644 7Oé€Anoas : pedyoas: ‘Weil. 
646 dOvetav: GOveiov 13 suggested by Earle. 645-7 Badham | re- 
jects. 647 xa rat <pa mavdixws &v Schmidt, xat warép’ -By évSixws 
dv Weil. (xat war épa was suggested by Hartung.). “povav: epot eo 
Nauck (€udv B), véepwv Kvicala, épod Schmidt;-Oavetv Kirchhoff... ; Wa, 
Wecklein suggests aarépa tr’ dy qyoiuny av évdixargira. 655, iv = a 
éyd cor: 7 yeyas co. Nauck. Sdpwv: Opdvwv Schmidt::~668 Blagek a nae 
rejects, and in 667 would read xeivov A€yw, xeivou réd_ OF aKetvov Seid eo 
o¢Bu: xeivou y éywo Kvigala, xeivov y' ép® or xeivou pérdw Schmidt, ere 
xetvou » épo Weil. Badham rejects 666-8, Hartung 669-72. ork : 5 : ae 
3 wot (MSS.): dvaé Monk, dds Kvicala, wadasot Hense.. 679 wok: Lis 
wait Weil (who puts a colon after jas in 680). 680568 : ‘ 
Wecklein. Nauck would strike out 688 and_read: in 687 oka’ ie 
Opovs 8° éxets yias. Schmidt conjectures’ that -690 should’ zbe: pul mo g 
after 691. 697 Aé€yes: éyes second Hervagianed. 708. ‘Adavtes,: 4, ae 
Adfovros Reiske, *Aéyfovros Hermann. 711 . Bauer would: :punckiate,.. ee 
with a period, not a sign of interrogation. 713 pdooov’ for pelo" Obs a 
Schmidt. pe{ova (omitting dy) Schaefer. 714 and 715 Nauk 

places after 719. 716 ddd’ od vexpov oy dvri oot Nauck. 117.18 


Wecklein rejects. 719 rov8e y': rod” ér’ Kirchhoff. 724 fd povra:, Paar 
yepovre Weil. 732 4%: 4 Kvicala. 739 rodpmrecdv for rotv mocly 
Weil. 756 zorgpiov 8° év xepot Musgrave, zorjpa 8’ cibis yepat 

Nauck, sorjpa 8° év rats xepat Cobet, rorjpa 8° eipdyv xepot Weil. ~: 7 
morjpa 5° elr’ éy xepoi ? - 780 ol8as: olaOas Nauck. 785 7 ‘roPyae- m as 


ra Lenting, of *roBjoerac Wecklein. 792 ratra: wdvra Markland. 
T9T dpevav: rpdrov Nauck. 798 oxvdov: oxidw Heiland. 807 
ti: was Tournier. od xatow6a: otx dp olcba Cobet. 808 re: ye 
Elmsley. 810 ¢8 wdcyev: «8 mpdocav Nauck. Prinz thinks 810 
and 811 spurious. Nauck removes them and inserts them after 
813. Nauck rejects 816-19, Kirchhoff 818-20, Kvicala 818-19. 
Hannemueller rejects 817-20 (reading wérovbe Savd tis in 816). 
Mekler rejects 820, and the words xai xovpav — croApovs re in 818- 
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19, reading tpiv for qyiy in 818. 820 réxvwv: yévous Kirchhoff. 
yépwv watyp: warynp yépwv Hermann. 822 Syra pe evilere Heiland. 
827 mpdowrov: rpdowHev Weil, rexrAdpar Stadtmueller. apdcoynv ? 
xovpav te Svompocwrov Herwerden, xovpay tr dye mpoowddv Schmidt. 
§32 py: po. Matthiae. 168’ fv for ro py Schmidt. roiro for aod 
7d Kvigala. 834 wov: wot Monk. 836 feordv: xwordy Nauck. 838 
we foro Tournier. 839 "Hrexrpyvavy *yeivar’ Wilamowitz. 845 zi 
vovra: wevavra Schmidt. 847 8S: re Nauck. He suspects éuaty; 
and Wecklein suggests repiBadwv yepoty tuxw. 851 rhv xdérw Aldine. 
852 Sdpovs: pvxots Nauck. 857 Schmidt believes to be an inter- 
polation. 862 Hermann doubles aici, Wecklein omits it. 873 
wérovOas: werovOws Hermann (reading wépas 8” ovdty riOys dAyéwy in 
890). 876 pyot’: pyxér’ Metzger. 879 ri yap: rivos Tournier. 877 
<u évyavra Hermann, (rw )avra Musgrave. (ce 7)dvta Hadley. Din- 
dorf rejects dyra Avrpev and marks a lacuna; o ay jv dAvrov Weck- 
lein. 885 vécous: pépovs Naber. 890 Perhaps 8° ér’ for 8€ ¥’. 
901 yya re morordra Wecklein. 9Q7 drexvos dv: drérexvos Weil. 
921 dporay Hermann. 930 édrze, dirca a writer in the Quarterly 
Review XV. p. 123, &uwé ce ida Schmidt. 934 Sduapra Dindorf 
(reading zroAdois 931). 943 cicddov: éddov Lenting, cicdoy7s Earle. 
Nauck thinks the verse an interpolation. 948 -«irrovra: wirvovra 
Wecklein. 960 xvdiov: xépdiov Purgold. 971 dvrirepwv: dvréropov 
Kvicala. 975 péAe for xrAvee Wecklein. 984 Nauck prefers xaé 
aé y adixroot. 986 dvw: Bporay Earle. dvaf? 992 ira 8 Oa- 
vovo ér éorat Prinz, d. 8. Oavotca xeirae Wecklein, ¢. 8. Oavoto’ és 
det Nauck, ¢. 8 xai év Oavotow Well. 1005 dapar: dwvai Schmidt. 
1009 éyev: oréyev Schmidt. 1015 €rcdunv: éorecduny Aldine. 
1018 Avmeiv <y’) Monk. 1036 Nauck suspects icws. 1045 py “pé- 
pipvynoxes xax@v Kirchhoff (following B). 1055 @drapov éuBijoas 
Schmidt. 1060-61 dfiws 5€ wv céBev | rodAQv mpdvoray St pw’ Exew 
tassow. 1062 éxovo’: exes (with comma before and after ich) 
Weil. 1063 Nauck rejects zpoojgac and conjectures xat Séuas 
mpoceugepes (rpocexacrov Schmidt). Prinz suggests that 1062 and 
1063 should be combined, so as to read popdijs perp lob. ravr’ exovr’ 
"AAknorids. 1070 od A€youw’ av eb ao’ exeev rdxyns Schmidt. 1071 Fres 
éott Monk(?),* doris ciot Hermann; Wecklein suggests ris eat. 
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doves ef od Schmidt. Bauer would put a comma after A€yw, not a 
period. 1086 xpodvov: ép0as is suggested by Nauck. 1090 yrs: 7 
Kirchhoff (reading 18" dvépc). 1093 aid pévaiva Prinz. 1094 tod’ 
ouror —xartov Wakelield, ws ovmor’ — xadrgcis Herwerden, od payor’ 
—xareis Kvicgala, os pyror’ icf rovde vupdiov xodkov Weidner (re- 
jecting dvSpa). Kirchhoff conjectures that two verses have fallen 
out before this line. 1097 yevvaiwy: yewwaiws Lenting, y' évvocey 
Schmidt. 1101 és Séov: Nauck suggests cis xaAcv. 1107-8 Nauck 
considers spurious. Prinz suspects ¢idws re 1115 povy: povov 
Nauck. 1118 Weil gives the second half of the line to Heracles. 
1119 wv: wv Monk. 1123 @aip’: daocp’ Nauck. 1124 dAcwouw: 
Aw Earle (reading ¢dacp’ and Aedoow in 1123). 1125 yapd: xdps - 
Kvigala. Nauck suspects éxrAyooe yxapd. 4 Kepropw pe Oedv res 
éxrAjooe yxap¢ Wheeler. 1126 otx éorw addAws: ryvd' Nauck. 
1127 GAr' fre dopa veprépwy 10d’ civopa; Kirchhoff. 1129 Mek- 
ler proposes fvvdopov for Sdyapr’ éuyv. 1130 riyy Reiske. 1131 
ws (éryrvpws) Earle. 1134 ovzwo6" dyeoOau Stadtmueller. 1141 
gs: Prinz suggests “rAys. 1143 8’ for 75° Earle. 1154 rerpap- 


xia: rerpamrrdda Nauck. 1157 peOnppocperOa: pebwppioperba Wake- 
field. 


* Prinz ascribes this conjecture to Monk, but it is not in Monk’s edition. 
Tyrwhitt suggested doris éorl. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


[In citing from the dramatists Kirchhoff’s edition of Aeschylus (Berlin, 1880), Mekler’s 
Sophocles (Leipzig, 1889), Kirchhoif’s smaller edition of Euripides (Berlin, 1867), and for the 
fragments Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (second ed. Leipzig, 1889) have been 
used. } , 

VersE 1. Scene Pherae in Thessaly, in front of the palace of King Admetus. 
Apollo, armed with bow and quiver (vv. 35, 39-40), comes out of the palace- 
door and speaks the prologue. *Q ddyar’ ‘Aduftred: the address serves at once 
to fix the locality and to lend impressiveness to the opening of the play. The 
Andromache and Electra open with a similar apostrophe. — The use of the 
adjective derived from a proper noun instead of the possessive genitive is too 
common in the tragedians to need illustration. , 

2. Ofoccav tpdmefav: so Hl. 205 Ojccay éorlay. alvéoar: Schol. edaperrfjoat, 
xaradétac Gat. 

4. pddya: here unqualified by an adjective ; although when the flame meant 
is the lightning (as here) the usual phrase is ¢AdE xepauvla or otpavla. : 

8. Wakefield and Earle read 5° és ala» with Athenagoras. But (1) it isa 
well-known principle of criticism that variant readings found only in quota- 
tions made by one classical writer from another should be regarded with great 
suspicion, as the ancients so often quoted from memory: (2) as has been 
repeatedly pointed out (recently by Wecklein Berliner Woch. f. klass. Phil. 
1895, No. 40, p. 1255), the tragedians do not use the form ala where yaia is 
metrically possible. 

9. Cf. Phoen. 425 ob pepwrds qutv 6 yduos els 755° qyuepas: Hippol. 1003, Soph. 
O. C. 1188. fr@fov: as to the evidence for the iota subscript, see note on 292. 

10. This line has given some difficulty. Wuestemann objects that Apollo 
would not call himself 8evs, especially when he was still laden with blood-guilt 
from the slaughter of the Cyclopes. Wheeler (De Alcest. et Hippol. interp. 
p. 11) goes so far as to say of the verse: ‘spurium esse certis argumentis docuit 
me vir illustrissimus mihi hoc loco non nominandus. Menda non sanabilia duo 
sunt.’ Nevertheless, I cannot help believing the line to be perfectly sound. If 
Sows means ‘outwardly pure,’ there is a real difficulty ; for according to the 
prevailing Delphian form of the legend (symbolized by the festival called Step- 
teria) Apollo was not purified until his servitude was over, though there was 
another form of the story according to which he was purified in Crete before 


aie 
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he went to Thessaly (see the 3d. hypoth. to Pindar Pyth., vol. II. p. 298 
Boeckh). Ido not believe, however, that the objection occurred to Euripides 
at all. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 204 dyvbv 1 ’Aréd\\w puydd” dx’ odpavod be6v, where 
Apollo is called ayvés, though his punishinent is mentioned in the sane breath. 
Besides, éors usually denotes inward piety rather than ceremonial purity 
(Schmidt Synonymtk 8. v. iepds). Apollo merely means that being himself 
pious by nature he found a congenial spirit in his master. The fact that there 
are two resolved feet in the line does not militate against its genuineness ; see 
note on v. 802. The verse cannot be detached from its context without injur- 
ing the connection ; the play on words in éclov yap dvdpds Scws wy is character- 
istic * ; indeed, it would be hard to find a more Euripidean line. 

12. Molpas S0Aéeas: cf. Aesch. Hum. 713 ff. rowir’ Z5pacas xal dépyros ev 
Sduos - | Molpas éxecas dpOlrous Oetvar Bporo’s... ob Tor wadacds Stavouds Kara- 
POloas | ofvy rapnwdrncas dpxatlas Oeds. Wilamowitz (Isyllos p. 66) with great 
plausibility conjectures that Aeschylus and Euripides are here following Phry- 
nichus (see Introd. p. Xv). qverav: cf. alyéoac in v. 2. In both uses there is 
the underlying idea of concessiom or acquiescence. 

13. g5nv: here a common noun, ‘death,’ as often ; e.g. Hippol. 1047 raxvs 
yap aldns paoros dvdpt dvcceBet, Aesch. Ag. 667 gdnv wbvriov wedevydsres. It is 
very difficult to determine at what point the personal element in such words 
ceases to be felt. 

16. This line was rejected by Dindorf, and is bracketed by Prinz and Nauck. 
Earle rejects it altogether. As it stands in the MSS. (xarépa yepacdy 0° 4 of’ 
érexre unrépa), Nauck’s objection (Huripideische Studien II. p. 49) : ‘* Die Worte 
watépa yepady re pnrépa kOnnen nach dem Zusammenhange nur als Apposition 
zu wavras dldovs genommen werden ; dass es aber volikommen sinnlos ist rdp- 
ras ptdous durch warépa xal unrépa zu erldutern, wird jeder zugeben miissen ”’ is 
unanswerable. Hermann, with his usual positiveness, observes: ‘‘ Non tria, 
amici, et pater, et mater commemorantur, sed omnes comprehenduntur amico- 
rum nomine, quorum deinde exempla afferuntur’’; but this is unsatisfactory. 
We should in that case at least have an intensive particle, ‘‘even his own father 
and mother.’’ Dr. Verrall has recently argued (Huripides the Rationalist pp. 27 ff.) 
that the MSS. reading is sound because “‘ according to the bargain none was ad- 
missible except the family of Admetus,’’ so that the rdvres df\o are necessarily 
the father, mother and wife of Admetus (the children being too young to be 
accepted as substitutes). This position seems quite untenable. (1) The writer in 
the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, I. 9, 15, 2 Hercher (probably following the Hesi- 
odic account ; see Wilamowitz Isyllos pp. 57 ff.) says: yrjoaro wapd Moipdy iva, 
Srav” Adunros uéddec redeuTGy, drodvOy Tod Oavdrov, dy éxovgiws tig Uarep avrod OvijoKev 
Ernrat. The words zartp 7 ujrnp 7 yvv}, which follow in the MSS., have ever since 
Heyne’s time been justly regarded as ‘interpretamentum miselli grammatici’ : 


* Sec Weber’s article (in Comment. Wolffinianae, ‘p. 99 f.) on ‘‘ Nominalparataxen ’’ in 
the tragedians. 
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Hercher omits them in his text. Hyginus (Fab. 51), who probably drew from the 
same source (Wilamowitz l. 8. c. p. 68), says ‘ ef illud ab Apolline accepit ut pro se 
alius voluntarie moreretur. ‘The schol. on v. 12 observes : ofvw yap ravras, daci, 

TOY Noywpav dwrayaydy éfyrioaro “Adunrov, ourw pévroc wore dvriBoovat. éavTod 

érepov rg Aidy. The schol. on v. 34 says: weOdoas yap alrds Broce wap avray 
dvri ‘Adutrov &AXov awoGavety. So too the first hypothesis to the play: *Awdé)- 

hwy yrhjoaro wapd rv Mowpdv Srws 6 “Adunros redevrav péAXwy wapdoxy Tov 

tbwip davrot é&évra reOvntdpevov. In none of these cases is any restriction 

spoken of such as Dr. Verrall assumes to have existed (if we except the worth- 

less gloss in Apollodorus mentioned above). And if Euripides meant to restrict 
the substitution to the family of Admetus, why did he use such phrases as 4)\)oy 
vexpdy and wdvras pldous, which, taken apart from v. 16, would certainly be un- 
derstood otherwise? (2) Again, Dr. Verrall, understanding tois xdrw (v. 14) 

as meaning the dead of Admetus’s family, observes: ‘* The death of a person of 
another family, who would be buried with his ‘loved ones,’ in a different bury- 
ing-place, and worshipped with other and alien rites, would be no compensation 

at all.” But surely,it is more natural to take rots xdrw (sc. Geois) as meaning 
the deities of the underworld (cf. v. 75, v. 851 ff.). According to the Hoeae 
(Wilamowitz J. s. c.) the deity whose wrath made the sacrifice necessary was 
the Pheraean Artemis Bprud (cf. Apollod. Bibl. I. 9, 15,2) ; and this very Borns 
was identified with the chthonian Hecate (Lycoph. Alex. 1176, Apollon. Rhod. 

III. 860) or Persephone (Lycoph. Alex. 698 and schol.), the queen of the under-’ 
world. Euripides doubtless was familiar with this fact. Hence Dr. Verrall’s 

argument loses much of its force. (3) Again, could there be a more glaring 

instance of bathos than after the fine line rdvras 3° é\éytas xal dtekeAOdy plrous 

(with its emphatic rdvras) to suddenly inform the reader that these rdvres dlha 

were only three in number? ‘The question then arises whether the line should 

be emended or rejected as an interpolation. Nauck’s cal rardpa ypaidy 6° 4 od’ 

Erixre unrépa is probably the best emendation that has yet been suggested ; but 

he himself was inclined in his later years to reject the line. The omission of 

the verse restores a clear and simple connection, and leaves to rdvras dl)ovus its 

proper and natural sense. I believe the line to be an interpolation, made by 

some one who wished, like Dr. Verrall, to restrict the substitution to the family 

of Admetus. 

17, 18. Sorts, Reiske’s certain and necessary emendation for q7is, is ac- 
cepted by almost all modern editors of the play. Kvigala’s ovx nipe: wdhy yu- 
vacxds ouris 7Oede is elegant, but not convincing. With regard to 17, however, 
there is a wide difference of opinion. One class of editors (Dindorf, Kirchhoff, 
Prinz, Weil, Nauck) reads @avetvy and (with C) und’ gr’. Another (Monk, 
Wecklein, Earle, with Wilamowitz Hermes XVII. p. 364) reads ava» (with 
Reiske) and pyxér’ (with all the best MSS.). To read Gavety and retain pyxér’ 
is out of the question, as the asyndeton is too harsh. In behalf of the reading 
Gavety. .. nd’ €r’ may be urged the frequent parallelism in such expressions, 
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e.g. v. 21, Ieracl. 9609 xpiv révde wn Sv und’ dpav ddos eri, Hl. 349 advip Fore wad 
AeUooe. Pdos; etc. But the arguments of Wilamowitz in favor of Oaydy.. . 
unxér’ seem conclusive (see Ifermes l. s. c.). unxére has the support of the best 
MSS. of both classes, while 47d" é7’ is attested only by the comparatively worth- 
less Codex Havniensis. Moreover, if davwy... unxér’ was the original reading, 
when some ‘intelligent reader’ changed éo7cs in 17 to qres, thinking that yuvac- 
xés Should be its antecedent, 6ava» in 18 could not be changed to @avrcica for 
metrical reasons, and hence would naturally be altered to éavety. This would 
leave exactly that form of the two lines which is found in the best MSS. Then 
some one, thinking to better matters, would change unxér’ to und’ ér to avoid 
the asyndeton, exactly as we find in C. But if Oaveiy... und’ &r was the 
original reading, the change of ud’ 27’ to unxér’ was quite uncalled-for.- Be- 
sides, the expression Oayay.. . uyxér’ eloopav pdos can easily be paralleled, e.g. 
Ion 853 dwodods Gavetv re fv re péyyos elcopav, Hel. 530 pyoi 3° év pda | rboup 
roy dpdv favra péyyos eloopay, etc. — xelvov: the use of the demonstrative in- 
stead of the indirect reflexive changes the point of view from that of Admetus 
to that of Apollo and the audience, as Earle well puts if, Besides, xpd év or 
avrod would have given hiatus. For a still bolder use of the demonstrative in- 
stead of the reflexive, see Xen. Hellen. I. 6, 14 davrod ye dpxovros — els rodxelvou 
duvar dy. 

19. Usener (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. vol. 139 [1889] p. 364) says of this line: 
‘‘quoniam quis tandem mulierem moribundam sustentet plane obscurum est, 
ferri nequit.”’ He would therefore emend (see Select Conjectures). But é» 
xepoty is purposely left indeterminate, the poet not caring to specify whether 
Alcestis is being carried by Admetus himself, or the attendants, or both. Cf. 
v. 201 &xocrew év xepotv Exwv (but 266 pudbere, péOere... xdlvar'). The dual 
(xepotv) is, of course, no proof that Admetus alone is meant. 

20. Yuxoppayotoa: cf. v. 141, and Herc. F. 324. The schol. explains by 
éyyus Toi dwoGavety otoa. Hesychius has yuyop(p)ayet> drobvioxe, and the schol. 
on Apoll. Rhod. II. 835 explains puxoppayéovra by dwopuxotvra (sic). The word 
is not uncommon in late writers. The edd. from Monk down point out the 
analogy with ornuoppayety (Aesch. Pers. 827). 

22. Cf. Hippol. 1437 ff., where Artemis withdraws to avoid pollution from 
the dying Hippolytus. The Greeks thought not only that a person was polluted 
by touching, seeing, or being under the same roof with a corpse, but also that 
the house in which there was a dead body was itself rendered impure: a belief 
which is attested not only by numerous passages in ancient writers, but also 
by inscriptions (e.g. Dittenberger Sylloge nos. 379, 468, 469) and by the cus- 
tom of placing the Serpaxov or dpddmov at the door (see note on vv. 98 ff.). 

23. The question arises whether Apollo is conceived as just quitting the 
service of Admetus, or whether his servitude has ceased some time before and 


he has merely been revisiting his former master. The language of the text is 


not in itself decisive (cf. vv. 8-9), but on the whole fayors the former alter- 
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native, which I am strongly inclined to accept. The tone of lingcring affection 
in which Apollo speaks in v. 23 is certainly appropriate to one leaving a kind 
master after a long term of service. tév5e diAraryv: so the schol. on Hippol. 
1437. This is probably right : rdvde piArdTwy, the reading of one class of MSS., 
and rivde pidtdarny, that of the other, are both due to that tendency to assimi- 
late the constructions and forms of adjacent words which has been so perni- 
cious to our classical texts.* 

24. As to the genuineness of vv. 24-76, see Introd. p. xxxviif. If the 
passage is an interpolation, it is at least an early one. — Enter Thanatos. He 
carries a sword (v. 76), and we may perhaps infer from v. 843 that he has 
black wings (or black garments if we read pedAdumwerdov). On the conception 
of Thanatos in this play, see notes on 261 and 845. 

25. lspéa: the MSS. have lepf (though in Z the first hand has written epéa 
above the ep7). The question whether the acc. sing. in 7 from nouns in evs is 
allowable in the tragedians is disputed. The evidence seems to be as follows. 
In Homer the forms Tué# (A 384, cf. Herodian, vol. II. pp. 676-7 Lenz) and 
Myxwrh (0 339). are found in the most and best of the MSS.; though in both 
passages there are some variants, and in both emendation is easy. The form 
"Oduc% is said by the schol. to have been read by Aristarchus in + 136, though 
the MSS. have dduccfa or éducp#a. Whether these forms in 7 should be retained 
or not is matter of high dispute, and editors are very evenly divided. The 
present writer is inclined, with Nauck (Bulletin de l’ Académie imp. de St. 
Pétersbourg 17 pp. 190 ff.), Christ, Van Leeuwen and others, to reject them. 
See Menrad De contractionis usu Homerico, pp. 60 ff. Hesiod has no instance 
of the form in 4. In Pindar, too, it is surprisingly rare; I have noted but, 
three cases, "Adxvorj Isth. V. (VI.) 33 and Nem. IV. 27, and 'Odvec% Nem. 
VIL. 26. In the other lyric poets there seems to be no instance of the form 
in 4 (Eperp} Crates fr. 5 is Bergk’s emendation, the MSS. having 'Epérpyv). Iw 
Herod. VII. 220 in an oracle the form Bao:AqW occurs (so most MSS., Bacire C, 
Bao.\fjia dz). Aeschylus seems not to have the form in 4, and I have found no 
instance in Sophocles. In Euripides I have noted four cases, El. 439 ’Ax.\q, 
Rh. 708 *Odvec%, fr. 781, 24 Nauck Bacidf (Baorcde? M. Schmidt), all lyric, and 
the one in our text. Aristophanes has {vyypa¢q in a chorus, Achar. 1150 (but 
there the soundness of the text is doubtful on other grounds, and many editors 
read rév pédeov rSy wedéwy with Elmsley). The Attic inscriptions do not have 
the form in 4 (Meisterhans p. 109, Wecklein Cur. Epigr. p. 21), though it is 
not rare in the xo. and common in the later Doric (Ktihner-Blass I. p. 451, 3). 
In view of these facts I doubt whether Euripides ever used the contracted form 
in 7 in trimeters, and am inclined to read lepéa with Monk. For the synizesis 
cf. I'npvovéa Hesiod Th. 982 (30 Rzach with M), Ilyéa Soph. fr. 447, 1, ’Odve- 
oéa Soph. Aj. 104, Mevoxéa Eur. Phoen. 913, ’AycAdéa Rhes. 977, I. A. 1341, 


* On the frequent interchange of pronominal forms in the MSS., see Wecklein Beitrige 
sur Kritik des Euripides p. 479 f. 
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IIm\éa Aristoph. Ran. 863, etc. @wévrev: so Wecklein for davdyrwy of the 
MSS. Thanatos is the lepeds of the dying (cf. 74 ff.), not of those already dead ; 
hence the emendation seems necessary. ‘I'he resemblance both in form and 
Incaning between @@vdyTwy and Oavdvrwy would facilitate the change. Weil 
thinks that @avéyvrwy is used by a kind of prolepsis: but Herc. F. 454 dyébpyeba 
¢edyos ob xaddv vexp@v, which he quotes, is scarcely a parallel to this 
passage. 

26. ovpperpos, which Nauck conjectured to be the true reading (the adjec- 
tive, not the adverb, being regularly used in such cases), is actually found in 
I’, the other MSS. having cuppérpws. Nauck compares Soph. Antig. 387 wolg 
Euuperpos mpouBny TUX y ; 

27. dpovpev 768" jpap: the figure is that of one watching a prisoner who 
is liable to escape him. I know of no other instance of ¢poupety juap or iuépay 
in Euripides, Aeschylus or Sophocles. 

29. awodgkcis: cf. Or. 1269 rls 85° dp dul pédapoy wore? ody dypbras avip; 

30-31. This passage has given rise to much discussion. Nauck (Zur. Stud. 
II. p. 50) rejected v. 31 as a useless and inappropriate addition. He pointed 
out that v. 30 ddixets ad reuds évéowy makes complete sense by itself (cf. Phoen. 
958 ade? ra TOv Gedy), and thought that 31 was added by some one who did 
not understand the construction déixets reyuds. The line has a very Byzantine 
look, and is actually wanting in P. Nauck’s objections to ddopcféuevos do not, 
however, appear conclusive. The verb ddopltey signifies ‘*to mark off with 
bounds ’’ (Spo), and hence ‘‘to circumscribe, limit, define,’’ the usual meaning 
of the word; and in the middle it may mean “to mark off for oneself?’ as 
one’s own property, and hence to ‘‘ appropriate,” as in the passage from our 
text and Isocr. Phil. 120 xwWpav Sri whreloryy ddopleacda. Another way of 
explaining the latter usage is to assume that ddoplte» sometimes meant ‘‘ to 
remove the bounds,’’ and in the middle ‘‘to appropriate by removing the 
bounds’’; cf. the Scriptural injunction not to move a neighbor’s landmark. 
But I know of no passage where d¢oplfe»v is used with the meaning ‘‘ to remove 
the bounds’’ from a piece of property. On déplve» and its compounds, see 
Pollux IX. 8. But though dqopitduevos may be defended, its juxtaposition with 
kataravwy (‘* appropriating and suppressing’’) is certainly harsh, and I am 
inclined to think that Nauck’s critical insight guided him aright in rejecting 
the line. x 

33-4. Moflpas S0Alw | opfravre tréxvy : see note on v. 12. 

35. roffpy: proleptic. Cf. Ion. 980 Ecpnddbpous cods orAloas édrdovas for tue 
construction, and for the word Ithes. 226 “Amwoddov... ubdr€ rotjpns, Herc. F. 
188 rotjpn odynv, ib. 1062 rotjpe: parup totevoas. 

36. 168’: i.e. wéaw éxdicac’ a’th mwpodavetv. The 7é6d5e is used because 
Thanatos wishes to inake his statement just as explicit as possible, and remind 
Apollo of the exact terins of the agreement. Hence it is needless to read 766’ 
with Elinsley. 
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38. @dpoa: the form in pe is commonly said to be early Attic, but this has 
not thus far been confirmed by the inscriptions. See Meisterhans? p. 76, 5. 
Adyous xedvous: cf. thes. 272 pépw xedvods Nbyous. 

39. rl... réfwv épyov: cf. Hippol. 911 cwwis 5° ovdev Epyor, and the Latin 
opus est. 

40. Monk aptly compares Hor. Odes IIL 4, 60 numquam humero positurus 
arcum... Apollo. aleb: so LZ. Porson, relying upon insufficient evidence, 
denied that the tragedians used this form ; but in the words of Mr. Rutherford 
(New Phrynichus p. 112), ‘‘no one would now venture to dispute that in the 
old Attic of Tragedy forms like xalw, xdalw, alerdés, alel, édala, were retained 
when xdw, xAdw, del €\da had replaced them in ordinary speech.’’ Cf. Weck- 
lein Cur. Epigr. p. 64: ‘* Nulla causa est cur formam aie ubi prior longa 
requiritur a diverbio tragicorum abiudicemus: comprobatur illa titulis, libris, 
testimonio Marcellini’’ (vit. Thucyd. 52). The Medicean MS. of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus generally has alei where the metre requires along penult. The Attic 
inscriptions show dei and alei side by side down to about 360 s.c., after which 
(except in the decrees of @iacdra:) def is the form in regular use. Hence the 
statements of the grammarians (see Voemel Dem. Contr. pp. 28 fi., Wecklein 
l. s.c. pp. 63 ff.) that del was the Attic form are correct as to the later Attic 
usage, but should not be understood as excluding alel from the tragedians. See 
also Eliendt’s Lex. to Sophocles s.v. del, Meisterhans? pp. 24-5, Kiihner-Blass 
I. p. 187. In the passage from our text the penult is long and has the ictus, 
and besides alei, as being the older and rarer form, is more likely to be right 
than the later and more familiar dei. A copyist might easily change aiel to 
del, but would scarcely have changed def to alel. Hence I have followed the 
reading. of L. 

43. vorduis: cf. Suppl. 153 4 rod of’ ddedpds xpnudrwy vorpltera; ib. 539. 
Euripides seems not to have used the double-accusative construction with this verb. 

44. «pds Blav o': Earle’s conjecture, 7 for o’, is very plausible, and may 
well be right ; but it does not seem necessary to alter the reading of the MSS. 

45. xdtw x8ovés: so the best MSS. (except P, which has xara x6ov6s). 
Matthiae read x6ovds xérw, and so Hermann, Dindorf and Earle (see his pref. 
p. VI note). It is true, as Hermann observes, that the chiastic order (irep yijs 
.. + x@ows xdérw) is more effective ; and the inferior MSS. c, d, (also a?) are 
said to have that reading ; but Euripides did not always put things in the most 
effective way, and it seems most prudent to followthe best MSS. Cf. Troad. 
1243 ef 3° ayuas Oeds | Eorpepe rdvw wepiBarwy xdrw xOords. xard xOovrdbs in P is 
doubtless due to xard xOonds in 75 (cf. 163). Cf. Heraclid. 592, where Stobaeus 
read xdrw x6orbs, but our MSS. have xara xGovds. 

47. véprepav: this reading (that of P and /) is certainly right, and is 
accepted by all the edd. Cf. Herc. F. 335 veprépg ... orl, and from the 
Cresphontes (fr. 450 Nauck) ef pev yap olxe? veprépas twd xOovbs. Weil compares 
Aesch. Pers. 839 dwreipe yijs bxd (ddov xdrw. 
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48. Cf. Med. 941 ov ol3’ Av el weloatu, reipacba S¢ yp}. It is curious that 
the Greek ovx of5’ ef so often indicates a leaning toward the negative side of 
a question, while the Latin nescio an usually implies a leaning toward an 
affirmative view. On the position of dy see Goodwin M. and T. 220, 2. 

50. This is a very troublesome line. Two principal questions arise: (1) 
what does rots uéAdover Mean, and (2) whether we should read éufBade?y with the 
MSS. or éuSadety with Bursian. Tots wéddovor (sc. Ovfoxev) might mean (a) 
‘¢those who are destined to die.”? But ali are destined to die, and Alcestis 
with the rest; hence this interpretation seems impossible here, particularly if 
we read éufadetv. Some editors (Jerram, and Earle if I rightly understand his 
note) explain the phrase as meaning (8) ‘‘ those who in the natural course of 
things will die,’’ i.e. the old, and retain éuBadetv. But this is surely very 
forced, and would be liable to be misunderstood, as Alcestis herself pé\Xj4« 
6vyoxev in another sense. The words may also mean (7) ‘‘those who are 
delaying,’’ or ‘‘ hesitating to die,’ i.e. the aged, who are ripe for death but 
fain would linger, possibly with special reference to the father and mother of 
Admetus. Cf. the schol. : rots yeynpaxdor, rovrots yap éyee Crp) péddover. Bpa- 
Svvover yap év rp fw. In this case we must obviously read éufadreit». Lastly 
(5) the words may mean ‘‘ those who are about to die,’’ “are at the point of 
death,’’ with special reference to Alcestis. Bursian’s emendation will then be 
necessary. The choice clearly lies between (y) and (4). Both interpretations 
are supported by eminent authorities, but a question of this kind cannot be 
settled by ‘*counting heads.’? Explanation (y) has the support of the schol., 
and requires no change of text; but (5), to which I strongly incline, gives to 
rots wé\Aovoe & Simpler and more natural sense, while an unusual form like 
duBarety would be extremely liable to be altered to a more familiar one. Cf. 
Hec. 1263 duBicea, where a L G have aufijoy but ABE éufijoy. Bauer thought 
that the line contained an intentional ‘‘ double entendre,’’ rots wéddovor being 
capable of meaning either ‘‘the aged’’ or ‘‘ those who are about to die,”’ i.e. 
Alcestis (retaining éufadetv); but this would have given Thanatos a chance to 
inake a very effective retort, taking the words in the latter sense, and Apollo 
would have no object in thus ‘‘laying himself open’’ to his adversary. Than- 
atos is here said 6dvarov duBadety, just as Lyssa Herc. F. 866 (quoted by Monk) 
says wply ay éuds dA\docoas d¢7, and as the chorus say of Ares Iph. Aul. 775 
(quoted by Jerram) xuxAdoas “Ape gorly. For other ancient and modern par- 
allels see Monk and Jerram ad h. loc. 

51. This line, too, has occasioned much discussion. The plain and simple 
meaning is, ‘‘I understand, of course, your meaning and your zeal,” yw 
being used in its colloquial meaning of ‘‘comprehend,’’ ‘‘ grasp,’’ like the Lat. 
teneo, the Elizabethan ‘‘take’’ (‘‘D’ye take me’’) and the ‘catch on”’ of 
modern slang. Cf. Orest. 1120 éxw rocoirov, rdwlhowa 5° ox txw, Hippol. 1436 
Zxes yap poipay F dtePOdpys, etc., and the gxes 7; of comedy. Apollo has 
expressed his wish somewhat vaguely, and Thanatos, who has an uneasy con- 
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sciousness of his own mental inferiority, wishes to show that he is aware what 
the former is aiming at. The 65% gives at the same time a sneering tone to 
the remark. Some think that the line has a double sense, (1) that given above, 
and (2) ‘*I understand you and am ready’’ (oé#ev in the second case being 
taken with \éyor only) or ‘I cherish regard for you (yw Adyou oéGev) and good- 
will toward you,’’? and that ‘Thanatos means (1) while Apollo pretends to 
understand him as meaning (2). But the order shows that oé@ev is to be taken 
with both Aéyor and wpobuulav. If Exw wrpoduulay oder could really mean ‘I am 
eager to serve your interests,’’ ‘‘feel good-will toward you,’’ this objection 
would be obviated ; but what evidence is there of such a usage? Cf. Heracl. 
410 txw.. . rpoduular | roojvd’ és tas. TTpoduplay exe rivds, ‘to desire a 
thing,’’ is, of course, 2a common construction. Weil boldly alters Zyw to &xe, 
on the ground that if Thanatos perfectly understood Apollo’s words he would 
immediately protest. But the sneer is protest enough. 

52. tor otv Swag... pédor: On the omission of d» after tcrw Sxws see 
Goodwin M. and T. 241. V. 61 is so worded that though Thanatos does not 
mean to spare Alcestis, Apollo can draw from it the opposite inference, or at 
least pretend to do so. The sneer he purposely overlooks. 

55. Gpvupas yépas: cf. Hec. 40 aire? 8° ddehphy riv éuhy Todutérny | répBy 
glrow xpbodaypa xal yépas Nafetv. The reading of D and P, «déos, is either a 
gloss on yépas which has crept into the text, or possibly a slip of some early 
copyist who was thinking of the Homeric xdéos dpécfac. Mistakes of the latter 
sort are especially common at the end of a line; and, as Bruhn has ably shown 
in his ** Lucubrationes Euripideae,’”’ this is due, at least in part, to the fact that 
the scribe in copying first fixed a number of words in his mind and then wrote 
them out, and as he did so the grasp of his memory became weaker as he 
neared the end ; so that he often would get the last word wrong, or substitute 
for it some other of kindred meaning which happened to be in his mind. The 
scholiast read yépas. 

56. Schol. : 6 8¢’AréA\X\wy xaltor vojoas 7d AexOev wapadoylferac rdv Odvaroy, 
pdaxwy Sri xav ypais Sdntar H “Adxnoris dtlws raphoerat, Td peifov yépas Aéywr él 
woduTedous Tag7s. . 

57. «pds tev éxévrwv: ‘in the interest of the rich.’’ For this use of mpés 
ef. Soph. O. T. 1484 wpis cot ydp, ob5’ euot, gpdow, Herod. VIII. 60, 2 rd é» 
orerp vaupaxyéey mpds quéwy éorl, Thuc. II. 86, 5 voultorvres wpds éexelvwy elvar rh 
év dAly@ vavpaxlay, etc. The use of apds in expressions like rpés revos efvar, ‘‘ to 
side with one,’’ is analogous. Euripides often employs 6 €xwy», of éxovres =6 
roves, of rrovcwi, e.g. Suppl. 240 ff. of 5° ob« Exovres kal orxavlfovres Blov... 
els rovs Zyovras xévtp agidow xaxd, fr. 326, 8 xaxds 5° 6 ph Exwy, of 35° Exovres 
BAB, fr. 462, 2 rdv éxdvrwy wdvres dvPpwra Plro, etc.; and many examples 
might be cited from other writers. rl@eis: P has 7iels, and hence Prinz, 
Bauer-Wecklein and Weil read rifets. The question as to whether rifets is 
good Attic cannot be said to be settled as yet. Porson condemned the form, 
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and Brunck defended it. It has more recently found vigorous champions in 
Cobet (Misc. Crit. pp. 282 ff.) and Mr. Rutherford (New Phrynichus pp. 316-17), 
though Kiihner-Blass (II. p. 193) seem inclined to decide against it. Wecklein- 
Bauer go so far as to say ‘ refets ist die attische Form der 2. Pers. Prisens”’ 
(see their note ad loc.). The Attic inscriptions unfortunately are silent on this 
point, but the evidence of the MSS. is very strong in favor of the Atticity of 
riOets (see for the evidence Von Bamberg in Zésch. f. Gymn. W. XXVIII. pp. 
27-8, Ktihner-Blass l. s.c.). I have noted the following cases from Euripides: 
Alc. 57 (riels P, rlOns r), 890 (ridets BL P, rléms a), Androm. 210 (rlOms A, 
rOets B, rlOns E, ribets with 7» written over the e« P, rl@ms a), Cycl. 545 (ridets P, 
ri6ets with 1 written above e L), Hel. 550 (xpoorieis), Heracl. 690 (xpooribels P, 
wpoorl@eas With 7 written above « L), Herc. Fur. 710 (rpoorets), Ion 741 (rebels 
P, tiOets L), 1525 (xpoorBels P, wpooriBe’s L), Orest. 1187 (iworcBe’s A, dworllas 
B, tworeioca E, txorl0as F, sworlons L e). 

When the inscriptions are silent, the testimony of the best MSS. becomes 
doubly important. The cod. Laurentianus of Sophocles, the Ravennas and 
Venetus of Aristophanes and the Clarkianus of Plato all have instances of the 
form in question. Hence, while I should not dare (like Cobet, and apparently 
Wecklein) to assert that rc6efs is the Attic form, it seems probable that it was 
in good use. A change from riets to rléys would be far more apt to be made 
by copyists than one in the other direction ; hence I have followed P (except 
as to accent) in this passage. Cf. 890. 

59. An extremely troublesome line. LZ has wyoitvr (w rewritten), P and a 
wvovr, B dvovr’, | Svacvr'. DL and P have ols, the rest apparently os. All have 
‘ynpawovs. The passage clearly puzzled the scholiasts ; one says: rapa ry wodv- 
xpovluy d-yopdoeay Ay of wrovoror Tov éxelvwv xpbvov wore abTods Bpadéws dwrobavety ;s 
another has (perversely) dyopdceav &v ynpatods ols rdperre Td Oavety, €dy rotro 
ovyxwpjow. The reading d5vovro we may dismiss at once, as it gives no appro- 
priate sense and 8voua: does not occur in the tragedians. The editors fall into 
two great classes, (I) those who read wvotvr’ and (II) those who prefer Svar’, 
and these again have their subdivisions. 


I. Those who read wvotvt’. 


(a) Lascaris, Monk, Hermann, Woolsey, Jerram and others read (with L, 
and P except as to the accent of wvotvr’) wrotvr’ av ols mdperre ynpatods Oavely. 
The sense will then be, as Hermann puts it: ‘‘emerent, quibus opes suppetunt, 
grandaevos mori quos vivere cupiunt, sive semet ipsos, sive quos amant alios.”’ 
This reading, taken as a whole, has better MSS. authority than any of the 
others. . 

(b) Dindorf and Earle, feeling that the exemption of the rich themselves 
from death is what should be especially emphasized, read wvotvr’ av ols wdpeore 
ynpaol Oavetv. This gives a clear sense, and one suited to the context, and I 
believe it to be the true reading. The nom. yypa:of might very easily be changed 
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to ynpa:o’s by some copyist or reader who did not understand the construction 
and thought that an accus. was needed with the infinitive, or wished to make 
the adjective the object of wvotvr’ (as one of the scholiasts seeins to have done). 


II. Those who read bvavr’. 


(a) Kirchhoff, Nauck, Prinz, Bauer-Wecklein, Weil and others read 8vacv7’ 
Ay ovs wdpeors ynpaods Oavetv. ‘This is usually rendered : ‘‘ those would be bene- 
fited who could afford to purchase long life’? (‘‘die wegen ihres Reichthums 
in der Lage waren etc.’’ Bauer-Wecklein). But (1) the ‘‘ wiren”’ begs the ques- 
tion. The true rendering would be ‘those whose living to old age is (now) 
possible,’’ not ‘‘those who (in that case) would be able to live to old age.”’> Weil 
saw this; but even his version, ‘‘les riches auraient un avantage, puisqu’ils 
ont le moyen de mourir vieux (si des funerailles somptueuses peuvent procurer 
une longue vie),’’ does not meet the difficulty. If Sva:vr’ dy is a “‘less vivid 
future ’’ apodosis, it does not harmonize with the pres. ind. rdpecriv. If, how- 
ever, 5»a:vr’ dy be regarded as ‘‘ potential optative,’’ ‘‘ those can obtain advan- 
tage who (under your new réyos) have the power to reach old age”’ (cf. vbuor 
tiets in 57), the construction becomes at least a possible one. But (2) the 
reading Svar’ has only the authority of 1. The reading of B, dvo.v7’, is prob- 
ably a mistake for wyvotvr’, not for dvaw7', as a has wvovr. (3) The reading 
Svar’, a8 Earle points out, could easily arise through the influence of xpds 
trav éxdvruv. . 

(8) It would also be grammatically possible to read Svar’ dy ols rdpeore 
ynpawds Oavety (or ynpaiots Oavety with Heiland), with the same meaning as (a) 
but a somewhat easier construction. These readings are liable to the same 
objections as (a), and ynpawis has no MSS. authority. 

On the whole, the choice seems to lie between I (a) and I (b), and of these 
the second is the clearer and simpler. ols wdpeor: will then oi mrdoveror (not, 
as Matthiae understood it, ofs rdpeor: sc. 1d wveteGa). 

62. The sigmatism of the line expresses anger and contempt; cf. Jon 386 
od 5° ovr Eowoas roy ody Ov oGoa o Expn». 

63. qwdvr: Prinz’s conjecture rair is quite needless; Thanatos means, 
‘“You cannot have everything to which you have no right, though you have 
defrauded me in one case”’ (cf. v. 43). 

64. xAaveoy: so Earle, who suggests that ravon of the MSS. is due to con- 
tamination of xAavoy with a gloss reloy. wavoy clearly will not do (stop doing 
what?) ; weloe (better reloy), F. W. Schmidt’s emendation, makes good sense, 
but is rather weak, while xAatcy seems admirably suited to the tone of the 
dialogue. Apollo begins in a tone of studied though ironical courtesy ; as the 
conversation goes on he begins to lose patience, and finally answers Thanatos 
in his own rough way (cf. 62). Wecklein calls x\avoy an ‘‘unpassender Aus- 
druck’’? (Woch. f. klass. Philol. 1895 p. 1255), but Euripides uses the verb in 
this sense some fifteen times, chiefly in angry dialogues of just this character. 
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It is noticeable that here the MSS. all have the form in -y, which is now recog- 
nized to be preferable to that in -e«. The latter is probably a mere ‘ graphic 
variant,’’ due to the confusion between m and e which began in the fourth 
century n.c., and the grammarians of the Roman period preferred it (see 
Voeinel Dem. Cont. p. 84) because it enabled them to distinguish the subjunc- 
tive in -y from the indicative in -e. See Meisterhans p. 131, Ktihner-Blass II. 
p. 60, Blass Aussprache des Griech.* p. 47, etc. Earle takes dyay as modifying 
k\avoyn, comparing Hel. 1898 dyav yap adrdy ob wapdv0’ Suws orévers: but there 
no one would think of taking dav with wapév0’, while in the passage from the 
text it is surely more natural to take it with wyués, ‘you will certainly come 
to grief (‘catch it’), very savage though you are.”’ 

66-7. I formerly suspected these lines to be an interpolation, as they are 
not essential to the construction, and the addition of the detail seems at first 
sight to weaken rather than strengthen the statement. But Euripides often 
errs in this direction, and, as Earle points out, the lines have a certain &yxos 
which may help to lend impressiveness to the prediction. It is hard in study- 
ing a work of this kind to avoid contracting what some one has wittily called 
the delirium delens. Wheeler (De Alc. et Hipp. Interp. pp. 12 ff.) rejects in 
this one scene vv. 30-31, 58-9, 66-71, 73-6! Unrmweov Sxnpa: 80 Syne trwewoy 
Hippol. 1355, vdiov 8ynua Iph. T. 410, Synua wwr«xbv Rhes. 621, 797, lxwecdy 
dxnudtrwy Soph. El. 740, etc. Cf. v. 483 Opyxds rérpwpov Apya Acouhdous péra. 
“Apya is a less pretentious word. péra: a case of so-called tmesis (xéuyayros 
... péra=perarépyavros). So most edd. Weil and Wecklein read perd ‘* hay- 
ing sent (him) to fetch the team from,”’ etc., the addition of éx dvoyxepépwv 
térwyv being possible because of ‘‘the verbal idea contained in perd.’? Weil 
compares 483 and Phoen. 1317 n«w pera |... ddeAphy: but these are not par- 
allel to such a construction as wéurw (rivd) perd re éx rérov rivds. On the 
other hand, cf. for the ‘‘tmesis’? Hec. 504 ’Ayapdéuvovos wéupavros, w ybvat, 
péra, and for the construction Arist. Vesp. 679 wap Evyapldov rpets &yXcOas 
peréreppa, Thuc. IV. 30 orparidy re perardurwy éx rdv éyyis tupudywr. The 
active is, of course, less common than the middle, but is perfectly classical and 
Euripidean. 

71-2. Kirchhoff, Nauck and Prinz follow Dindorf in rejécting these two 
lines, rightly as it seems to me. The MSS. show no variant, but the schol., 
who says kal ovre tyuets ELopév oou(~xouév MSS.) xdpev, dAAA Kal 6 BovdrAdueda wpd- 
touev, appears to have read dpdow (Weil suggests that he read mpdtw 0’ dpolws 
réuy, which seems improbable). As the lines stand rair’ is not clear, dpdoes 
is strange (as Thanatos is to take a passive rather than an active part in the 
transaction), and dyolws is suspicious. Hermann’s dpdoe (sc. Heracles) does 
not help matters; for, as Dindorf observes, ‘‘hoc si voluisset poeta, dixisset 
saltem dpdce 7’ éxetvos radra, quo pronomine multo magis opus erat quam illo 
ouolws: ne quid de verbis dreyOjoa 7 éuol dicam, ubi potius oir’ drexdhon 
éuol dict debebat.’’ This last objection remains if we read épdow, which 
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besides emphasizes Apollo’s share in the transaction too much. Nowhere else 
in the play are we told that Heracles is merely his instrument. Zacher’s 
suggestion (see Select Conjectures) is ingenious but not convincing ; in short 
the lines have never been satisfactorily emended. I am inclined to hold, 
with Dindorf, that they were composed and added to the text by some gram- 
marian who thought the close of Apollo’s speech too abrupt. 

' 72. The first 4» points out the participle as conditional (Goodwin M. and T. 
224), and at the same time helps to emphasize ran’ (ib. 223). 

‘73. 4 8° otv yuvn: cf. Soph. Antig. 769 ra 3° ody xbpa 75" obx dwadddie 
pbpov. 

7%. orelxo &° tr atrfv: it is not quite right, I think, to say that éwri 
here = perd of 46. True, érl with the accus. is often so used, as in Androm. 
78, 81 (which Earle cites), Rhes. 28, etc. But why should Thanatos ‘go after 
her’ (to fetch her) in order to cut off the lock of hair? To do that he need 
only enter the room where she is lying. Probably ér here means merely ‘‘to”’ 
(cf. Orest. 88 yxerov ef jpas d0Alws wexpayéras). In Ion 1043 éxOpdv 3° éx’ 
&vSpa oreixe, éx clearly means “‘against,’’ and in our passage there may be a 
slight implication of hostility. as xardpfopar Elbe: from Homer down xardp- 
xerGa: is the technical word for performing the rites preliminary to a sacrifice, 
and particularly for the operation of cutting off hair from the victim’s head 
and placing it on the fire. Hesychius says xardptac@a: roi iepelou’ rv Tprx ov 
droordoat (Photius has xardptac@a: rv trpixdv-> dxdptacOa roo lepelov). For 
the literature on xardpxeoGa:, see Mr. Blaydes’s very elaborate note on Aristoph. 
Aves 959, and for Greek offerings of hair and their significance, see Wieseler 
Philologus IX. 711 ff., esp. 714-165. 

75. lepds... Gv: Monk compares Aristoph. Plut. 937 uh 590’, tepdy ydp 
éore rot TWdobrou wddar. So Plat. Leges V. 741 C vyijs lepas otons rév rdvrwy 
Gedy, etc. The dative with lepés is less frequent. 

76. ¢yxos: = tlge in v. 74. Euripides uses the word in the same way in 
Elect. 696 and Phoen. 1413 (cf. 1404) ; cf. Soph. Aj. 287, Antig. 1236, etc. Some 
of the ancient critics, misunderstanding Homer Il. VII. 255 ra 3° éxoraccapévw 
dolly’ Fyxea xepoly dy dudw | ody p Execor, thought that %yxea there meant 
swords, an opinion which was refuted by Aristarchus (see the Scholl. Aristonic. 
on Il. VIL 255, 273). Whether the loose tragic use of &yxos is due to the same 
misunderstanding (so Blass in Mueller’s Handbuch d. Alt.- Wiss. I.2 p. 151) or 
is merely a poetic inexactness (cf. the use of ‘‘ blade,’ ‘‘glaive,”’ etc. in Eng- 
lish poetry) I will.not undertake to say. dyvloy: the ‘‘relative general con- 
dition ’? without dv (or «é) in the protasis is more common in Homer than the 
regular form (Goodwin M. and T. 538), and is doubtless older. On the use of 
the form without 4» in later poets see Goodwin 540. In this passage Euripides 
is following Phrynichus; Servius on Virg. Aen. IV. 694 says: ‘Alii dicunt 
Euripidem Orcum in scenam ducere gladium ferentem, quo crinem Alcesti 
abscindat, Euripidem hoc a Phrynicho (so O. Jahn; poenia F, phenico T) antiquo 
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tragico mutuatum.’’ Euripides in his turn was imitated by Virgil Aen. IV. 
698-9 ‘*nondum illi flavum Proserpina vertice crinem| abstulerat Stygioque 
caput damnaverat Orco,’’ as is pointed out at length by Macrobius V. 19, 
1-5, qg.v. ‘There is a similar allusion in Hor. Carm. I. 28, 19, ‘‘nullum | saeva 
caput Proserpina fugit,’’ where see the edd. — With this line closes the pro- 
logue, in the ancient sense of that word. Apollo probably withdraws at v. 69, 
‘Thanatos enters the main door of the palace at 76. 

77-140. The wrdpodos. We are told in the hypothesis o dé yxopds cuvéornxer 
éx Tiwy xpecBur&v évrowlwy, and the schol. on v. 77 says éx yepévrwy Pepalwy 6 
xopés. It has been pointed out by Bendixen (De Alcest. Eur. Comment., cited 
by Ritter De Eur. Alcest. p. 32) and Arnoldt (Chorische Technik des Eur. 
pp. 52 ff.) that several things in the play seem inconsistent with this view. 
The wish in vv. 473 ff. certainly would sound strangely in the mouth of gray- 
haired men ; and the chorus make no allusion to, or complaint of, their own 
old age. But the statement in the hypothesis probably goes back to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, who lived less than two centuries after Euripides, and 
who doubtless had seen the Alcestis performed ; it scarcely seems probable, 
therefore, that he would have made a mistake in the matter. Moreover, the 
wish in 473 ff. must not be taken too strictly as applying to the chorus them- 
selves; it may be the poet who is speaking (cf. 962 ff.). V. 212, too, though 
it does not necessarily imply that the coryphaeus is an old man, is certainly 
more natural if the person addressed is a man of age and position. On the 
whole, I strongly incline to the traditional view. There is great danger that, 
in analyzing the information which has come down to us from antiquity, we 
may prune away the true together with the false. 

As to the division of this rdpodos and the distribution of the parts there has 
been great difference of opinion. All recent editors accept the statement of 
the schol. on v. 77 (which is confirmed by the MSS.) that the chorus is divided 
into two semi-choruses. ‘They disagree, however, as to the amount sung by 
these semi-choruses, some (e.g. Kirchhoff, Nauck, Weil, Wecklein) assigning 
them only 93-7 and 105-111, while others (Arnoldt, Prinz, Earle, etc.) extend 
the division into semi-choruses through nearly the whole of the wdpodos. In a 
matter of this kind, where we have so little evidence, the MSS. are the safest 
guide, as the division which they offer us may well go back to early acting- 
copies of the play. Hence in the text I have followed them as closely as prac- 
ticable. The introductory anapaestic system has yop. prefixed to it in Z and 
P, and I have assigned it (with most edd.) to the chorus. Whether it was sung 
by the whole chorus or by the coryphaeus I will not undertake to decide, as 
in the present state of our knowledge it is useless to dogmatise on such points. 
The other MSS. have jucxy., but it does not seem probable that the division 
into semi-choruses took place at the very beginning of the rdpodos. At 86 and 
89 I have prefixed jucx. with all the MSS. At 89 the sudden change from a 
question to a direct statement points clearly to a change of speakers. As to 
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93-7 there is now substantial agreement among editors, and I have followed 
the usual arrangement. ‘The same is true of 105-111. At 98 I have prefixed 
nutx. With the MSS., and at 101 have added it, following Hartung. <A com- 
parison with 89 shows that symmetry requires the addition. At 112 I have 
prefixed yop. with B and a (ZL and P have no sign, doubtless through a copyist’s 
error), At 132 I have added a wapdypados, to show that (as I believe) the 
following lines were delivered by the coryphaeus. 132-5 may have been sung 
by the whole chorus, but 136-40 were clearly spoken by the coryphaeus, and 
it seems most natural to suppose that he also sang the preceding anapaests. 
See for other arrangements Arnoldt Chorische Technik des Eur. pp. 153 ff., 
and the edd. ad loc. Cf. also Schmidt Kunstformen d. griech. Poesie III. p. 11 
and Westphal-Rossbach Griechische Metrik® pp. 165, 149, 494 for the metrical 
treatment. 

77. wpdcGev: wzpdc6e the MSS., but the metre requires a spondee. 

78. cveolyntar: Wecklein compares Iph. T. 367 abndetrac pédadpor. The 
use of the perfect (‘‘ lies hushed in silence ’’) is very picturesque. 

79. This dimeter as it stands in the MSS. has lost a long syllable either 
before or after ré\as. The ris of is a mere guess of the scribe. For some of 
the conjectures which have been made see Select Conj. The. best suggestion 
that has yet been offered is probably that of Monk, rédas (&o7') oddels, as the 
copula so frequently falls out. This line has 7x. prefixed to it in the MSS. 
But it seems very improbable that the division into semi-choruses took place 
at or near the beginning of the wdpodeos. The natural place for that division 
is at 86, at the close of the anapaestic system, where both the construction and 
metre change. Hence I have followed Kirchhoff in striking out the yux. The 
only recent editor, so far as I know, who retains it is Mr. Jerram. 

80. ders av etror: so Ba L; boris av Evewor (801; Evvewor P) is incorrect 
because an anapaest cannot immediately follow a dactyl, as four shorts must 
not come together unless they belong to the same foot. See Christ, Metrik? 
p. 242 (§ 282). The variant probably arose thus: evecro: was written by mis- 
take for 4» efro, and then changed to @vero: to give sense. Then &» was inserted 
because the construction required it, thus giving the reading of l and (with 
a slight change in the spelling) P. The letters a and ¢« are very often confused 
in the MSS. 

81. Bacirecav wevOetv xph, H Leo", the reading of the MSS., is certainly 
wrong, as the hiatus is objectionable and there is not the customary caesura 
after the second foot. Kirchhoff would insert uw after xp4, which obviates the 
first difficulty but not the second (cf. Nauck Eur. Stud. II. p. 61). Probably 
a transposition is necessary. Two different arrangements of the line have 
been proposed : (1) Bacldaav xph wevOetv 7 fHo (so l), (2) xph Baclreav wevbety 
7 {0 (80 Blomfield and Nauck). (1) has the (slight) authority of J, and re- 
quires merely the transposition of xp% and wev@ety: but (2), though the change 
is slightly bolder, certainly sounds much better to the ear, and is probably 
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right. Nauck remarks: ‘* Die iiberlieferte falsche Wortstellung ist dadurch 
veranlasst dass man Bacld\eav an POiuévny heranriickte, zu dem es dem Sinne 
nach gehdrt. Ganz ahniich im folgenden Verse, wo ebenfalls die Caesur fehlt, 
weil man 765e unrichtig zu @ds zog.’? Weil retains the MSS. reading both 
here and in 79 and 82 by dividing the cola differently, thus: dAN’ ode plrwy 
médas ovdels, | doris Av elrror | wbrepov POmuévnvy Baclraav | wevdety xph, | 7 Lao Ere 
pas Tbd€ Nedooe | Medlov rais | “AAxnoris, €uol waol +’ aplorn | ddtaca yurh | whow 
eis alrfs yeyevjoda. He thus obtains in 79-82 three catalectic dimeters, the 
first followed by an acatalectic monometer, the other two each by a catalectic 
monometer. Buta system of eleven lines of which four are paroemiacs and 
four monometers is surely an almost unparalleled anomaly. 

82. The MSS. have the order ér: g@s réd€ Aedooe IeNov wats, which lacks 
the customary caesura after the second foot. Here again a transposition is 
probably necessary. Blomfield’s re wats IleAlou Aebooes 765e Pas is too violent ; 
words are not to be shuffled in this way like cards. The reading ér: gids Acbooe 
76de wats IleNlov will not do on account of the hiatus. Bothe’s ér: ¢as Actiooe 
IleXlov 765€ wats is the best that has hitherto been suggested, and is probably 
right ; though the position of réde is certainly hard. Some editors (e.g. Wueste- 
mann, Dindorf) follow the Aldine in omitting réde. This leaves a paroemiac, 
which seems out of place here. Earle, following a hint of Dindorf’s, drops 
765e and reads Iledlouv Ovydrnp (thinking that IleXiov rats owes its origin to v. 37). 
But he seems inclined to over-estimate the influence which similar passages 
have had upon the text of each other; and in the absence of all MSS. evidence 
for 6vydérnp Bothe’s transposition is on the whole more likely to be right. 

83. waol + has been suspected, without adequate reason. See Select Conj. 

86. I believe that Arnoldt and Prinz are right in making the dialogue 
between the semi-choruses begin here. Probably it was carried on by the 
leaders only, not by the semi-choruses each as a whole. As to the arrangement 
of the seini-choruses and the evolutions which they went through speculation 
is worse than useless ; for we have absolutely no evidence. 

87. xepav: so Nauck for xepo», as the corresponding verse of the anti- 
strophe (98) has a long first syllable (r7-). 

88. 4 yoov: so L, rightly, as the antistrophe (v. 99) has a dactyl (xépmp’ 
é-) ; yowv, the reading of the other MSS., is either due to the wish to have the 
usual genitive construction after xAvev, or (more probably, as two accusatives 
precede it) is a simple mistake of some early scribe. The letters w and o are 
constantly confused in Greck MSS., as every scholar knows. It is not many 
years since such cases as the one in the text were explained on the theory that 
the tragedians wrote in the old Attic alphabet, in which O stood for both 
omicron and omega; but the researches of Kéhler and others have made it 
probable that Euripides, at any rate, used the Ionic alphabet. See Meisterhans 
pp. 3ff. In our passage the mistake must have been made quite early, as Ba 
P all have yéwy ; and yéov of L is probably a correction of the scribe (who was 
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evidently a man of some learning, as is clear from his corrections and emenda- 
tions in other places) rather than an independent variant. os wempaypévor : 
on the omission of the noun see Goodwin 4M. and T. 848. 

90. orarifera:: so Hermann for crariger. The elision of ac in the Ist and 
3d pers. sing. was probably not allowed by the tragedians, as the examples 
are few and suspicious (see Kiihner-Blass I. p. 238); and comparison with the 
antistrophe (royatos a v. 102) shows that another syllable is needed. On the 
shortening of the final diphthong before an initial vowel see Seidler De Dochi. 
pp. 95 ff., Christ Metrik? p. 26 and Kiihner-Blass I. p. 197, 5. For the word 
itself cf. El. 315 wpds 3° Edpacorw “Accdes | Suwal crarl{ovc’, where the active is 
used intransitively in the same sense. 

91. peraxipsos Gras: a troublesome phrase. The four scholia on the pas- 
sage show that it occasioned difficulty even in ancient times. Four explana- 
tions may be distinguished : (1) most editors and the third schol. take the word 
peraxtuos to mean ‘‘among’’ or ‘‘ between the waves’? (cf. weradsjucos, peral- 
Xmeos, peraxdopuos, peraudfios, perawdyrus, peraoryGos, etc.). The sense will 
then be: ‘‘ Would that thou wouldst appear amid the waves of dry” to still 
them. This I believe to be the true meaning; the language would almost 
inevitably call up to the mind of a Greek the image of Poseidon amid the waves 
of the sea, quelling their fury. (2) Earle, taking peraxdmuos in the same sensc 
as above, thinks that the figure is that of a beacon-light appearing amid the 
waves. This is ingenious, but would be much less likely to occur to a Greek 
hearer than to a modern one, as lighthouses, though not unknown in antiquity, 
were far from common. (3) Some hold, with one of the scholiasts, that the 
word means ‘‘ after the waves,’’ bringing calm after the storm. Analogies for 
this meaning of werd in the compound are hard to find. Meraddéprios apparently 
sometimes means ‘‘after supper’? (see L. & S. s.v.), though this is disputed. 
Cf. also peraxpdmos. (4) The fourth scholiast says: Worep Aéyopev peralymov 7d 
peratd 560 orpareupdtwr, ovTws peTaxUpuoy 7d weTatY Svo xuudtwy (cf. Hesych. s. v. 
peraxvjuov). Hence, as Kvicala (Studien zu Eur. IL. p. 6) points out, he prob- 
ably read peraxduoyv Aras, i.e. (as Kvicala explains it), ‘‘the respite from mis- 
fortune.’’ But surely to call a person ‘‘die Ruhepause des Ungliicks’’ is a 
strange mode of expression. On the whole it seems much the wiser course to 
adopt explanation (1) and take dras as dependent upon the substantive (xvuara) 
implied in peraxtuos. 

93-7. It is disputed whether these lines metrically correspond to 105-11. 
Westphal-Rossbach observe (Gr. Metrik® p. 165): ‘* Dreimal beginnen die Ana- 
paeste nach Vollendung der Strophen mit zwei Paroemiaci und einer dazwischen 
stehenden katalektischen Dipodie, welche metrisch mit einem Ionicus a minore 
tibereinkommt... Eine antistrophische Responsion aber, die bereits Seidler 
dochm. p. 81 versucht hat, findet nicht statt.’’ On the other hand Kirchhoff 
and most recent editors hold that the lines in question do respond, and (as it 
appears to the present writer) with good reason. True, the verses as they 
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stand in the MSS. do not accurately respond (see Apparatus Criticus) ; but 
Kirchhoff’s elegant restoration of v. 94 is necessary to the sense. Vv. 93-7 
are a dialogue between two parties in opposite states of mind, the expressions 
of hope alternating with those of despondency. Hence v. 93, which has a 
hopeful tone, should be followed by an utterance of the opposite kind, not by 
one of the same character. The words véxus 75 (sc. éorlv) should therefore 
precede, not follow, od 5 gpoidds y ef ofkwyv. The transposition was due to 
some scribe or grammarian who wished to make véxus the subject of gpoidés 
(éorcv) ; and the yap which the MSS. have after od was inserted to connect 93 
with 94, the latter being thus made a reason for the statement in 93. But as 
soon as véxus 759 was restored to its proper place the yap became not only need- 
less but objectionable, and Kirchhoff struck it out. Again in 96 the very bald- 
ness of the language shows that something is gone, whether the lacuna is after 
"Adunros (as Hartung conjectured) or after %pyyov (as Earle thinks). “Epnpor of 
what? But these very changes, which are necessary to the sense, restore the 
responsion ; and the chances are a hundred to one that this coincidence is not 
accidental. Seeing that a responsion was intended, some early scholar (after 
the transposition in 94 had been made) tried to restore it by transposing 106 
and 107 (as in Z and P), thus making a bad matter worse. There can be little 
question that Kirchhoff has restored the true reading. Christ (Metrik? p. 263) 
says: ‘‘Strophische Responsion scheint den anapaestischen Systemen von Hause 
aus fremd gewesen zu sein und kann namentlich in den Einzugsliedern schon 
desshalb nicht erwartet werden, weil hier der Chor beim Vortrag der Anapaeste 
sich weder in Halbchére theilte noch in zurticklaufenden Linien bewegte.” 
But as in our passage (which he seems to have overlooked) there is a division 
into semi-choruses, this objection clearly will not apply. 

93. ot rav: i.e. ov ro. dy. The scribes who wrote our MSS. (or their sources) 
did not understand the crasis, and divided wrongly, otr’ av. @tpévns: so Monk 
for P@uévas. The Doric forms should probably be excluded from the anapaests. 

94. dpotdos: feminine, as in Iph. T. 154, Soph. Elect. 807. The fem. in 
-7 is more common. 

~ 95. wé60ev: sc. rotr oloGa, or the like. Cf. 781, and Phoen. 1620. ov« 

avx@: the verb avxéw from its regular meaning of ‘‘ to boast’’ readily passes 
into that of ‘feel confident,’? as here and Aesch. Prom. 338 atxé yap avyo 
rnvde Swpedv euol | ddocev Al’. It then becomes still weaker, = ‘‘think’’ or 
‘‘expect,’’ as in 675, Heracl. 931 ob ydp ror nixe xetpas tkerOar oébev, Tro. 770 
ov ydp wor avx® Zivd y éxdpicaio’ eyu, etc. 

96. épyxpov: this word was probably followed by two words in the genitive 
(Wecklein suggests rv Opnvodvrwv), which have fallen out. To be sure, it 
might be used absolutely, as in épyun {xn (so Earle) ; but this seems very bald, 
and it is probable that the two lost words made the meaning of Zpyuov more 
explicit. 

98 ff. On the custom of placing the go07paxov or dpddmov full of water before 
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the door of the house in which there was a dead body, cf. the schol. : érére 
Tis droOdvo, pd Tv ruNGv Ecrpaxa wAnpodvres VdaTos érldecay Kal Krddous Sdgv7s, 
iva ol étiovres weptppalvovro. The water had to be brought from another house 
(Pollux VIII. 65, Hesych. s.v. 80rpaxov). Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 1033 (and 
Blaydes ad loc.), and see Bekker-Goll Charikles I. p. 252; Hermann-Bliimner 
Griech. Privatalterthiimer p. 365; Rohde Psyche p. 203 (with note 2). 

100. @irév (so LZ and P) is clearly the true reading, as the responsion 
shows ; ¢6yuérwy, the reading of the other family of MSS., is a gloss on 67 ép 
which has crept into the text. It is singular that ¢@:rés is never used with the 
article. @tAat: Prinz reads ¢@vAas, doubtless a misprint. Wecklein con- 
jectured that we should read éwi ¢&r&»v gopg. But does Euripides ever use 
gopd in this way? I believe the text to be perfectly sound; the expression ws 
voult{erat éxl pitr&y xbdars, ‘*as is customary at the portals of the dead,’’ is not 
quite logical here, as ws voplferac does not refer to ép@ but to the placing of 
the water at the door, and Tournier’s 4 voulf{erac would be easier; but the sense 
is clear, and there does not seem to be sufficient ground for any change. 

101-2. Apparently clipped hair was placed at the entrance of a house in 
which there had been a death, just as we tie up the door-handle with crape. 
But (like previous editors) I have not been able to find another allusion to this 
custom in any Greek classical writer (though references to offerings of hair at 
tombs are, of course, very frequent). Cypress-twigs, however, were used for 
a similar purpose; cf. Servius on Aen. III. 681: apud Atticos funestae domus 
huius (i.e. cupressi) fronde velantur. To escape the difficulty Lascaris read 
xalras 7 obris... Touatos, ‘*no one with shorn hair,’ and one scholiast seems 
to have found xalrayv or xalras in his text, for he paraphrases by ovdels dé év rots 
xpoOtipas EvOpwros rerunpévos éori rhv rolxa: but Aesch. Cho. 160 696 ropuaioy 
rovde Bborpuxoy rdw supports the reading of the MSS. Weil ingeniously reads 
xalra tr ovris éxl wxpoddpos | ropatos, a Sh vexdwy | wévOn (sc. éoriv), wirve, thus 
making xalra the subject of rirve. But is it probable that the cutting of 
the hair was done in front of the house rather than within it? Passers-by 
should certainly have been spared such a barbarous spectacle! As the strophe 
has a short syllable, a must be neuter pleural, not a Doric feminine singular. 
If the text is sound, the plur. is generic. Weil compares Orest. 920 adrovp- 
és, ofwep xal pdbvoe ogtovcr yiiv: add Hel. 440, Suppl. 868. For this use, see 
Hadley-Allen 629 a, and for the neuter after a feminine antecedent Hadley- 
Allen 630, Goodwin 1022. But it must be confessed that the combination 
of the two irregularities is hard ; and though I have not ventured to change 
the text, Iam much inclined to read wév6y (‘‘signs of mourning’’) with Weil, 
in which case & would be ‘‘attracted’’ into the gender of révOy. révOeor 
and wévfe, the readings of the MSS., would then be conjectures by persons 
who wished to make 4 fem. sing., and wév#eo. seems to point to an original 
plural. (wév6e might also be due to iotacism.) Still, the text may be sound, 
though I know of no exact parallel in Euripides. The nearest seems to be 
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Androm. 271-2 @ & fer’ éyldvnqs cal wupds wepacrépw, | obdels yurands @dppax dtyd- 
pnxé rw, but there the poet has just been speaking of ¢éprerd dypa and the neuter 
plural is still in his mind. 

103. wirve: ‘‘ falls,” ie. ‘is cut off.’? Soin English the phrase ‘‘ his head 
fell’? is used of persons executed by the axe or guillotine. Some (e.g. Mus- 
grave and Jerram) take the word as meaning ‘‘ happens’’; but though wirre, 
alrvw may be used of a chance occurrence (“to turn out,”’ “‘ befall’’), they are 
rarely if ever used of what customarily or regularly takes place. For the 
shortened ultima of wire, see the note on erarifera: in v. 90. ob: so the 
Aldine. The MSS. have od3¢, which gives one short syllable too many if we 
retain veohala. The question therefore is, whether to keep reodala and read od 
or to emend veod\ala and retain ovéé. All the MSS.'‘have ovdé: B Pl have veo- 
Aala, the rest veokata. The schol. says: veodala: 4 véa, xuplus St 6 dx r&r vd. 
Sxdos. Hesychius says: veodala> véwr E0porna. % rebrys. 9 rées Nabs. Photius 
has: veodalay (veodéay cod.) ; ry vebryra rerpacv\\dBus of "Arrucol- BaBSudwrlas 
(Aristoph. fr. 67 Kock) ; "Q Ze0 rd xpua r§s veodalas Soov, Add Pollux IL 11, 
7d 52 rotrwy (sc. vearloxwr) wd9G0s veodala, and Bekker’s Anecd. 52, 25, veohalea- 
tors véos dads % (leg. ) vebrys, wap 3 yéyorey § veohala. The lexicographers, 
therefore, clearly knew the word only as a noun; and (with the possible ex- 
ception of our passage) it is always so used by classic writers. See Aeach. 
Pers. 663, Suppl. 655 ; Theocrit. XVIIL 24; Lucian Anachar. 38, Phal. 1, 8, 
in all of which passages the word clearly means *‘ youth ’’ or ‘* young people.” 
Hence in the place in our text various changes have been suggested to avoid 
taking veohala as an adjective, ¢.g. reohalg, veodalas, veat$s (W. Dindorf).. Of 
these the last is the best, as it gives an adjective to agree with yelp, makes good 
sense and renders it unnecessary to alter of3¢: and vead}s may well be right. 
But veodala may be the fem. of an adj. veoAaios (Doric ?) from a noun reddaos 
(cf. dxpéwodkss, etc.). Photius has veodéos: &pnBos: and this reodéos (mistake for 
veo\aios ?) looks like the masculine of the said adjective. Like so many other 
adjectives, these words have become nouns through the omission of the nouns 
with which they once agreed. It is possible, not to say probable, that in the 
passage from our text there is a survival of the early adjectival use.* More- 
over, of would be extremely apt to be changed to od3¢ by some one who wished 
_ to remove the asyndeton. Hence it seems, on the whole, wisest to read od 
veohala with Matthiae. Neodala xelp yuvacxiy=xelp véwy yuvaxay by Enallage. 
Cf. Hippol. 394 Ouvpaia ... dporfuar dvdpGy, Herc. Fur. 450 ypalas Sacwr ere 
wmnyas, ib. 468 redla raya vis, Phoen. 1351 Xevxorhxes xrérous xeporr, and the 
like. 

105. xitptov Hpap: cf. Or. 1035 763° Fuap quty Képwr, also ib. 48, Alc. 158. 

109. Staxvaropévev: cf. Med. 164. The word is a very expressive one. 

ll. dw dpxfjs: ‘from the first,’’ as in Phoen. 1595. Wecklein is wrong, 
I think, in rendering it ‘‘ iberhaupt,’’ which would be dpy#p. 


* See also Zacher De nominibus in -aos p. 73 (in Dissert. philol. Halenses vol. IIL). 
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112 ff. <A very involved passage. ‘The construction is: dAX’ ovdé ~orew Swe 
alas ris oreldas vauxAnplay 9 Auxlay etre éwl ras dvvdpous ‘Aupwnddas ESpas Suerdvou 
Yuxay wapadvoa. 

112. vavxAnplav: this word scems to mean here ‘‘expedition’’; cf. Med. 
527 Kéwper vopliw ris éuys vauxdnplas | odrepay elvac. In Hel. 1519 ris dé vey 
vauxdnpla | éx riod’ dwxjpe xGovds ; it almost== vais. In Alc. 257 it means simply 
‘¢ voyage.’ 

114. Avxlav: the MSS. have Auxlas, which many edd. retain, some re- 
garding it as a noun, others as an adjective. So far as the form goes, it might 
be either. By those who retain Au«las the following explanations of its con- 
struction have been suggested: (1) that it is an adjective agreeing with alas 
(so apparently Woolsey); but the order of the words is strongly against this, 
and it is much more forcible to take afas=‘‘the world”; (2) that it is the 
genitive of the noun and is in a kind of ‘ partitive apposition ’’ with alas (so 
Jerram) ; but the sudden change of construction to ¢¢' Zdpas is then very harsh ; 
(3) that it is an adjective agreeing with afas understood, which is in apposition 
with afas (so Bauer-Wecklein) ; an explanation which is liable to the same 
objection as the preceding ; (4) that it is an adjective agreeing with g3pas under- 
stood, the preposition being expressed with the second member only; which is 
possible but hard; (5) that it is the genitive of the noun and depends on éépas 
understood (so Wuestemann) ; which is still harsher, as one €3pas will then be 
modified by a genitive and the other by an adjective, thus destroying still 
further the parallelism of the construction. Another alternative is to read 
Avxtay with Monk (though this has no MSS. authority). Avxiay may then be 
‘‘accus. of limit of motion,’’ followed by a change of construction to the accus. 
with ér{: or we may regard the preposition as expressed with one member and 
understood with the other (so Monk, who compares Phoen. 284, Heracl. 755, 
Soph. O. T. 734, 761, etc.). Auxlay could very easily have been altered to Auxlas 
through the influence of afas just above it, and certainly gives a clearer and 
simpler construction. On the whole, I incline to Monk’s view, though expla- 
nation (3) may be right after all. This instance shows how many possibilities 
the critic is obliged to weigh against each other even in fairly plain passages. 
And yet the Alcestis is called an ‘‘easy”’ play! Forq...dre=7... 9, cf. 
Soph. Aj. 177 4 pa xr\ur ay éevdpwv Pevabcioa Swpos clr’ éXapaBorlais ; 

115-16. The text follows Nauck, whose elegant restoration of these lines 
is one of his finest critical achievements. See his Hur. Stud. II. pp. 61 ff. The 
order of the words in the MSS. looks like the work of some schoolmaster who 
wished to make the construction plain to his pupils; and the same may be said 
of vv. 81-2. dvidSpovs: the Libyan desert in which the temple and oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon were situated was without water, though in the oasis itself 
there is a fountain. Cf. El. 734 f. Enpal 7° "Appwrldes Edpac | POlvove’ dreips- 
dpooo:, and see Herodot. IV. 81 with Rawlinson’s note. Arrian (Anab. III. 4) 
says: 6 5 xpos tvarep Tov “Appwros rd lepdy dort Ta pedv KiKAy wdvTa Epnua xal 
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Yappov Td wav Exe kal dvvdpov. The temple of Apollo at Patara in Lycia and 
that of Jupiter Animon in Libya are mentioned both as famous oracular 
shrines and as widely distant from Greece and from each other (cf. 8ro afas 
in 113). 

117. wapadtoat: so B, the other MSS. having wapadioa. The optative is 
perfectly correct (see Goodwin M. and T. 241), and Wakefield’s rapadtoa, which 
many editors have adopted, is a quite unnecessary change. Cf. v. 52. The 
origin of this curious use of the optative without d&» is doubtful. I cannot, 
however, agree with Earle that the optative was originally one of desire (see 
his note on 52). It seems much more probable that it is a survival of the 
early potential use of the optative without 4» (Goodwin M. and T. 240; cf. 13). 
Suppose, for example, the paratactic construction %o7' of»; Srws “Adxnoris és 
vijpas wbdro; ‘Is it possible then? How (érws in its old interrogative use) 
can Alcestis reach old age?’? From a construction of this kind the hypotactic 
one might easily arise. But the origin of the usage is very uncertain, and 
Goodwin is wise in not attempting an explanation. 

118. dméropos: so Blomfield. The change is necessary, as the antistrophe 
has AcéBodov (128): and drorpos (the reading of the MSS except Z), though a 
good Euripidean word (Hippol. 1144), is weaker and less appropriate than 
dwérouos. Moreover, it looks as though Z once had dwérouos (see Critical 
Apparatus), and the double accent of &réryos in B points in the same direction. 
Cf. 981, Soph. O. T. 877 dxbrouov wpovoey els avdyxay, and the Homeric alls 
b\eOpos. So in English the expression ‘a rugged fate,’’ i.e. a harsh, inexorable 
one, is sometimes heard. 

119. wAd0e: this rare poetic word is used with the accus. (Rhes. 13-14 
tives... Tas aperépas | xolras rAdBovo’ ;) and with the dat. (Soph. Phil. 726 tv 
6 xadkdoms dvip Oeots | Ader waowv). It is commonly. said to be a by-form of 
mweddtw, but is really a distinct formation in 0°/, from the root wha-. Cf. wedkddw. 
Oedv ff. : a difficult-sentence. Vv. 120-21 read thus in the MSS. : odk %xw én 
rlva | undobdrav ropevOG, and the antistrophic lines 130-31 thus: viv d¢ rly ere 
Biov | édmida mpocdéxopa:. All editors agree that for wpocdéyouac we should 
read (with Musgrave) mpocdéxwuat, as both sense and metre require. When 
this change is made, the metrical correspondence becomes pretty close. Vv. 130- 
31 give perfectly good sense as they stand ; but with 119-21 the case is other- 
wise. As Monk long ago pointed out, ér’ ésxdpas followed so closely by éwi 
tiva pndobdray is very harsh. Moreover undodvrns in the sense of a ‘‘sacrificer,’’ 
‘‘priest,’? is attested only by this passage; and the analogy of Iph. T. 1116 
Bwpots Te pndrodvras and of phrases like BovOuros éorla or éoxdpa (see for the 
passages Nauck Kur. Stud. Il. pp. 52-38) favors Reiske’s emendation écxdpay. 
Mndoduray will then be an adjective agreeing with écxdpay. Reiske, Nauck 
and Earle would also change unrofdray to undd6uTov ; but in the passage from 
Iph. T. quoted above all the MSS. have unrofdras (though a noun in -ovs pre- 
cedes), and it is audacious (to say the least) to alter the word in both of the 
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two passages where it occurs in classical Greek. Mydo@vrns may perfectly well 
have been used as an adjective, like so many other nouns of agency in -rys. 
Suidas (8. 0. Bourdwos) and perhaps Athenaeus (XLV. 660 A) have Bovdvrns (as 
anoun). What now is to be done with vv. 120 and 150? Weil and Wecklein- 
Bauer change the éri in 120 to @r, which palaeographically is almost no change 
at all, and retain the order of words found in the MSS. “Ere will then corre- 
spond in position with the rin 130. (A still closer correspondence might be 
obtained by striking out dé in 130 and reading viv Blov ér riva, but the asynde- 
ton is too harsh, to say nothing of other objections.) But if Weil’s reading is 
correct, we have syllaba anceps, and in 130 hiatus, at the end of the colon (to 
say nothing of the shortening ¢x% &r: in 120, which, to be sure, is possible 
enough). These difficulties would not be insuperable if taken singly, but 
occurring as they do together they militate strongly against the soundness of 
the text. Moreover Alou in 130 is suspicious and could well be spared. It may 
be an interpolation or gloss which has crowded out some other word. If so, 
the tme reading is probably lost past recovery. The best of the emendations 
that have been suggested is that of Hartung, which I have adopted in the text. 
It involves, however, the changing of both strophe and antistrophe, which is 
always a serious objection ; and besides if in 120 the original reading was ovxéri 
it is hard to see why ovx and gr: should ever have been separated.* I doubt 
if any really satisfactory restoration of the text can be nade with the evidence 
now at our command. 

122. pévos: this word is, I think, sound, though it has been suspected by 
Nauck and others. It is put first because strongly emphatic, and dy has, as 
so often, attached itself to the emphatic word. Hence yévos need not be taken 
as belonging to the apodosis, and there is no real anacoluthon. The thought 
is clear: ‘‘the son of Phoebus, if he were now alive, is the only person who 
could restore Alcestis’’ ; but this is expressed a trifle loosely: ‘‘if the son of 
Phoebus, and he alone, were now alive, Alcestis would return to the upper 
world.”? The position of 4», as Weil observes, is no more strange than in the 
familiar idiom ov« of5° ay ei (cf. v. 48). That the poet started to write pédvos 3’ 
dy dviyyayer (or Eowoev) abryv and then deliberately changed the construction, 
leaving yévos hanging, as it were, is to ny mind incredible. The first syllable 
of uévos does not correspond with dA of 112; but in the anacrusis this inaccu- 
rate responsion is allowed. Wakefield conjectured povvws, but there is no cer- 
tain instance of podvos or potvws in Euripides, though Sophocles uses podvos. 
jv... SeS0pxds: as the perfect of dépxoua: has a present sense, the periphrastic 
form is nearly equivalent to a true imperfect, though giving still greater promi- 
nence to the state or condition. 

123. Sppaciv: the » movable was added by Barnes to restore the corre- 
spondence with &@" 8mroe (113). 

125. A0ev: as in long sentences dy is so often repeated, Monk’s #0" dv 


*Cf. however the reading of B in 1. 732. 
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has much in its favor. In the absence of MSS. testimony for it, I have not 
ventured to introduce it into the text; but it may well be right, particularly as 
a and ¢ are so often confused in the MSS. ‘The use of the avurist here is very 
singular (see Goodwin M. and T. 414). Cf. the condition ef... wapfyv... 
xatjAOov &v in 357 ff. In both cases the protasis is clearly contrary to fact in 
present time ; but what is the time of the apodosis? It is clearly not past, nor 
even, strictly speaking, present, for Alcestis is not yet dead. We may perhaps 
state the usage thus: a contrary-to-fact protasis in present time may have an 
apodosis referring to the immediate future, which apodosis then takes the aorist 
indicative with dv. (The optative with dv could not be used, or the contrary- 
to-fact implication would at once be lost.) For other examples of this usage 
of the aorist, see Goodwin l.s.c. (add to his list J. A. 1214). The only other 
alternative to this view that I can see is to suppose that in the apodoses of 
these conditions the speaker or writer by a kind of ‘‘ mental prolepsis’’ projects 
himself into the future and looks back from that stand-point, so that the aorist 
really refers to the past; as one might say in English, ‘‘ were the son of Phoebus 
alive, he would have rescued her; but as it is, no one can save her.’’ This, 
‘however, seems less probable. oxorlovs: B has cxorlas, but Euripides has a 
well-known predilection for the two-ending declension, and uses with two 
endings many adjectives which in other writers commonly have three. The 
parallelism of dwédpous in 115, to which Earle calls attention, is also in favor 
of the form in -ous. 

126. This line has been emended in various ways (see Select Conjectures) 
by those who read "Aypwnddas (or with Musgrave ‘Apuwrldas) Edpas in 116 ; but 
Nauck’s arrangement of the strophe (see note on 115) renders change unneces- 
sary here. 

127. Spalévres: i.e. those overcome by death. Cf. Troad. 175 xal fiévres 
cal Spadévres, Iph. T. 199 trav wpdcbev Suabévrwy | Tavradday, etc. 

128. «mplv avrov etre: on the indicative after rply in the Attic poets (seven 
cases only in Euripides) see Goodwin M. and T. 633. AvéBodov | wAfcrpov: 
this seems to be the only passage where wAjjxrpov is used of the thunder-bolt. 
For the epithet Monk compares Soph. O. C. 1464 xréwos &gparos S5€ 5ibBodos: 

130-31. See the note on 119 ff. If the text is sound, riva Blov é\wlda must 
mean ‘‘ what hope of her living’’; but the expression seems vague and forced, 
and flov may be an unskillful addition by some one who wished to define éArléa, 
or a mere gloss which has crept into the text. 

132 ff. This is indeed a ‘‘locus desperatissimus,’? and has long been a 
battle-ground of critics. The MSS. show no variants, except that La have 
Baciredo.v for the form without vin 132, and all the MSS. but Z P have an 
(obviously interpolated) aX’ before ov5’ in 135. The schol. has merely the 
following note on 132: a %e. woety rerédXecra TH ‘Adunry: rh 5€é; 7d evtacOa 
deat) 7d Oicac Tots Beots. 

The principal objections made by Nauck and others to the soundness of the 
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text as it stands in the MSS. are the following: (1) the first line violates the 
rules of anapaestic verse ; (2) the words xdvra ydp 75y rerédeorat Bactredor are 
too vague ; (3) the paroemiac rdvrwy dé edu ext Bwpois is out of place; (4) Gua tac 
has no verb; (5) xAjpes seems an unsuitable epithet to apply to ducla, and its 
meaning, too, is not clear. Let us examine these one by one. 

The first objection is easily obviated by making wdvra yap nin reréXeora the 
first line, and Bacieto.ww (adopting the reading of Z and a) the second. The 
system will then begin with a paroemiac followed by a monometer, like the 
two systems in 93 ff. and 105 ff. As to the vagueness of 132, it is not so great 
as has been represented, for ra 7é\7 is easily supplied with rd»ra, being implied 
in reréXeorat. The paroemiac 133 is perhaps sufficiently defended by those in 
. the two preceding systems (93 ff. and 106 ff.) already mentioned ; but as a verb 
seems needed with @vola: and the copula can so easily fall out, I have followed 
Mekler in inserting ¢lo’ after #eSy, thus forming an acatalectic dimeter. The 
main difficulty is with r\fpes, which, however, can fairly be rendered ‘ full,’’ 
‘“‘abundant’’; cf. fr. 912, 5 (Nauck) od 3€ uo Ovolay Axvpor wayxapwrelas défat, 
x\hpn wpoxuGcicay,* and Hel. 1411 ws ay rhy xdpuw wrfpny AdBw. It would also 
be possible to render it ‘‘in full tale,’? so that no altar lacks its sacrifice ; 
cf. the analogous use in passages like Hec. 521-2 wap» pev bxdos was *Axat- 
Kod orparod | wAjpns wpdrtépPov, Aristoph. Eccl. 95 ef rdhpys réxor | 6 Sfuos wy. 
I see no sufficient reason, therefore, for assuming a series of lacunas with 
Kirchhoff and others, or for making any violent alteration of the text. The 
scholiast’s explanation of 182 (see above) is no proof that his text con- 
tained anything which is not in our MSS.; his a &5ec woty is merely an 
attempt to supply the ellipsis after wdyra. 

132. Bacrretorv: the so-called ‘‘ pluralis maiestatis.’? The scholiast’s note 
shows that he understood it as meaning Admetus alone. 

134. aipéppavro.: for the formation the edd. compare xupodéyyovos Hippol. 
1173. So, too, alxoBagh Soph. Aj. 219, etc. Cf. cwepparoddyos and oreppordédyos, 
aluaréppuros and aludppuros. See for a list of similar formations Kiihner-Blass 
II. p. 8381 n. 4. In Bekker’s Anecdota III. p. 1808 the words aluardbppavra (sic) 
dvola: are said to be found in the Oxford Codex Baroccius of Choeroboscus; 
but I have been unable to find the passage in Hilgard’s edition of Choeroboscus. 

136-434, first érecbdior. 

136. Usener (Jahrb. f. Phil. vol. 139 p. 369) would read dp for é«. Prob- 
ably, however, no change should be made. The Alcestis abounds in asyndeta, 
which are not to be emended away but are due to the desire to produce a 
rhetorical effect by the very abruptness thus secured. Weil compares for the 
omission of ydp Phoen. 99-100 dAN obrs doradv rotcde xplumrerar ddpors, | KéBpov 
waaay xAluax’ éxwépa wodl, which is still more daring. 

138-9. The sense of these lines seems clear enough: ‘‘ Your weeping is 
excusable, to be sure; but I wish you would (stop and) tell me whether Alcestis 


* The order is against taking rayxapweias with rAjjpy, as do some. 
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is alive or not,’’ or as Bauer-Wecklein put it: ‘* Das Weinen ist dir zwar nicht 
zu verargen; ich modchte aber, dass du jetzt meine Frage beantwortetest.’’ 
What there is obscure or difficult about this I confess myself unable to see. 
Weil, however, reads révOe: wev, ws Te deowbraoe Tuyxdvel, EVyywoTov K.T.dr., and 
observes: ‘'J’ai corrigé la legon wevOety puév, ef (juste au-dessus de ef au vers 
suivant) 7c... cvyyvwordy, dont le sens ne s’accorde ni avec les sentiments du 
choeur ni avec la suite des idées’’! In this, as in some other cases, the bril- 
liant French critic has been led astray by his own over-acuteness. The words 
are merely a courteous request to the domestic to stop weeping and give the 
desired information. 

141. Even in her grief the servant cannot resist the temptation to quibble. 
What Johnson says of Shakespeare is peculiarly true of Euripides: ‘‘ His per- 
sons, however distressed, have.a coneeit left them in their misery, a miserable 
conceit.’ . 

144-5. I have followed H. Mueller in placing these two lines after 149. 
As they stand in the MSS. the sudden apostrophe to Admetus is needlessly 
abrupt, but when 144 follows 149 the address is adequately motived by the 
mention of him in ¢ of¢e cuvOdWe wbors. Any one who has copied out a long 
ortxouvola will realize how easy it is to get the lines transposed by mistake. 
Tournier (followed by Weil) would place 148-9 after 143, less happily, as it 
seems to me. dy: here P has preserved the true reading at the end of the 
line, while at the end of 142 and 140 Z a have the correct form of the text. 
These, like hundreds of other instances, show how extremely liable the last part 
of a line is to suffer change. 

146. pév: Weil reads »», which seems a needless alteration. For the use 
of pév, cf. Hippol. 316 dyvdas pév, w wat, yelpas aluaros pépes; The particle 
serves both to lend emphasis to the preceding word and to indicate that the 
asker of the question expects an affirmative answer. It may be well rendered 
by our “TI suppose.’’ o@ferPar: cdcacba: L P; but, as Earle points out, the 
present is preferable as denoting continuance, ‘‘be kept in safety,’’ ‘ pre- 
served,’’ Blov being subject, not object. - All recent edd. read oter@at. 

148. éw airy: éx adrois, the reading of L P, was known to the schol., who 
observes : éwt rots eluappévors 6 dvhp ra wpochkxovra woe, 7 ex abry ty “AdKhoridt. 
"Ex adrots, ‘in view of the circumstances,’ gives fairly good sense, and Her- 
mann (who daringly read jArwpéy for éAwis uév in 146) preferred it; but é7’ 
aury is clearer and more probable. The variant avicis may have come from 
aurs = atrf being mistaken for a’rS = atrois, or possibly the last letters of the 
word had been lost in the archetype and were variously supplied from con- 
jecture by early scholars or copyists. mpdocerar: not an ‘‘old-Attic’’ form, 
fot the Attic inscriptions show +7 from the earliest times (Meisterhans p. 75). 
The use of oo in the tragedians and Thucydides is probably an Ionism (Cauer 
in Curtius’ Studien VIII. pp. 283 ff.). Aristophanes and the Attic prose writers 
have regularly rr. 
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153. The reading of the MSS., which Monk and Earle retain, would be 
satisfactory if it really admitted of the former’s rendering ‘‘ what must the 
woman be that has surpassed her ?’’; but unfortunately, as Hermann pointed 
out, the true version would be ‘‘ what must become of the woman who has 
surpassed her’? (or, if the article is generic, ‘‘of the supremely excellent 
woman’’). Cf. e.g. Aesch. Sept. 297 rl yévwuar; Thuc. II. 52, 3 obk exovres 8 
7 yévwvrat. lence some emendation is necessary, and I have adopted that of 
Lenting. The reading in the MSS. looks like a clumsy attempt at emendation 
by some one who was puzzled by the construction 1rd ud od yeréoOar after the 
verb of denial (see Goodwin M. and T. 811). For other suggestions see Select 
Conjectures. 

159. Earle’s notion that Aevxd» is proleptic appears to me, I must confess, 
horribly prosaic, though defended by the analogy of Hel. 676 ff. But perhaps 
I am biased by our modern prejudices. England, who is a high authority, 
seems inclined to agree with Earle. 

160. Sépev, which had been suspected (see Select Conjectures), has re- 
cently been ably defended by Radermacher (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1895 p. 235), 
who accepts the old explanation of Graevius, that déuo0: here = cista, and com- 
pares El. 870 pép, ola 54 “xw Kal Sbuor xedGovel pou | xbuns dyddwar’ etevéyxwpuat, 
Soph. Trach. 578 déuos yap Rv (8c. 6 xiTdy) . . . eyxexAnpévoy Kadds. Add 
Hesiod. Op. 96 ff. podvn 5° abré6c'Edwls év dppijxrou dduoiw | Evdov Eupve (cited 
by Earle). Aduoc (d6u0s being properly ‘‘anything built,’ from d5éuw) can be 
applied as well to the compartments of a chest or wardrobe as to the apart- 
ments of a house. Lenz’s conjecture dox@», which Bauer-Wecklein accept, 
seems to me distinctly bad, as Hesychius has doxots, doxeta, Aovrfpas, imply- 
ing that the word was commonly used of vessels to contain liquids. 

162. xarnigtaro: this, not xarevtaro, is the regular Attic form. The state- 
ment of Moeris p. 161: ndéduny cd Tot y 'Arrixds, did 5¢ Tod € ‘EAANuKOs is 
confirined by the Attic inscriptions. See Meisterhans p. 136, 14. 

163. Sorrow’: it is not certain what goddess is here meant. «wpébcOev éorlas 
is not decisive, as the statues of various deities (@eol éxriodyor) were placed near 
the hearth. The epithet décrova is often applied to Persephone and some- 
times to Hecate; and the Pheraean Artemis also might be thus addressed by 
Alcestis. But it seems far more probable that the deity here meant was Hestia 
than that she was one of the chthonian divinities. The grim Pheraean Artemis 
Bows in particular was scarcely a goddess to whom such a prayer would be 
offered by an anxious mother. 

165. opdavetoas: this rare word is used at least five times by Euripides, 
here and v. 297 in the active in the sense of ‘‘to rear’ or ‘‘ care for orphans,’’ 
and 588, Hippol. 847, Suppl. 1132 in the middle with the meaning of ‘to live 
in orphanhood.”’ It is a distinctively Euripidean word. +@ pév: the boy was 
Eumelus who afterward led his father’s forces in the Trojan war (Zl. IL. 712). 
The schol. on Aristoph. Vesp, 1239 mentions another son, Hippasus. 
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166. ry S€: the daughter’s name was Perimele. She married Argus and 
bore him Magnes, after whom Magnesia in Thessaly was named (Antonin. 
Liberal. 23). 

167. awédAupar: this reading is more elegant and idioinatic than dwé)\durar, 
and is clearly right. Some one wished to have a verb in the third person, of 
which # rexovea could be directly the subject, and so altered dwéA\upa to dwédd- 
Aura, the reading of LZ and P. 

168. Oavetv: precative infinitive (Goodwin M. and T. 786). This seems a 
more probable explanation than that of Jerram, who holds that the clause «al 
T@ pev... yevvatoy wéocwv forms a parenthesis, after which the infinitive con- 
struction dependent on alrfoopvac in 164 is resumed. 

170. ot kar ‘ASpfrov Sépovs : a good example of something which is very 
rare indeed — the omission of the copula in a relative clause. Bauer-Wecklein 
compare Odyssey XX. 298, Sudwy, ol card Supar’ ‘Odvocfos Gelor. 

173. pvpolvys: this is preferable to pupowdv, the reading of L P, as the 
adjective uupocvés or puppivds is very rare (though Callimachus ad Dian. 202 has 
puppiws 8fos). Cf. 757 and note. A purifying power was attributed to the 
myrtle; hence it was used in lustrations and funeral solemnities, and was 
consecrated to the deities of the lower world. 

173. G&kAavoeros: dxdavros L. About the true orthography of this word 
there is much uncertainty. In Homer the form without ¢ seems best attested, 
and is adopted by nearly all recent editors, though in all the four passages 
where it occurs (Jl. XXII. 386; Odyss. IV. 494; XI. 64 and 72) there is con- 
siderable MS. authority for the sigmatic form. In Aeschylus (Septem 683 and 
Eum. 564) the Laurentian has the form with o (but «xd\auré» Septem 320). In 
Sophocles the Laurentian has the sigmatic form once (Zl. 912; cf. «cravord 
O. C. 1360), the non-sigmatic four times (Ant. 29, 847, 876, O. C. 1708). In 
Euripides, besides the passage from our text, we have Androm. 1235, where 
all the MSS. have the form without o, Phoen. 1634, where the MSS. except 
L bc have the sigmatic spelling, and Hec. 30, where all the MSS. but Z have 
the non-sigmatic form. In view of these facts I see no reason why the state- 
ment of Eustathius (1678, 17), 7d 5@ &xNavroy of ped’ “Ounpov nal Axdaveroyr, 
should not be true of Euripides. Probably both forms existed side by side, 
and the poet used now one, now the other, as he saw fit. Hence I have fol- 
lowed the majority of the MSS. in reading dkAavoros. The fact that both B 
and P have this form is much in its favor. It is noticeable that &xAavoros 
is here coupled with another adjective beginning with a privative. Cf. the 
Homeric &k\auros dragos (Il. XXII. 386; Odyss. XI. 54 and 72), and Hec. 30, 
Phoen. 1634, Soph. Ant. 29, 876, Aesch. Hum. 555. For the active sense, cf. 
Odyss. IV. 494 ob5¢ o€ pnp Shy Axravrov Ececba, Aesch. Sept. 683 dxrAaverois Supacev. 

174. dtow: here = ‘‘complexion.’’ vets, being in itself a colorless word, 
requires ‘‘ to be filled with meaning from the context to the requisite amount,” 
as some one has well put it. 
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175 ff. Sophocles probably had this passage in mind when he wrote Trach. 
912 ff. : éwel 5¢ rHvd" Erntev, cEalpuns op bpd | rdv ‘ Hpdxdeov Odrapov elooppwudvny 
|... xadéter’ év pécoorw edvarnplos, | kal daxpiwy pitaca Oeppa vdyuara | édetev, 
w réxn Te kal vuupet’ eud, | 7d Aowwdy dy xaiperO’, ws Eu ovWore | Sékecd’ er’ ev 
xolrawt raicd' evvirpav. No Sophoclean play shows so strong an aflinity in 
style with the Alcestis as the Truchiniae. 

176. ‘Saxpvoe: the copyists, who doubtless did not find the aphaeresis 
indicated in their sources save by the omission of the augment, have written 
ddxpuce: but the unaugmented form is not admissible in trimeters. In such 
cases as this it is now the fashion not to mark the aphaeresis at all, but to 
write 5% éddxpuoe and the like. But convenience certainly requires that it be 
indicated ; and though the ancients often did not mark it, I see no reason why 
we should not.* 

177-8. There can be no doubt that Nauck is right in rejecting 178. The 
use Of xopedpar’, x and wrép: is alone enough to condemn it, and a more clumsy 
‘*‘ Anhingsel’’ it would be hard to find. Two plausible reasons may be sug- 
gested, either of which would account for the interpolation: (1) the interpo- 
lator may have inserted a line in order to supply a substantive with which 
wapOéves could agree, or (2) xopeyuara may be a gloss on wapéver, which was 
subsequently filled out so as to make a complete trimeter. The instances in 
which glosses, rapercypagal and the like have led to wholesale interpolations 
are not rare; how great their influence upon the text has been is ably 
shown by Mr. Rutherford in his editions of Thucydides and the scholia to 
Aristophanes. The question next arises, whether wapOéve’d %dvo' éys in 177 is 
sound. The use of the active form vo’ as Nauck (Eur. Stud. II. 64) pointed 
out, is defended by Tro. 501 otats Z\ucas cupdopais dyvevpa ody, and Pindar 
Isthm, VIL. 94 (VIII. 45) Ado ev xadivdy Ud’ npwr wapGevlas, both of the woman. 
For wap0évea in the sense of ‘virginity’? I know no parallel from classical 
writers, though the Septuagint has ra wap0évea for the tokens of virginity. 
Still, the expression seems possible enough, and the text probably needs no 
further change ; though it would be easy to read wap0évevy with Hannemueller 
(cf. Ion 1472). 

179-80. A much disputed passage. The question turns on the first word 
in 180. We may distinguish the following views : 

A. Those who retain the MSS. reading pérny. 

(1) Some editors retain pévny and take dwaXeoas in the sense of ‘‘ destroy.” 
The rendering will then be: ‘‘ Farewell; for I do not hate thee ; but thou hast 
destroyed me only ; for because I shrink from betraying thee and my spouse 
I am about to die.’? This makes fairly good sense, but the exact force of yudrnp 
is not clear. Woolsey says: ‘‘ udynv, me only, i.e. no other woman has perished 
in a similar manner, destroyed by marriage in this way.’’ But Alcestis is 
addressing her own particular Aéyos, not speaking of marriage in general. 


* For inscriptional cases of aphaeresis, see Lucius in Diss. phil. Argentor. TX. p. 396. 
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Jerram says: ‘‘‘ you have destroyed me, but you will destroy no other woman,’ 
for no one will do for a husband what I have done for him.’? Weil explains: 
‘‘c’est moi seule que tu fais mourir (mon époux vivra).’? These different 
explanations show how vague the sense is if we read yuévny. And what is the 
force of dé after dwwecas? ‘To render it by nam, as Hermann does, is surely 
bold. 

(2) Earle and others render dw deoas by ‘ lost,’? a meaning which the word 
not infrequently has. The sense will then be: ‘‘thou hast lost me only (but 
not Admetus).’’ But in that case why 6é? We can scarcely suppose that the 
particle here = ydp, though it sometimes has nearly the same force. 

B. Reiske wished to put the stop after we and read pbvy xpodoiva ydp o 
éxvotca x.7.. This gives very good sense, and the position of ydp can, of 
course, be easily paralleled. Still, though the change is slight, I prefer Blom- 
field’s emendation. 

C. Others read pdvoyv with Blomfield. The sense will then be clear: ‘* Fare- 
well; for I do not hate thee; but thou, and thou alone, hast destroyed me; 
for it is because I shrink from betraying thee and my spouse that I am about 
to die.’? To one who believes that in Greek, as in Latin, the emphatic position 
is usually at or near the beginning of the sentence or clause, the order of the 
words (especially the position of wpodofval o') is, I think, decisive in favor of 
this view. The dé, too, thus receives its proper force. If this view is the right 
one, we should read dé we (with the MSS.) in 179; those who prefer pévnp 
should, of course, read 3° épe. 

181-2. These lines are wittily parodied by Aristophanes in the well-known 
passage of the Equites: & orégave, yalpwv Axi, kal o Axwy éyo | Aelrw- o2 8 
&ddos Tis NaBwy Kexrhoerat, | KAerT ys pev obK Av UaAXov, ebruxys 8° tows. For the 
elliptic use of &y (sc. ofca) see Goodwin M. and T. 227 and 483. 

183. mpoornlrvovoea: the long controversy as to the correct accentuation 
of this by-form of rirrw may, I think, be said to have been pretty definitely 
decided in favor of Elmsley and against Hermann; and nearly all recent 
editors prefer wriryw to mirvé. The MSS. waver between the two spellings; 
even the Medicean of Aeschylus and Sophocles is not consistent. 

184. odOarporéyxrw: this word is apparently of Euripidean coinage; at 
all events it seems to occur nowhere else in classic Greek. amAnppvpl&: the 
edd. from Monk down point out that Euripides is here following Aeschylus, 
who says (Choeph. 177-8): €& dupdrwy dé dipcor wlrroval po | craydves Apapxror 
Svtxluou mrnupupldos. The grandiloquence of the description contrasted with 
the simple language of Alcestis herself is very effective. Aeverat, which Porson 
restored ex conj., is confirmed by the MSS. of the first class; the early edd. 
had Severo (with ZL and P), and xive above in 182 (with the same MSS.). 

185. Saxptov: I cannot agree with Professor Earle that this is genitive of 
source or cause. sodddy is not decisive against the ordinary view: ‘* when 
she had had her fill of many tears’’ is certainly a possible and natural poetic 
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expression. Cf. Phoen. 1750 xébpov txouvo’ éudv xaxdv, and expressions like 
peords woANwy ayabdy, etc., Where the rodAd» is seemingly pleonastic. 

187. ‘I'wo questions arise in regard to this line — what docs émeorpddy incan, 
and should we read 0ddaxoy with the MSS. or Gadduwy with Nauck ? 

(L) Many editors, including Monk, render éreorpdgy ‘returned.’” ‘There 
seems, however, to be no passage where it is certain that émuorpédopar has this 
meaning, either in Euripides or elsewhere. The alleged instances of this use 
are all susceptible of a different interpretation. 

(2) Others (with Liddell and Scott s.v.) render the verb ‘‘ turned round ’’ (to 
look back). This meaning of érwrpépopa is well attested, e.g. Xen. Sympos. 
9, 1 xat 6 Adcwy 6 xarhp atr@ cuvetiov éxcorpadgels elxe, Herod. I. 88, etc. Cf. 
also the figurative use in Rhes. 400 ovx %AGes 063° juuvas of3' éreatpddns and 
similar passages. But this translation seems weak; for the next line shows 
that Alcestis not only looked back but actually went and threw herself upon 
the bed again. We should expect a verb of going rather than one of mere 
turning about. 

(3) Euripides himself has Hel. 83 ré0ev yijs rfjod' éwearpdgns wé8ov; ib. 89 ri 
dn7ra Neldov rotcd’ éxiotpépea yoas; ib. 768 Kphras re AiBéns 0° as éweorpdgny 
wédes. In these cases the meaning of the verb seems to be ‘‘ wander to,’’ 
‘svisit.”? Cf. Andr. 1031 Geod my xékevop éwxeorpdgy. The closest parallel to 
our passage, however, is Ion 352 xalroc 6\N éxeorpdgn wldor, where éxeorpddy 
(though it may be rendered ‘‘ returned to,” ‘‘ visited ’’) probably means ‘‘ roamed 
over,’ ** wandered through "’ (in the search for traces of the child), as in the 
Hesiodic yatay érirpépera:. In all these instances the notion of roaming or 
wandering seems to lie in the word. Hence in our passage, as the participle 
é{woitoa may have a future sense, I am inclined to render: ‘‘and oft she wan- 
dered through the chamber about (or intending) to go out,’’ i.e. went about to 
take a last look before leaving. If this view is correct, @4dayoy requires no 
change. Those, however, who accept (1) or (2) must read Oaddywr with Nauck, 
as the word for ‘‘chamber’’ is naturally expected with the verb of leaving, 
which logically comes first, not with that of retarning or looking round. The 
order of the words and the frequent use of the plural of @ddapos by Euripides 
favor Nauck’s emendation (Eur. Stud. II. 54); but on the whole I think no 
change is necessary. The order may be due to metrical reasons. 

188. avks...«wédiw: a common pleonasm. Sophocles even goes so far 
as to end a line (Oed. Col. 364) with af@cs wddcw. Cf. also Hel. 982 wader. . 
abfis ad. 

190. és dyndAas: dv dyxddas L P, which is perfectly possible, and may be 
: Fight*; cf. Hippol. 1431 daBe | ody raid’ dv dyxddar. With dafety sometimes 
the idea of motion predominates, sometimes that of rest. 

193. olxripowres: the Attic inscriptions show that olcripw, not olxrelpw, is 
the correct spelling. See Meisterhans p. 142; Kiihner-Blass IT. p. 498. 


* Wecklein prefers it ; see his Beitriige zur Kritik des Euripides p. 538. 


ee... 
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195. This line is here in place; but in 312 (where see note) it appears in 
a distorted form and is inappropriate to the context. From oy, bd od is to be 
understood with mpocepp7 On. 

197. y: sv the second Hervagian edition. Ther of the MSS. is probably 
duc to confusion between T and I. The intensive particle ‘‘seems demanded 
by the sense,’’ as Earle justly observes. wAer : gyxer, F. W. Schmidt’s emen- 
dation, is quite needless, and was subsequently withdrawn by Schmidt himself. 
5°: 7, the reading of P, which Prinz and Weil accept, is probably due to some 
grammarian who, after y’ had become corrupted to 7’, was offended by r... 
5’, and wished to have a second r’ codrdinate with the first one. This constant 
effort to plane away all that seemed irregular and reduce everything to one 
‘¢dead level’? of monotony was one of the worst failings of the Byzantine 
scholars, as it is of some modern critics. 

198. oso” oJ: Nauck’s brilliant and certain emendation. The various 
readings of the MSS. (see Critical App.) show that the scribes were misled by 
the unusual position of the negative. This position is due to the desire to give 
it special emphasis, and perhaps also to metrical reasons. 

199. rowrlS’: the emphatic form is clearly preferable to rotow of L P. 

200. el: here, on the other hand, Z and P are almost certainly right. 7s 
of B perhaps came from a carelessly written 7: (Cfor a crooked iota) or it may 
have been a deliberate emendation; and 7 (so a) in its turn is doubtless a 
mistake for ef, due to iotacism. It would be possible, but much less elegant, 
to read 7s and take yyuvacxés as gen. of cause. ode: that this reading is correct 
is shown by the agreement of L Pa; ye, the reading of B, is either a perverse 
emendation or a blunder of the scribe. 

201. &korriv: a formal word, ‘‘consorf,’’ like &\oxos. 

204. xetpds &0Atov Bapos: (1) Some take Bdpos as accus. of specification 
with wapejévn, and understand by xepés the hand of Alcestis. So the schol., 
who paraphrases by rn loxdv ras xee—pds wapadeAupévy. 

(2) Others (better, I think) make Bdpos refer to Alcestis herself, ‘‘a hapless 
burden of the hand,’ helpless and unable to move. 

Elmsley, Kirchhoff, Prinz, Weil, Bauer-Wecklein, Earle and others hold 
that a line has been lost after 204. This is quite needless. There is no lacuna, 
and with the punctuation given in the text the sense is perfectly clear : — ‘‘ and 
all relaxed, a piteous burden for the hand, but yet with life still left in her, 
albeit but little, she wishes,’’ etc. The true punctuation and meaning were 
first pointed out by F. D. Allen. 

207-8. These two lines (with mpooéyouae instead of wpocdpera:) occur also 
in Hec. 411-12. In our passage they are unnecessary, and d«riva xixdov 6 
nAtov is displeasing after wpds atyas... ras #Alov. Valckenaer rejected them, 
and nearly all modern editors have followed his example. Probably some early 
reader wrote the parallel passage from the Hecuba in the margin of his MS. and 
it was then copied into the text of the Alcestis by mistake. 
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212. Exit maid-servant. ‘The choral dialogue which follows is differently 
divided by different editors. ‘The MSS. give very little guidance. The arrange- 
ment in the text is substantially that of Prinz, except that I have assigned 
220-25 and 232-7 to the whole chorus, and have prefixed a wapdypados to 238 
to indicate that 238-43 were delivered by the coryphaeus. But the details of 
the distribution are, and probably always will be, uncertain. 

213. The text of this line is extremely uncertain ; rds rg is suspected, and 
some editors omit rds, others rg, while Musgrave would strike out both words. 
But B and P have both words, and ZL seems to have once had them, though the 
second has been erased. In the face of this evidence the fact that a omits rds 
is of little weight, as that MS. is full of arbitrary changes. Hence I have re- 
tained both.* The accumulated questions mark the extreme excitement of the 
chorus. Nauck’s restoration of bacchiacs (see Sel. Conj.) is elegant but daring, 
and the changes which it requires are too sweeping. Unfortunately the anti- 
strophic line 226 is lacunose, and gives little help. In 214 the MSS. show no 
variant, and as the sense of the two lines 213-14 is clear, there does not seem 
to be good reason for change. 

215. teaol ms: ie. ‘will any one come out of the palace to give us 
directions, or shall we put on mourning at once on our own responsibility ? *’ 
Herwerden’s &7’ eloi r:s seems unnecessary. As the servant has gone in to 
inform her master of the presence of the chorus, they have good reason to 
expect that some one will come out and tell them what todo. The words are 
doubtless spoken after a short pause. téuw: the deliberative subjunctive was 
restored by Hermann. The copyists, who perhaps did not know Zreuov, took 
the form to be future and accented it rend. “Erepyov, not grapoy, is the Attic 
form of the aorist ; see Meisterhans p. 146, and the authorities there cited. 

216. orodpov réwhov: so Andr. 148 orodudy re xpwrds révde rocxlrwy wérdwy, 
Aesch. Choeph. 29 rpécrepvoe crodpol rérdwr. 

218. Sfjrta pév: i.e. that Alcestis is dead and the mourning should be put 
on; or we may understand 67: ov« dv yévoro wépos kax@v (So Earle). It is hard 
to tell whether 218-19 is an answer to 215-17, or a continuation of 213-14 
without regard to the intervening words of the other semi-chorus. 

219. evxdpeocba: here the scribe of a, who was evidently a man of some 
learning, has the right form; Z is next in point of accuracy, then P, while B, 
which has éxywueba, is farthest from the truth. The correspondence is not 
perfect, as the antistrophe has xar@dvotcay (232), but -“ecda is required to = 
-voicav. yap Svvapis: so B. The other MSS. have ydp a dvvaus, and it is 
possible that not a but ydp should be omitted, thus giving another of the 
asyndeta so common in this play. Hermann omitted both ydp and a, scanning 
GeSv without synizesis. peyloryn: so the best MSS. Cd a have peylora, but these 
are comparatively untrustworthy. The agreement of B Z P makes it probable 
that the archetype had yweylorn. Many edd., however, prefer the Doric form. 


- Possibly, however, we should read (w Zed rls av wépos 7G Kax@y, a dochmiac dimeter. 
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223. A very difficult place. The strophe has — VY —— ——, the anti- 
strophe (235) —— UW ——, and it is clear that some change is necessary to 
restore the responsion. The principal MSS. show no variant in either the 
strophic or antistrophic line. Editors have treated this passage in the most 
various ways. ‘They may be roughly divided into three groups: 

A. Those who with W. Dindorf reject roid’ épijupes. ‘To fill the lacuna 
thus left various substitutes, roiécde, wapfjcda, etc. have been suggested ; see 
Sel. Conj. 

B. Those who with Erfurdt and Monk reject xal viv, and rdéy in the anti- 
strophic line. These I believe to be in the right. 

C. ‘Those who adopt other measures: e.g. Hermann, who read rq@éd’ for 
rovd' with Heath, inserted roéro after épnipes, and in 235 orévatow after xdwv; 
and so Earle. Weil proposed roid’ foéa (sc. AuTHpws), nal viv. See also 
Sel. Conj. 

On examining 223 the first thing which appears suspicious is ro#é’. If it is 
genitive after rdpos the construction is clearly very unusual, as rdpos with the 
genitive is very rarely used of time (though there is an instance in Andr. 1208). 
If, on the other hand, it depends on wyxardy understood, ‘‘(a means of escape) 
from this (evil),’’ the ellipsis seems harsh in the extreme. We feel that épnipes 
needs an object that is expressed. Moreover rové’ is not found in all MSS., 
for (according to Hermann, Kirchhoff and Dindorf: Prinz does not mention 
the reading) C, the Copenhagen MS., has rofr’, and the Florentinus of Voss 
had rév 6’. These are probably conjectures, not independent variants; but 
they show that ro#5’ was felt to be wrong quite early. We note also that 
épnipes, if its ultima is long by position, corresponds in the number and quan- 
tity of its syllables with dplorav. ‘Egevploxw is a favorite word with Euripides, 
occurring at least ten times in the plays (and again v. 699 of the Alcestis). It 
seeins to me, also (though here opinions differ), that xal viv, occurring as it 
does at the end of the line and being clearly implied in the context, looks very 
like an interpolation, and can well be dispensed with. If so, by striking out 
tay in 235 (which may easily have been inserted by some later hand) the 
complete responsion is restored, as Erfurdt long ago pointed out. Cf. West- 
phal-Rossbach Gr. Metrik p. 286 note. Hence I am strongly inclined to read 
Tour (i.e. 7d AuTHpiov éx Oavdrov efvat) with Cand Monk, and to reject cal vi» 
and rdv with Erfurdt. Hermann, to be sure, says in his curt way ‘‘ parum 
norunt morem tragicorum, qui xai viv putant abesse posse’’: but to say this 
is one thing, to prove it another. 

224. é«: AuTyHpios is usually followed by the gen. of separation without a 
preposition, as in Aesch. Zum. 294, Soph. El. 635, etc. Euripides probably 
used the preposition here for metrical convenience. See note on 983. 

226. The lacuna in this line was first marked by W. Dindorf. The reading 
of L and P is obviously a mere attempt to fill up the gap in the line with inter- 
jections. What the original reading was it is quite impossible to say. 
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227. © wat: this does not accurately correspond to yévo- of 214; but in 
the anacrusis a short may answer to a long, and hence no change is necessary. 
See Metrical Appendix. ola mpagtas: I have accepted Jacob’s emendation, as 
Alcestis is not yet dead, and in 282 (which was probably spoken by the same 
seini-chorus) we have the future éréye. It may be urged that in 218 the death 
of Alcestis is assumed ; but it is not certain to what 67a refers (see note ad 
loc.). Sdpapros: as the ultima is long by position, this docs not correspond 
to wdpeore of the strophe (214). Perfect responsion may be restored by reading 
wdpeorw in the strophic line, or ds for ods (with Weil) in the antistrophe; but 
probably no change should be made. Responsion in logaoedic strophes is 
usually pretty strict, but exceptions certainly sometimes occur. ovepels: so 
Monk for crepnéels, as the strophic line has VU —, not UW ——. The conjecture 
is supported by Bacch. 1363 (crepetoa Barnes, crepydeica P), Suppl. 793 (crepeioa 
Markland, orepeio@at MSS.), Iph. T. 474 (orepetca Scaliger, orepyOeioa MSS.). 

228. dp: so Hermann. The letters « and p are often extremely alike in 
Greek MSS., both in literary and cursive writing; hence dp was mistaken for 
al. Then, as the interjection usually occurs twice or four times, it was doubled 
as in Z P or quadrupled as in B a. — For the sentiment cf. Bacch. 246, Heracl. 
246, Soph. O. T. 1873, Aristoph. Achar. 125, etc. (cited by Monk). 

229. wdéov: this is the classical form of the neut. sing. ; see Meisterhans 
pp. 119-20, Wecklein Cur. Epigr. p. 27. 

230. otpaviw: the epithet seems unduly extravagant, and the word has 
been suspected by Lenting, Prinz, Wecklein and others. The soundness of 
the text has been defended by Earle, who compares Hipp. 1207 kip otpare 
ornplfov, Andr. 830 épp al@épiov wroxduwv eudv dro, | N\erréucrov Pdpos. Add 
El. 860 ws veBpds otpdvwov whinua xovdliovea, ib. 1158 otpdma relxea, Tro. 1087 
telxea . . . odpdma, ib. 325 wdAde 365° alOdpiov, Bacch. 1064 éddrns ovpdnov 
&xpoy xdddov, etc. Euripides even goes so far as to say of a horse Tro. 519 
txrrov olpdua | Bpéuovra. But these uses, bold as they are, do not seem to me 
to justify the expression in the text, and I have marked the word as corrupt. 
For some of the emendations that have been proposed see Sel. Conj.; but the 
‘inevitable word’? has not yet been suggested. meAdooa: Erfurdt’s emen- 
dation is necessary, as the strophic line ends with 757. The tragedians some- 
times allow themselves the Epic license of doubling the o of the first aorist 
after a short vowel; cf. Iph. A. 1051 dguoce, Soph. Phil. 1163 rédacaop, etc. 

232. elv: so Dindorf, the MSS. having év. <A long syllable is required, as 
the strophe (219) has 6eav. The Epic and Doric form ev is found also in 436 
ely Alda Sduowrv, and in Soph. Antig. 1241 ely “Acdov Sduos (in an iambic tri- 
meter; Heath and Jebb read év y’). Jerram objects that these are not parallel 
to our passage, as both are imitations of the Homeric ely 'Atédao déduor Il. 
XXIII. 19, 179; but ed» yuart r@d' is probably also an Epic reminiscence. Cf. 
also Aesch. Suppl. 839 evpelacs ely avpacs, where, however, the soundness of the 


text is very doubtful, It is possible to retain év by rejecting both ydp and @ 
€ 
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in 219 with Ilermann; but ydp stands in all the MSS. qpare: that this form 
stood in the archetype is made probable by the agreement of B L P; the 
authority of d@ and @ is slight in comparison. The limits of Dorism in the 
tragic choruses are not well defined, and in cases like the present the wisest 
course is to follow the best MSS. 168’ éwéer: Land P have rade y Spe, a 
reading obviously due to a If mistaken for T. The two are often extremely 
alike in the MSS., particularly when (as often) the II has its second leg shorter 
than the first. 

233. The dying Alcestis is slowly borne upon the stage. Admetus and the 
two children accompany her. i600 i600, which is not in Z and P, had probably 
been omitted in their common source by a mere error of the copyist. The 
imperatives are, at all events, appropriate, though it is to be noted that the 
correspondence with 220 is not exact (————>=v—v-). 

234. Land P have crévatov w Bbacov w (P Bbyoor), but orévatov as the more 
explicit word should probably come second. 

235. [rav]: see note on 223. 

236. papatvopévav: pregnant, ‘‘ wasting away (and going)."? Cf. 363 Exewce 
mwpoodéxa w%. Woolsey aptly compares the words of the Scotch song ‘*I am 
wearing awa’ to the land of the leal.”’ 

237. x8édvov: I have followed Weil in transposing this word, as it is clear 
that x@dnov...”AcdSay was meant to answer ¢énorv... “Aiday of 225, The 
Greek dramatists delighted in subtle correspondences of this sort; see for 
numerous instances Christ Metrik? pp. 642 ff. yds, which Monk restored ex 
conj., is found in B, the other MSS. having -yév. When xard means ‘ under,”’ 
‘down beneath’? (either of motion or rest), the genitive is the regular con- 
struction. Cf. 107, El. 144, Ion 1441, IZippol. 886, 1866, Suppl. 1024, Rhes. 
831, An. 503, Iph. T. 170, etc.; and on the other hand for the use of xara 
yav Or. 832, 1898, Bacch. 371, Hippol. 194, etc. 

238 ff. This anapaestic system was in all probability sung by the coryphaeus. 

241. Aetowv kal LP. The insertion of xal, which disturbs the metre, was 
evidently due to some one wlio read raode for rdode in 240. 

242. amdaxov: the MSS. here and in Iph. A. 124 Néxrpwr dwhaxcdy have 
durdaxav, but the metre requires a short first syllable. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 915 
(drdaxipara Pauw, durdaxtuara MSS.). In these cases some would retain 
the spelling of the MSS. (e.g. Clemm Rhein. Mus. 32 pp. 466 ff. ; Kiihner-Blass 
I. p. 286, II. p. 307 note 3), supposing the » to have been so faintly sounded 
as not to count toward ‘‘ making position.’? But we have one clear case of 
awd, Soph. O. R. 472, where the Laurentian by the first hand, Triclinius, the 
schol., Zonaras and Suidas all support the reading dvarAd«yro. (Kiihner- 
Blass l.8.c. are wrong in saying ‘‘dvaurdAdk«ynros codd., dvar\. die Neueren 
Soph. O. R. 472°’; the » in L has been added above the word by a later hand.) 
Hence I have preferred, with most edd., to spell with ard where the metre 
requires a short syllable. The formation of duBdaxetv, dumdaxetvy, dwdaxeiv is 
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very doubtful. Curtius and Jebb hold the w to be original, the verb being 
cognate with wid{w ; while Kiihner-Blass hold the w to be an euphonic inser- 
tion, w being used instead of 6 because BA commonly makes position, so that 
duBdaxcw» could not= UW U—. Cf. d&uBporos, &Bporos, (u)BAlrTw etc. — Note the 
alliteration in dploryns adwdaxwy dddxou... adBlwrov... Buoreica. ABiwrov... 
Bioretoe.: a favorite oxymoron. Cf. Lippol. 821, 868, Aristoph. Plutus 969, 
Demos. XXI. 132 dBlwrov ger’ %cecGar Tdv Blow éavrg, etc. F. W. Schmidt's 
" suggestion to read Blov for xpévoy is tempting, and may be right; but I suspect 
that Euripides thought that dBlwrov Bloy Buredcee would be ‘too much of a 
good thing.”’ 

245. Some, absurdly enough, have seen in this line an allusion to the 
theory of Anaxagoras respecting the revolution of the heavens. It has often 
been noted that Euripides is especially fond of references to the sky, clouds, 
upper air, etc., and his references to the sea and figures drawn from it are also 
very numerous (see E. Schwartz De metaphoris e mari et re navali petitis quaest. 
Eurip.). Probably no ancient poet had a keener eye for natural phenomena. 

246 ff. The alternation of the iambic trimeters with the more impetuous 
lyric metres is very effective. 

247. @avq: here all the MSS. but Z have the better form in 7. 

249. vupdldvo: this seems preferable to rupdlidia, the reading of L and P; 
see note on 125 cxorlovs. warpwag: I have retained the reading of the MSS., 
though most edd. follow the Aldine in reading warplas. Musgrave, Matthiae, 
Wuestemann, Kirchhoff and Jerram retain warpgas. If we may trust the 
MSS., Euripides often shortens the second syllable of warpqos in lyric and 
anapaestic passages; so Bacch. 1368, El. 1315, Hec. 82 (most MSS.), Me. 431, 
Tro. 162; cf. Soph. Phil. 724, Pind. Nem. IX. 14, etc. Many editors follow 
Porson in substituting wdrpws in such cases; but the number of instances is 
against the change. The distinction in meaning between wdrpiwos and rarpwos 
which Hermann and others have striven to establish certainly was very fre- 
quently neglected, if indeed it really existed. Porson’s words ‘ Attici wdrpws 
et warpgos promiscue usurpant’’ are abundantly borne out by the usage of 
Euripides ; thus, for example, he constantly uses rarpla and rarpga ya with- 
out any perceptible difference of meaning. See Beck’s index for abundant 
examples. — The mention of the vupdldic xotrac in Iolcus, as the schol. and 
Weil point out, does not agree with vv. 177 and 911 ff., which represent the 
marriage as having taken place in Pherae. This is probably a mere piece of 
carelessness on the part of the poet. 

252 ff. With this passage the edd. compare Aristoph. Ran. 181 ff. (which 
is not, I think, an intentional parody of this scene), Lysist. 606 ff. (which is 
clearly a real parody of our passage), and Athenaeus VIII. 341 C, where 
Machon uses for comic purposes part of the Niobe, a dithyramb of Timo- 
theus, which was apparently very similar in tone to this passage from the 
Alcestis. 
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252. Sikwarov sxados: Wuestemann compares Lucian Charon 1 éym dé rip 
Sucwriav épértw pdvos: and the boat which Dionysus rows in the Ranae seems 
to have been two-oared. For antique representations of Charon and his boat, 
see Roscher Lez. d. Mythologie p. 886, Baumcister Denkmiiler des klass. Alt. 
s.v. Charon. [év Alyva] : these words disturb the responsion, add little to the 
sense, and are almost certainly a gloss (perhaps suggested by the mention of 
the Aluvyy in Aristoph. Ran. 137 and 181). They were omitted in the Aldine, 
and are rejected by most editors. 

254. This line, with the antistrophic line 261, forms one of the worst cruces 
of the play. The two cannot well be treated separately. Editors have dis- 
agreed widely as to the constitution of the text, the kind of metre, and the 
division into cola. We may roughly distinguish the following classes : 

(1) Those who retain the reading of the MSS. except as to xe%p’ in 254, 
which they change to xép’ (with the Aldine), as the antistrophic line has a 
short syllable. So Monk, Hermann, Dindorf, Pflugk, Nauck, Prinz, Woolsey, 
Jerram. With this reading H. Schmidt (Kunséformen vol. IIL) gives the 
following scheme of the lines (logaoedic-trochaic) : 


yvil—vilyuvel—vl—el—-vl[—vlel—aA 


But the apparent anapaest in the second foot of 254 is awkward, and it is 
very doubtful whether Euripides ever admits an anapaest in logaocedic verse 
(see Groeppel De Eurip. versibus logacedis, p. 84). It is much better to scan 
as iambic, thus: 


vu—luvvulea-|[u—lo—lJu—J[ ur |— 


The lines give good sense as they stand, and I believe no further change to 
be necessary. The strophe and antistrophe will then be ‘‘iambo-logaoedic ’’ * 
(see Westphal-Rossbach Metrik® p. 720). 

(2) Others, following a suggestion of Paley, omit yw 75y in 264, and read 
xvavauyés with Kirchhoff in 261. Of these some, e.g. Bauer-Wecklein, read 
xép’ in 254; in which case the first syllable of S¢pvor will be short (Zxw», 
u —= tr Sdpuv-, Uv vu): others read xédpas (suggested by Paley), thus 
restoring exact responsion, 


vl[l—viluvvule|—vl]—Alul—vlUI—A 


But » 74y cannot well be spared, for we miss the personal object with cade: 
and surely the epithet xvavavyjs suits the hair of the eyebrows better than it 
does the eyes or the look. I know of no other place in any classic writer where 
the phrase xvavavyés BAdwev occurs ; while the Homeric xvavégow ér Sppvor and 
xvavoxalrns are familiar to every reader, and were probably in the mind of 
Euripides. 


* T.e. logaoedic with iambic elements. 
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(3) Others still resort. to bolder expedients. For example, Weil reads in 
261 (with yép' in 254) ox’ Sppuar xvavavyeés BY\éxwr, erepwrbs. (a) wees pe, drop- 
ping “Acddas and bringing up wéées we from the next line. This reading does not 
seein likely to meet with much acceptance. Karle has in the strophe Zywyv 
xépas ext xovrp | Xdpwv cadet uw éwelyww: | rl péddas; od xarelpyes. rdde Tol pe | 
omepxbpevos raxvve, and in the antistrophe bx Sppvaor xvavavyes | BAérwy wrepw- 
ros “Acdas. | rl peters; péOes. olay dddv d de- | Aawordra wpoPalww, thus estab- 
lishing a very elegant parallelism. But the changes, are, I fear, too sweeping. 
Still neater is F. D. Allen’s restoration (see ‘‘ Select Conjectures ’’). 

256. Td&’ troma, the reading of L P, makes good sense if 743° is taken 
as the object of xarelpyes; but in that case the clause orepydpuevos raxvve: is left 
with nothing to connect it with what precedes, and vaxdve (which must be 
transitive or it would be awkwardly tautological with oxepxépevos) is deprived 
of an object. Hermann, who accepted rdd° éroma, changed oxepxdpuevos to 
orepxopévas, putting a colon after the latter word, and altered raxdve to rd uve. 
But rdde rol we, the reading of the other class of MSS., calls for no alteration 
of the text, and is clearly preferable. Td5’ roa is probably an emendation 
of some early scholar who divided the words wrongly. Elmsley and Monk 
read rdde- rota ex conj. Tdde and we are probably both objects of raxvver = 
Aéywy raxdver: Klotz and Jerram compare Soph. Aj. 1107 ra oéuy try xbdaf’ 
éxelvous. Cf. also Soph. Aj. 1404 ddr’ of pev xoldnv xdwerov xepol raxvvare for 
the transitive use. It is possible to take rdde as ‘‘accus. of inner content”? 
with oxepxdyuevos: but it is more probable that owepxdyevos is used absolutely, 
‘¢in haste,’’ as it so often is in Homer. 

259. Gyep aye pé ris: the repetition has led to haplography, most MSS. 
omitting the first we, while B omits the second. ‘The reading of a (dye uw aye 
mes dye. wé ris) looks like a conflation: see note on 1045. The yw’ is clearly 
necessary, as without it there would be hiatus or shortening, neither being 
possible here. 

260. vexvwv = vexiwy of 253. Note the subtle parallelism that runs through 
strophe and antistrophe. 

261. xvavavyéo.: sce note on 254. xvavavyés, which Kirchhoff and others 
receive into the text, was first suggested by Monk (see his note on 262). awrepw- 
wos “AtSas: these words have given much trouble. The main difficulties are 
two: (1) it was not Hades but Ifermes or Thanatos whose function it was to 
conduct the dead down to the lower world, and in this play (cf. v. 24 ff.) it is 
Thanatos who comes to fetch Alcestis ; (2) Thanatos is represented as having 
wings, but neither on the monuments nor in the literature is Hades so repre- 
sented, save in very few instances (one in Kaibel Hpigr. Graec. 89; see Robert 
Thanatos pp. 34 ff., where our passage is discussed at length). Several ways 
of escaping these difficultics have been suggested : 

A. Some scholars alter the text. Weil, as we have seen, omits “Aas alto- 
gether: but the knife of the critic, like that of the surgeon, should be used 
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only as a last resort. Wilamowitz would read afday, which Robert (i. s.c.) 
accepts; but, elegant as the emendation is, the position of rrepwrds is distinctly 
against it. 

3. Some hold that here and elsewhcre in the play Hades and Thanatos are 
treated as identical. So Rohde, who says (Psyche p. 540 note): ‘‘ Eigentlich 
ist er (‘Thanatos) nur ein Diener des Hades; aber da doch géys schon ganz 
cewohnlich = @dvaros gebraucht wurde, so wird Thanatos auch selbst geradezu 
“Acdys genannt (271: so oben p. 491, 3); nur als identisch mit Hades kann er 
&vat vexp@v heissen 855 (daudywv xoipavos 1143).’? But the whole conception of 
Thanatos in this play, his coming to fetch the souls of the dying, his lurking 
about the tomb and drinking of the sacrificial blood (8483 ff.), appears so incon- 
sistent with the Greek idea of the god Hades that this explanation seems 
impossible. The words &vaxra vexp@v (843) are too general to be decisive, 
especially as the dvat vexpSv seems to be distinguished from rév xdrw | Képys 
dvaxrés 7 (851-2) ; and as if to make us sure of the distinction Euripides says 
in 870-71 rotov Sunpdy wo droovdAjoas | “Atdy Odvaros wapéSwxev: while in 1140 
xuplw, not xoipdvy, is probably the true reading (see note ad loc.). 

C. Others still hold that the word “Acdas is here used loosely, so that wrepw- 
rds “Atéas means merely ‘‘a winged shape from the under-world.’? Hermann 
observes: ris “Acdas est nescio quis Orcus, i.e. nescio quod simulacrum Orci.’ 
(He makes zis agree directly with “Aidas: but it is also possible to take rs as 
subject of &ye, and “Aidas as in apposition with ris, and the distance between 
the words favors the latter view; hence I have put a comma after Bdérw».) 
Though decision is hard, I strongly incline to this view. A dying woman in 
her agony does not speak by the card. Moreover, words like ‘‘ Death,’’ ‘‘ the 
grave,’’ etc. may be loosely used in almost all languages; and Euripides need 
not mean by “Acdys the god Wades any more than, for example, Mr. Kipling 
when he speaks of a cobra as ‘‘the hooded Death’? means to identify the 
animal with the unseen power. | 

262. In aand B the words péées we stand before ri jéfecs. ‘These words are 
not found in ZL P, disturb the responsion, and are probably a gloss on &des 
which has crept into the text. Nauck omits péées ue, but reads pédes for Ades. 
But &des, which is the rarer word in this sense and is found in all the MSS., 
is more likely to be the true reading. Ipdtes of Bis a gloss on pétes: cf. 
Hesych. ri pétes: rl mpdrres, which may refer to this passage, though the 
difference of tense makes it doubtful. 

264. raév: the article has here its old demonstrative force; see Hadley- 
Allen 653 a. 

266. Band a have pdbere pe wébere p, L P omit.ue. Either reading is pos- 
sible, but the repetition of both uédere and we seems wooden, and probably L P 
are right. A dittography would be all the easier as uéGere begins with pe. 
Kirchhoff, as usual, follows the reading of the first class. 

267. woolv: Ilermann’s certain emendation. LZ, which has woal, is here 
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. nearer right than the other MSS., which read wéo.. ‘The scribes evidently took 
the word to be vocative of réers. 

271. otxére: this time Z P have the dittography, reading ovxére 5. ear: 
cf. Hel. 279 ovros réOvnxev, otros obxér gore 54. It is quite possible, however, 
to read éorl»y with Weil, taking ogy as ‘dative of possessor.’’ Ife compares 
Soph. O. C. 1612 ovx gor’ &0° bpiv THO év nuépg warhp. The MSS. favor Weil's 
reading, as all but Z have éovi (Z has éoriv) ; but in matters of accent they are 
very untrustworthy. 

272. dép@rov: so all the MSS. Elmsley wished to read dpyrny, in accordance 
with the principle which he laid down (sce his notes on Med. 1041 and Aristoph. 
Ach, 733) that in the 2d person dual of the historical tenses and the optative 
-Tyv, Not -ro», is the true ending, the form in -ro» being an invention of the 
Alexandrian grammarians. But, though some scholars still hold Elmsley’s 
view, the weight of evidence is distinctly against him; and few critics now 
uphold the sweeping changes which he made in order to carry out his theory. 
In the optative, in particular, there is not a single well-attested instance of the 
form in -ry» (Kiihner-Blass II. p. 69). See Fritsche on Aristoph. Thesm. 1159, 
Von Bamberg in Zeitschr. f. Gymn.-W. 1874 p. 622 f., Kithner-Blass l. s.c., and 
on the other side Wecklein Cur. Epigr. p. 18. 

273. dxotw: as Monk points out, one would rather expect dxotew; but 
probably no change should be made. 

275. oe: this word was inserted by Porson, in accordance with the regular 
idiom ; cf. 1098, Hippol. 607, Med. 324 wpbs ce yovdrwv, Soph. Phil. 468 wpds viv 
ve warpés, etc., and in Latin Terence Andria 538 per te deos oro, Hor. Od. I. 8, 1 
per te deos oro. The metre shows that the addition of a short syllable was 
necessary to complete the anapaest. 

276. @dX ava: cf. Il. XVIII. 178 4A ava, pnd’ Ere xeioo, Od. XVIII. 13, 
and the like; and Soph. Aj. 194 d\n dva ¢& édpdvwy. All the MSS. but B have 
dvaré\ua, and so the edd. before Porson ; but the verb dvaro\pdw is found only 
in late writers. See Porson’s note on Med. 3285. 

279. A very troublesome line. Either éoyév (so the MSS. ; the text follows 
Wecklein, who reads 7yiv) is corrupt, or there is a very daring admixture of 
two idioms, év col écuev and év gol dori xal Shy yuads cal wh SH». Such an 
admixture seems possible enough, but I have not been able to find a real 
parallel in Euripides or in other classic writers-; though cases like Soph. O. T. 
314 é» col ydp éouev and Phil. 963 év col xal rd wretv Huds, dvat, | 7d ‘ori Kal 
Tots Tove Tpooxwpety Aéyors (cited by Valckenaer and Monk) are not very rare. 
Hence I am on the whole inclined to regard éspeév as corrupt, and have accepted 
Wecklein’s emendation. F. W. Schinidt’s ésri»v would be an easy change, but 
does not bring out so well the personal interest of Admetus in his wife’s 
recovery. 

282. coe mperBetovea : ‘ putting you first,"’ deeming your welfare of more 
importance than my own. Cf. Aesch. Hum.1. From this signification the. 
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verb easily passed into the more common one of ‘to honor,’ “ worship."’. 
This use bears striking indirect testimony to the respect which the Greeks 
paid to old age. 

283. xatacrricaca pés Té5' eloopav: xaragricaca here = rojoaca. Kvicala 
compares Thuc. II. 84, 3 xal xaréornoay és ddxhy yey pndéva tpéwerOa: abrar dwd 
THs rapaxis: ib. VI. 16, 6 Aaxedapovlous... xaréornoa dv Mavrivelg wepl rip 
adxdvrwy dywrl{erba:: Herod. V. 25 xcarasrioas rov ddeXpedy Urapxor elvas. 

285. Geccadéy, the reading of a, is clearly right; the partitive construction 
is the more elegant, and the jingle Gescaddv cv 90ehov would be intolerable. 
The reading OeccaNdy is due to the influence of the following 4». 

287. ot« 78Aynoa: the attempts which have been made to remove the 
asyndeton are, in my opinion, one and all futile. . The asyndeta which abound 
in this play are not to be emended away, but in the words of Professor von 
Wilamowitz ‘‘ revocanda sunt a parum culta arte rhetorica.™ 

288. 088° ibacdpyv: sc. TOr Sdépwr BBs. 

291. A ‘‘locus desperatissimus.”’ The case is very similar to that of 1 978. 
The idiom ed (xadds) axw Blov, ‘I am well situated, well off, in respect to life,’ 
is perfectly good; cf. Elect. 751 wds dyOvos Snouer, Heracl. 218 yévous pay gers 
S3e roieSe, Herod. I. 30 roO Blov «8 qxorri, ib. V. 62 xpyudrwv oD qxovres, eto. 
(I have not been able to find an instance of this idiom with «adds instead of 
ed, if we except the passage in the text; but one can acarcely doubt that the 
two adverbs might be used interchangeably.) The expression yxe pot Oaveiy, 
‘sit beseems me to die,’’ is also possible; cf. Soph. O. C. 788 obrey’ Fxé por 
yéve: | rd rolde revbeiv whyuar’ els wheicror wédews. (I do not find any instance of 
ed or xa\&s used with this impersonal construction, though there seems to be 
no reason why they should not have been so employed ; Herod. I. 80 wédseos 8 
jxobons and the like are, of course, different.) The question now arises, whether 
in our passage there is an admixture of the two constructions cas abrdr 
ixbvrwy Blov and yxoy abrois xarOavety, or the text is corrupt. 

A. Many editors, including Monk, Hermann, Kirchhoff, Christ, Nauck, 
Weil, Earle, Woolsey, Jerram, retain the MSS. reading. The schol. says dpri 
rod nxovros: & dori: xaipod abrois Hxovros els 1d dwobavely dwoyeynpaxéoww. Woolsey 
renders the line ‘‘ while it was highly proper for them in point of age to die” ; 
Jerram ‘though they had reached a fit time of life for dying gloriously ’’ or 
‘swith credit to themselves’? ; Earle ‘‘though they are come to a point of life 
at which it were a fitting thing for them to die,’? and Weil ‘quand ils sont 
arrivés dans la vie & un point ot il serait opportun d’en sortir.’’ These are 
all attempts to ‘‘attain the unattainable’’ by combining two conflicting forms 
of expression. “Hxoy cannot mean at the same time ‘though they had arrived’? 
= fxévrwy and ‘though it became them’’ = xaOjxov or wpocjxov, and any ren- 
dering which gives it both senses, however skilfully disguised, simply begs the 
question. Even Woolsey, whose rendering is the most justifiable of the number, 
though he translates xadd@s q#xov ‘‘ while it was highly proper,’’? goes on to speak 
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of the use of #«ecy with an adverb and the genitive in a way which shows the 
same confusion of ideas. 

B. Some critics, with whom I must agree, hold that xaréavety is either 
corrupt or a gloss which has displaced some verb governing Blov. The latter 
alternative seems extremely probable; but as we cannot restore the lost verb 
‘with certainty I have marked xar@avety with a dagger. For some of the read- 
ings that have been suggested, see Select Conjectures. The sense doubtless 
was ‘*though it was highly fitting (xad@s qyxov) for them to depart from life.” 
The chief objection to this is the use of cas with nov; but as nxe itself is 
very rare in this sense, it is not strange that no other exaiple of the use of 
xkaha@s With it happens to occur. 

292. céoor: that in the present o{w is the correct orthography is now 
generally agreed ; see Meisterhans p. 142 note and the authorities there cited, 
and Usener in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. f. Philol. 1865 pp. 238 ff. The question as 
to the first aorist is much more difficult; see Kiihner-Blass II. p. 544, Usener 
l.s.c., Meisterhans p. 145 note (with the references there given). Doubtless 
tcowoa from caéw and foyoau from og{w existed side by side. The verb cadw 
being epic and poetic, we ought probably in prose of the classical period to 
write Zrwoa. The Attic inscriptions show the form with «: so C. I. A. 1675, 4 
(4th cent.) %(c)woev, 605, 6 (early part of 2d cent.) oyoer. Cf. also Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge 330, 15 (Cos, 3d cent.) déowoe, ib. 316, 10 (Dyme, 3d cent.) 
ovviiacicavres, Tabl. Heracl. I. 61 xareogSoapes, ib. II. 31 xarergtapes, and 
the Laconian form xarécogéa mentioned by Hesychius (cited by Blass l.c.). 
The MSS., as might be expected, favor fowoa (though in Soph. Philoct. 919 the 
Laurentian has ogoa:: see Usener l.8.c.). The testimony of the inscriptions, 
however, is clearly much more reliable; and were our passage prose I should 
be strongly inclined to write ogoa:. But asit is verse, the form may come 
from oaédw; hence I have not ventured to add an. against the MSS. The 
question of the forms of the perfect middle and passive space will not permit 
me to discuss here. 

294. dirécav: this must be the true reading, as the metre requires that 
the antepenult be long and gurew has iv. 

295. wv: so B. The other MSS. have {mp (but in Z w has been written 
over the 7 by the first hand), and so the Htymol. Magnum 413, 9. But éf{nyv 
(as if from {ju:) was formed after the analogy of é{ns, é{, and is probably a 
late word (though the MSS. have it in Demos. XXIV. 7). Cf. Thomas Magister 
8.0. Efwy: Ef{wy, obk Env, ws olovral tives... Efns Se wal E{m: and Herodian IL. 
315, 6 Lenz. Moeris says éfnv LArriKis. é{twy “Ed\Anmxds: but éfnyv and ét{wy 
should undoubtedly be transposed in his text. 

301. This line passed into a proverb, and is found also among the Menan- 
drian monosticha (552). 

304. éuév: this word seems inappropriate here; Alcestis would not have 
been likely to emphasize her ownership so strongly, especially when making 
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such a request of her husbarid. Hence éuév has been suspected by Prinz and 
others. LZ and P have rev éudv, which might be a mistake for rév od», 
especially as C and € are so easily confused in the MSS. But 76» is far more 
probably a mere interpolation, the article having been inserted as in 227, 
318, 731. ‘Avdoxou, too, gives trouble; the schol. explains it by dvdyaye, 
drédetov, probably with the underlying idea of holding up a torch; cf. I. A. 
732, Med. 482, etc. But one almost instinctively wishes to take the word in 
the usual sense of the middle, ‘‘suffer,’’ ‘‘ allow,’’ with a participle; and it 
is highly probable that a participle, e.g. d»ras (Tournier), has dropped out and 
éuayv been inserted to fill the lacuna, or that éuép is itself a corruption of the 
participle. For the suggestions that have been made see Select Conj.; none 
of them is entirely satisfactory, but Wecklein’s rpépw», which I have received 
into the text, gives far the best sense. 

305. ‘mvyfpys: for the force of érl, cf. ép tutv 373. Weil compares Herod. 
IV. 154 éw? Ovyarp? dyrope. . . Eynue EAdAnv yuvatxa. Orest. 589 ob yap éweydper 
xréce wéow and Andoc. 1, 128 éwéynye ry Ovyarpt rh» unrépa are different, éxcya- 
pety there meaning ‘‘to take a second spouse in addition to the first’’; but 
Plutarch Compar. Aristid. e Cat. 6 and Cat. Maj. 24 has the verb in the same 
sense in which it is used in our passage. 

310. é(Svys: with the Greeks, as with us, the viper was an emblem of 
malice and cruelty. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 249, Soph. Anf. 531, etc. 

311. wipyov péyav: so Od. XI. 556 of Ajax, rotos ydp ogy xépyos dwé)eo: 
Med. 390 4» pév ris typiv ripyos dopadhs pary, Soph. O. T. 1201 Oavdrwy 3° eng | 
xape wupyos dvéora. 

312. This line, which is clearly out of place here, 195 with the change 
of xal for ov. The question as to the way in which it came to be inserted here 
is very interesting. Probably (cf. Earle’s edition pp. 65 ff.) v. 196 began a 
page and 311 ended one in the archetype, so that the scribe, mistaking the 
page, copied 195 instead of 313. If so, we have 312 — 195117 = three pages 
of 39 lines each. Now curiously enough Wilamowitz (Analecia p. 51) had 
noted that the end of Troad. 193, 194, 195 and the beginning of 232, 233, 234 
were mutilated, and hence he inferred that the archetype had 38 or 39 lines 
on a page, a conclusion which our passage strikingly verifies. Hence Mekler’s 
defense of 312 is quite needless (see his Kuripidea pp. 21 ff.). 

313. rékvov por: this, not réxvoy pov, is the regular idiom. KopevOqoe: 
napbevedoy schol., ‘* wie wird dein Tochterloos sein ?*? Kvicala. The word prob- 
ably means, not ‘“‘grow up to maidenhood”’ (Liddell and Scott), but (with 
xah@s) ‘pass your maidenhood in good repute.’ Some would render it ‘be 
wedded’? (cf. dtaxopedouat). 

314. rolas: so Reiske and Herwerden. Many edd. retain rolas, the MSS. 
reading, regarding the second question as a kind of explanation of wés in 313. 
But the difference between r and m is very slight, and the sentence gains 
immensely in force and clearness by the change. Tolas means of course ‘such 
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as I have described,’’ éxldyns odéév nrwrépa. Kvicala thinks 314-16 interpo- 
lated, as Alcestis has already urged Admetus in the most pressing way (306 ff.) 
not to marry again. But nothing can be more natural than for the mother, 
who knows the weak nature of Admetus, to hark back in her anxiety to the 
point about which she feels special uneasiness. Indeed, this passage alone 
‘would show that Euripides was a close student of the workings of the 
female mind. 

315-16. ph... SiabGelpy: a beautiful example of the independent sub- 
junctive with «#4 expressing ‘‘ apprehension coupled with a desire to avert the 
object of fear’? (Goodwin M. and T. 261 ff., esp. 264). 

. 317. vupdetoe: the active is here used as in I. A. 885 t¥ dyd-yos xalpovo’ 
"AxtArel watda vuppetcovca oy. 

318. Here the two families of MSS. diverge widely, the first having rotor 
goto. Oapouvet, the second goiter Oapouvet réxvov. Kirchhoff observes ‘‘ovd7r épv 
roxows cote. Oapouvet, réxvoy [B] C manifesta interpolatione.’? But why may 
not roto« be an interpolation just as well as réx»oy ? Nothing is more common 
than the insertion of the article where it does not belong, as every scholar 
knows. Moreover the reading réxowr roto: cotor is far from euphonious, and 
Nauck makes the matter even worse by reading cots ve for cotor. On the other 
hand réx»oy is distinctly fine; one can easily imagine the tone of fond affection 
with which the mother lingers on the word. 

320-22. A famous cruz. The MSS. show no variant, except that Z and P 
have ovxér’ instead of unxér’. In L 321-2 are omitted from the text, but have 
been added by the first hand on the lower margin. The schol. says only: ovx 
els Thy aupioy Tod pnvds Tobrou ovde els THY peTavpLoy. 

The difficulty centres around puyvdés in 321. The older commentators tried 
in vain to explain it. ‘* Musgrave says that he can find no reason why pnvds 
should be used. Monk supposes an allusion in these words to a custom at 
Athens, of making those who were to be capitally punished drink the hemlock 
within three days. But this had nothing to do with the third day of the month, 
nor does such a custom seem to have existed. ‘The reviewer of Monk in the 
Quarterly thinks that the appointed day for the death of Alcestis was the first 
of the month. The scholiast’s paraphrase... makes pywds idle. Some find a 
reference to days of grace granted by the creditor to the debtor, and to the 
payment of monthly interest, the time for which may have been the day of the 
new moon. But for all this, there is, so far as I know, no evidence of facts” 
(Woolsey). If uyvdés is retained, the only possible explanation seems to be that 
of the reviewer of Monk, that the x’piov Fuap on which Alcestis was to die was 
the vouzynvia, on which (as well as on the é@vy xal véa) debts were customarily 
paid. The rplry unrds will then be mentioned simply to strengthen the state- 
ment (cf. x6és cal wpwyy, xOes xal rplrnv jpépav). But though és rplryv unvds, 
‘Son (or rather ‘‘against’’) the third of the month,’’ may be a possible poetic 
expression, I know no example of it; the usual phrase is, of course, els rp 
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lerapévov. Hesychius 8. v. p&vds apépa (Heracl. 779) says rhy lorapévov rplryp 
rpiyshvov Aéye, Which, if it refers to Euripides, might suggest the reading od8’ 
és rpynnatoy tpyera: xaxdy (but rpys4moy seems not to occur, and rpiycqratos 
is late). 

It seems more probable, therefore, that 321 is corrupt. For some of the 
emendations that have been proposed, see Select Conj. “ Herwerden would read 
és tplrov por péyyos; and it is noteworthy that in 460, where syeds again gives 
trouble, Wecklein would read ¢éyyes. But paleographically the two words are 
not very much alike. Weil conjectured fvyr for rpiryy; but, as I have pointed 
out (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. VIL p. 221), ‘‘ rptry» might well be a gloss 
on Evny: but if Jey —=rplry» the difficulty with und: remains; while if it — fv_r 
xal véay, the Hesiodic és 1° aipsor Es + Syrngiy (Works and Days 410) and phrases 
like aipwor xai r7 Evy (Antiphon 148, 44) and els évyr (Aristoph. Achar. 172) are 
distinctly against the conjecture.”* Nydés (Le. NHAEC for MHNOC), which 
I had supposed to be my own conjecture (see Harvard Stiudies l. s.c.), I find to 
have been anticipated in a dissertation by Hoefer, which, however, I have been 
unable to consult at first hand. It seems as probable as any; but certainty 
is impossible. . 

Another alternative is to reject 821 with Mekler and Earie, or 321-2, which 
two lines, as we have seen, are omitted in the text of L, it is uncertain ‘for what 
reason. But emendation seems preferable to excision. — pyr’: odxér’ of L - 
and P is probably due to the influence of the following ov in otew. Adgopes: 
passive in sense, as in Hec. 906, Here. F. 682, I. T. 1047, and Soph. O. C. 1186; 
see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 1248 n., Hadley-Alien 496. 

325. pyrpds: sc. dplorns. The ellipsis seems harsh; waides may be a gloss 
on dpzv which has displaced some adjective agreeing with aryrpés. 

326. odx Alona: schol. od« edAaBo0uat, obk dxréxouat. cat “Opnpos> pad” 
dteo Oodpoy “Apna (Il. V. 8380). Cf. Hesych. 8.v. ody Afoua: ob oéBopas, odk 
évrpéropar, and Heracl. 600 dvognpeiy yap Afona: Sed», Orest. 1116 dis Cavey ody 
Afopac (ob xdfopac MSS.). 

327. elwep...cpaprdve: this is preferable to the reading of the other 
class, jvrep... duaprdyy, though the apodosis is future. The indicative is 
more courteous to Admetus, implying that the condition is merely a pro forma 
one, ‘if he is in his right senses *’ (as of course he is). 

331. rév5’ &vipa = éué, as usual. Some take dy8pa as the second accus. 
with rpocpbéytera:, ‘‘shall call me husband’’; but Euripides never elsewhere 
uses rpoopbéyyopar with two accusatives, and surely the words ‘‘no Thessalian 
bride shall ever greet me in your stead’ are explicit enough. Or, with Her- 
mann, we may take vwydy as in apposition with GeocaNls, ‘‘no Thessalian 
woman shall ever address me as bride in your stead.’? Earle takes dydpa with 
both révde and wrpoocpbéytera: ; while Mekler quite needlessly alters wore to réboup. 

332-3. These lines have given much trouble, and Nauck and Kirchhoff 
regard them as an interpolation. 
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332. Cf. Heracl. 409 nris dori warpds evyevois, 513 rarpds odcay evyevous (cited 
by Earle). 

333. The first class of MSS. have evxpereordry (L and P éxxperecrar), 
which is certainly wrong. Such a use of the superlative cannot be justified by 
any amount of argument. Wecklein’s evxperhs ovrw seems to me very brilliant 
and convincing. For other emendations, see Sel. Conj. It is hard to deter- 
mine whether we should read evrperys or éxmperys, as both give good sense 
and each is favored by the reading of one family of MSS. ‘Exxperys may 
be right, and in Hec. 269 the Cod. Marcianus has eldos éxxpeneordryn: but it 
is impossible to be certain, as the two words are perpetually confused in the 
MSS. For the position of ovrw see L. and S. s.v. B, and cf. Ieracl. 413 xaxds 
ourw. The exact force of 4Adws is well brought out by Bauer-Wecklein: ‘* eldos 
&\\ws, sonst, in anderer Hinsicht, naémlich in Hinsicht auf Schonheit.””. A 
good parallel is Herod. I. 60 yur). . . uéyebos dwd reocdpwv wnxéwy dxodelxovca 
rpets Saxrbdous xal dddws (i.e. in other respects, as well as in her height) evecd7s. 
The statement so often made that &\dws in such cases = ‘‘ besides’’ is not 
quite accurate. 

340. ra pArara not merely 7)» yuyy4v but includes the ties that bind 
husband and wife together. Cf. Med. 16 woet ra pldrara. These ties will be 
in part severed by her death. 

341. écvecas: Herwerden’s « gowoas is very plausible, though the object 
can easily be supplied from the context. dpa=nonne, as in 228. 

344. «arety’: Monk compares Tro. 555 gowla 5’ dvd wrédkw Bod xaretxe 
Tlepydpwy %Spas, and Aesch. Pers. 424 oluwyh 5° dpot | xwxtpaow xaretxe weda- 
ylav dda. ° 

345. BapBlrov: the Bdpfiros was an instrument resembling the lyre, but 
longer and narrower. See K. von Jan Die griech. Saiteninstrumente pp. 20 ff. 

346. e€alpoure: dEdpoyr LZ P. Wakefield conjectured édpaiu:, which the 
schol. seems to have read, and which Wecklein (Beitrége zur Kritik des Eur. 
p. 528) prefers. I have followed B a with most edd., as the verb scems to 
denote a process rather than the mere occurrence of an act. 

351. AlBuv... atAdv: ** We find Alsus avdds in I. F. 684: Alpus Awrés in 
Hel. 170 sq., Troad. 544, I. A. 1086”’ (Earle). The flute was called Libyan 
because flutes were made from the wood of the lotus, a tree which grew in 
Libya; cf. Theophrastus Ilept gurdy IV. 3, 1. See on the avdAds the very 
thorough and careful article by Howard Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. IV. 
1 ff. Aaxety here ==‘‘sing.’? The word is generally used of harsher sounds. 
Aristophanes makes Euripides himself say rf \éAaxas (Achar. 410). 

348-56. These lines could well be spared, and are probably an interpo- 
lation. They are offensive to modern taste; but this is of itself a very unsafe 
criterion ; for, as Paley pertinently observes, ‘‘ the Greeks had a deeper feeling 
for sculptured forms than we can pretend to realize.’’ But they are awkwardly 
expressed (especially 355-6), and, as was pointed out to me years ago by Prof. 
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F. D. Allen, they are both preceded and followed by a reference to music, so 
that the context gains very much in continuity by their excision. 

353. Wuxpav: yuxpés, like the Lat. frigidus, often means ‘“‘empty,’’ ‘ in- 
sipid,’’ ‘‘ unsatisfactory.’’ Hermann wickedly observes on 348 déuas 1d ody: 
‘*Wuxpdv wapayxaddopa (Soph. Ant. 650), nec minus frigidum poetae inventum.” 
Some one has even gone so far as to suggest that the poet in using Puxpdr répyur 
is hinting at the yuxpérns of the lines! He might have adduced olpa: (taking 
it as ironical) in support of his notion. olya:: ‘‘no doubt,’’ ‘“‘to be sure,”’ 
without ironical force. Olda has been suggested for olfyac both here and in 565; 
but probably no change should be made, although the paleographical difference 
between the two words is not so very great. 

354. awavrdolnv, a very expressive word, ‘draw off,’’ as one draws off the 
bilge-water from a ship’s hold. Cf. Ion 927, Or. 1641, Aesch. Prom. 84. Euri- 
pides is exceedingly fond of such metaphors ; see note on 246. 

355-6. A very awkward passage; if we retain xpévoy, the sudden change 
from the dative with éy to the accusative (which seems quite out of place here) 
is very harsh, and the asyndeton is also troublesome. But though in the text 
I have adopted Wecklein’s xwrriw and Prinz’s rpéroyv, I suspect the trouble is 
due to the unskilfulness of the interpolator rather than to textual corruption. 
Render: ‘‘ for ’tis a pleasant thing to see one’s friends, both at night and in 
whatever way one may come”? (lit. ‘be present’’). The change from the 
plural ¢i\ous to the sing. rapy is rather abrupt, and Musgrave’s ¢f\os would be 
easier ; but the constructio ad sensum is possible enough. I doubt, however, if 
the lines are worth the trouble that commentators have taken about them. 

357 ff. Cf. I. A. 1211 ff. ef pev rdvOpdéws elxov, w wdrep, \éyov. . . evra’ 
dy #\Gov (cited by Monk), both for the sense and for the use of the aorist #\6or 
(as to which see note on #\éev 125). xarHdOov has been emended in various 
ways (see Sel. Conj.), but no change is needed. 

361. Xdpwv: Cobet’s emendation yépwy is very plausible, as Xdpw» might 
so easily be a gloss on otrl xawy Puxorourds yépwv, and the substitution would 
be facilitated by the resemblance between the words Xdpwy and yépwr. Glosses 
which resemble in outward form the words which they explain (e.g. mpdtes for 
pétecs 262) are especially liable to oust the true reading. But as Xdpwy may be 
right, I have not ventured to alter the text. 

362. écxev: so Earle, in accordance with the regular usage. Porson 
defended the MSS. reading écxyov, and many editors have followed him; but, 
as Earle points out, Hec. 88 f. wot wore delay ‘ EXévou uxdy | xal Kaodvipar écldw, 
Tp@ades, ws pot xplywow dvelpous, Which Porson urged in favor of écxo», is not 
really parallel. Such a constructio ad sensum* is very different from a case like 
the present, in which two subjects in the singular separated by otre.. . ovre 
are supposed to be used with a plural verb. Besides € and O are constantly 
confused in MSS. Blov: déuas Cobet and Nauck; but Blo» is supported by 
Bacch. 1339 paxdpwv 1’ és alav odv xadidptce: Biov (cited by Pflugk). 


* Porson read 7 instead of kat in Hec. 88, with some MSS. 
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363. éxcioe wpordéxa p : constructio praegnans; sce note on papacvoudvay 
wap “Avday 236. Neither Prinz’s éxe? oJ nor Wecklein’s éxet ye seems necessary. 
The verb of motion is expressed with rpoodoxgy in Aesch. Ag. 653 Mevédewy . . . 
x pocdéxa, podecy. 

365. xéSpois: the wood of the cedar was much used for coffins because it 
preserved the bodies of the dead from decay. Cf. Orest. 1053, Tro. 1141. On 
the coffins of the Greeks see Becker-Goll Charikles III. pp. 139 ff. ‘That in 
the historical period the custom of burning the bodies of the dead and that 
of burying them existed side by side among the Greeks is now generally 
admitted: see Becker-Goll l. 8.c. pp. 182-41; Rohde Psyche p. 208 and note. 
The Homeric poems speak only of burning the dead; but recent excavations 
at Mycenae and elsewhere have shown that (as one might expect on a priori 
grounds) the practice of burying the bodies of the deceased is older than that 
of burning them. — It has been repeatedly asserted that this passage is incon- 
sistent with other places in the play which imply that the body of Alcestis was 
to be burned; but (1) Admetus is speaking under great excitement, and his 
words must not be taken too literally ; and (2) there is no passage in the play 
which necessarily implies that the body tiself was to be burned (see note on 
v. 608). 

367-8. The ridiculous parody in Aristoph. Achar. 893-4, where Dicaeopolis 
says to the eel unde yap Gavdy wore | cot xwpls anv évrerevrr\avwpévyns, will occur 
to every reader. 

372. yapetv: the regular Attic form; yapuijoce» is late. twa: LD and P 
have woré, which is doubtless due to rore in 367, the eye of the copyist having 
caught the wrong line. The mistake must have been already made in their 
common source. 

373. tp tpiv: see note on éxcyjuys, 305. Nauck would read é¢ mui», com- 
paring Med. 694 yuvatk ép ity deowdbriv Sduwv Exec: but no change is necessary. 

374 ff. A orcxopvila follows, broken at the end by the short, gasping utter- 
ances of the dying woman and the cries and entreaties of her despairing 
husband. The sudden change in 390 from the even flow of the monostich is 
very effective. 

381. This line is omitted in Z and P (though in Z it has been added by a 
later hand), and the omission has caused confusion in the assignment of the 
lines. Note that both 380 and 381 commence with an anapaest. In the case 
of proper names the tragedians admit the anapaest not only in the first foot of 
the trimeter, but sometimes, though less frequently, in the second, third, fourth 
and fifth. A word which is not a proper name can stand as an anapaest only 
in the first foot. In Aeschylus (with two exceptions) and the earlier plays of 
Sophocles an anapaest which begins a line must always be a word, or a part 
of a word, which is anapaestic according to its natural prosody, e.g. xopudats, 
ddapay|rlywy; in the later tragedy we also find initial anapaests that consist. 
of two words (usually a particle and substantive or preposition and its object 
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(c.g. éwi rots |de), or of a word which is naturally a tribrach but has become an 
anapaest by position), as éxardv | rpoorye. See C. Fr. Mueller De pedibus solutis 
in dialog. senariis Aesch. Soph. Eurip., and Christ Metrik? p. 325 f., Westphal- 
Rossbach Metric? pp. 225-6. Mr. Jerram says in his note on 375 that the 
anapaest in the first foot of an iambic line is freely employed by Euripides 
but never by Sophocles or Aeschylus, except when the foot consists of a single 
word. But cf. Soph. Phil. 795 rdv (cov | xpbvov rpépacre rhvde Thy vécor. 

383. wodAf p dvdyxn: sc. uyrépa yeréoOa:: « is Monk’s certain emendation 
for 7. Some of the forms of 7 and « look much alike, and they are not infre- 
quently confused in the MSS. Here the mistake may have been facilitated by 
the fact that there is a 7 just beyond in the same line. 

384. xpfiv » : this, the reading of one MS. (c) is certainly right ;* 2 éxpiv 
of L and P does not suit the metre, and xp% « of B and a, though more nearly 
right in form, has not the necessary contrary-to-fact implication. “Ay is not 
used, as the chief streas falls on the infinitive (Goodwin M. and T. p. 407) ; 
and the antithesis between {qv and dwépyoua is thus emphasized still more. 
The combination {j%» xpi», cacophonous as it seems, recurs in v. 939, and {jr 
éxpyy Orest. 1030. Euripides often offends in this way ; he even has yurh yéry 
Hel. 1293. 

381. paddgfea: cf. 744, 1086, Or. 1201, Soph. Aj. 594. The meaning of 
‘‘goften ’’ easily passes into those of ‘‘soothe,’’ ‘‘ assuage,’’ ‘‘appease,’’ ** alle- 
viate.”’ 

383. «apo8vyoKowres: masculine, though referring to Alcestis, on account of 
the generalizing plural jets. See Hadley-Allen 639. 

385. oxotevdv: proleptic. 

386. drwdspnv: ‘anticipating aorist,’’ referring vividly to the future. See 
Goodwin M. and T. 61. 

388. Sp8ov mpdowmov: cf. Heracl. 635 éwarpé vv ceaurdv, SpOwoorv xdpa. 

393 ff. A monody dd oxnyijs, supposed to be sung by the child Eumelus. 
In reality the words were sung by some one behind the scenes, while the 
person taking the réle of the child merely acted out the song. Cf. the Latin 
cantare ad manum. Young children appear and speak in several of the plays 
of Kuripides: see Androm. 504 ff. ; Suppl. 1122 ff. This was only in accord- 
ance with the practice criticised by Aristophanes Ran. 949-50 4d)’ Zrevyer 7 
yuvh Té por XW Sodros oddev Frrov, | yw deowdrns xy wapOevos x} ypais dy. paia: 
usually ‘‘nurse,’’? here ‘‘ mother,’’ asin Aesch. Cho. 41 yata pata. 

394. Cf. Suppl. 1139 BeBaow, ovxér elol po, wdrep, | BeBiow, Orest. 971 
BéBaxe ydp BéBaxev, ofyerar réxvwy | rpbraca yévva. Wecklein reads ovx for 
ovxér, and omits re (which is found only in Z P) in 407. 

399. taparévovs: ‘stretched at her side,’’ ‘‘ hanging at her side.’? The 
word seems not to occur elsewhere in writers of the classical period. 


* Sec on the frequent interchange of xp7 and yp in the MSS. Wecklein Beitrage zur 
Kritik des Euripides p. 531, and cf. his Studien zu Eur. p. 366 f. 
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401. A very difficult place. The responsion shows that éyw o° éyw parep 
of P is preferable to o éyw, narep, éyo of Ba; but the hiatus dvridtw — éyw is 
awkward. It may, however, be easily removed by reading in 400 dvridtw o’ 
with Monk. If dyridgtw o- | eyo o éeyw, parep is the truc reading, we can 
account for the text of B a thus: in this source o was omitted before the 
second éyw# by an easy haplography ; then to obviate the hiatus thus left parep 
was transposed, and the remaining o was removed from its place after dvrid{w 
and put in 401 before the first éyw to furnish xadodyac with an object. Kirch- 
hoff, to be sure, with his usual prejudice against L P, says of the reading of P 
‘‘nescio an non correctori metrico debeantur’’ ; but it is most unfair to point 
out all the mistakes of a class of MSS. and then whenever they offer a really 
plausible reading to attribute it to a Byzantine grammarian or a ‘corrector 
metricus.’’ JZ has ¢yw oe yap uarep, which is clearly an arbitrary attempt at 
emendation. Nauck would read o° fywy w parep, éys and in 413 @Bas ody rGd_ 
rédos.: but why alter both strophe and antistrophe when (with so slight a 
change in 400) the reading of P gives good sense and accurate responsion ? 

402. If xadoipar 6 is sound, a trochee has been lost before it corresponding 
to €@@- in 414; viv ye (so the Aldine), viv oe, bs oe, wde, etc. have been sug- 
gested to fill the lacuna. Wilamowitz (accepting the reading of P in 401) 
would omit 402 altogether, and strike out @p@:7o yap wdpos in 414. This is very 
plausible, and may be right; the true reading is far from certain. In Banda 
ao’ stands before 6, but the antistrophic line shows that the ultima of xadoduac 
must be shortened. 

403. ordépacty: the » is required by the responsion. Herwerden’s yévacu 
is worse than needless; Alcestis is dead and her corpse is lying, not sitting or 
standing up; and hence there is no reason for the child to clasp his mother’s 
knees. He would naturally kneel at her head and clasp her about the neck 
and try to rouse her with his kisses, as young children will in such cases. Even 
were this otherwise, oréuaccvy might still be defended; cf. JZerc. F. 1208 dyud¢i 
ody yevedda ... wpoorlrwwy, Tec. 274. veooads: Euripides has this word in 
the sense of ‘‘child’’ some half a dozen times. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 488, etc. 
The way in which this use arose may be seen from the similes in Herc. F. 71-2, 
Troad. 750-51. 

406. Acltropar. . . povdarodos: with Aelreoac and similar verbs a seemingly 
pleonastic pévos is often joined, e.g. Med. 51 wads cot udvn Madea AelweoOar OédeL, 
etc. ; and yordcrodos is here used in the same way. The word properly means 
‘without convoy,’’ of vessels; schol. dwd peragopas trav udvwy oreddouevwy 
wrolwv> povdsrodos ouv dvrl rod Zpnuos. Cf. Phoen. 742 wovorrddou Sopés. 

409 ff. The lacunas were first marked as in the text by Hermann, who also 
transposed yo: in 410, which in the MSS. stands just before ovyxaor.. In 409 
a spondee (rAduwyr ?) has been lost after gpya corresponding to dudv in 396. 

410. ciyxact por Kodpa: cf. I. T. 800 & tuyxaccyyjrn. The schol. explains 
by cuvdpape, cvvadendpé. 
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412. In this line five short syllables are wanting to complete the responsion, 
and in 415 a long and three shorts are lacking. The lacuna is probably due to 
a tear in the archetype. 

413. dvdvar avévar’: adverbial accusative. Cf. Ilec. 766 dvdvnra (sc. 
érexov) . . . 16vd' Ov eicopas: Her. F. 716 dvévnrd y' ixerevovoav éxodoa Biov: 
Hippol. 1145 érexes avévnra. yhpws tédos: the ‘‘period’’ or ‘term of old 
age’’; cf. Blov rédos, Oavdrov rédos. ‘* End” or ‘goal’? would be a more 
literal rendering ; cf. the Scriptural phrase ‘‘ fullness of years.’’ 

417. Xolad.os: a poetic word. . 

419. Cf. 782, Orest. 1245 9 {9v. dwaow 7 Oavetv dpelderar, Andr. 1272 and 
fr. 10 xardavety dgeldNerar, etc. Euripides is very fond of certain cadences, and 
repeats thein again and again almost ad nauseam.* - 

421. «xpooémrat : xpocrérecOa is used of the swift and sudden coming of 
evils, as here and Aesch. Prom. 643, Soph. Aj. 282. ‘*The metaphor was 
apparently originally derived from the swooping of birds, particularly carrion- 
birds, upon their prey ’’ (Earle). 

422. éxdopdv: on the éxdopd, see Becker-Goll Charikles III. pp. 128 ff. ; 
Hermann-Blumner Gr. Privatalt. pp. 367 ff. . 

423. pévovres: F. W. Schmidt’s péAwovres is very plausible, and may be 
right ; but puévovres, ‘while you are waiting’? (before the procession starts), 
makes good sense, and probably no change should be made. dvrmnyxfeare: 
Jerram suggests that the d»rl refers to the answering of strophe by antistrophe 
in the following chorus. 

424. woadva: the word waidv may be used of any solemn song or chant, 
even of one in honor of the gods of the lower world: cf. Troad. 578 rl xatav’ 
éudy orevdges ; ib. 126 avAdy radu orvywp, Aesch. Choeph. 145 wacaiva rod Oarby- 
ros étavdwuévas, Sept. 847 ‘Alda 1’ éxOpdy wasdy’® éwypédAwev, Ag. 623 wxpéwee Néyeuw 
watava T6vd' ‘Epiviwy (Monk). 

424. adondvdw: the schol. read dorovdov (which is clearly inferior), for he 
SAYS Opfvov ep @ ob orévdovow wowep ev Tots raidow, Monk and others compare 
the well-known fragment of the Niobe of Aeschylus (161 Nauck) puévos OeGy yap 
Odvaros ob Swpwv epg, | 085" dv re Oiwy odd’ erisréviwy Avois, | ov5" Lore Bwpds 
ovde wawwrlferac: | wdvov 5 Tedd Saudvwv dwoorare?, and Il. IX. 158 ’Aldns roe 
apelrXcxos. 

425 ff. Rohde (Psyche p. 541 note 1) observes: ‘‘ Diese ausschweifenden 
Trauerkundgebungen wohl nach dem in thessalischen Dynastengeschlechtern 
Ueblichen.”’ 

426. wévOos kowwotc8ar: so Ll P; wévOouvs the other family of MSS. The 
accus. is preferable as the ‘‘difficilior lectiv’?; Matthiae pointed out that 
Euripides has two other cases of the accus. with xo.vodc@ar, Ion 608 xowwoupérn 
Tas cuupopds got, ib. 857 cuudopay . . . Kotvounévn rHvde. Add Troad. 61 xowwdoy 
Aéyous, Xen. Vect. 4, 32 xowwoupévous thy tuxnv, Thuc. 8, 8, 1 6 uev ody KadXlye- 


* See Schroeder De ileratis apud. traq. Grace. p. 8f. (in Diss. phil. Argent. vol. VI). 
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ros kai Tiypd-yopas . . . ovx éxovotvro Thy arddov, ib. 8, 82, 3 iva 57 Soxg wdera per 
éxelvou xowodc0ar. In these cases xo:votd0a: means ‘to make common to one’s 
self,’’ and so ‘share,’ the transitive force predominating ; while in xotvotcdal 
revos the genitive-construction of xovés predominates, It is pussible, of course, 
that wév@os is merely a copyist’s blunder for rév@ous: but the probabilities seem 
to me to lie in the other direction. 

427. As to signs of mourning among the Greeks, see Becker-Goll Charikles 
TIX. pp. 166 ff., and cf. 215-17, Hel. 1087 f., I. A. 1347-8, Phoent. 322-6, etc. 
The text of the line is extremely doubtful, B and L P diverging widely. It is 
clear (see Critical Apparatus) that in the comimon source of a and d stood only 
Koupas ~up, followed by a lacuna. If this lacuna gues back to the common 
ancestor of all our MSS., as seems probable, the readings of B and L P are 
merely different attempts to fill out the gap, and the disagreement between 
them is accounted for. Medauwérd\y orody was then probably suggested by 216 
(cf. the suspected line 819, and Orest. 457-8), and perayxlyos réxdos by some 
Aeschylean passage (cf. Eustath. p. 1254 ovrw Aloxddos wéwdous pedAayxlpous 
gnolv), perhaps Cho. 11 pdpeccy perayxiuos. (It is quite possible, however, that 
the lacuna in the source of a d was due merely to inability or unwillingness to 
decide between two readings of nearly equal authority.) In the Phoenissae 
(1. 372) we have the interpolated line xdpa tupijxes xai wéwr)ous werayx lous, prob- 
ably suggested by our passage and El. 335 xdpa 7’ éudv Lupixes. This, so far as 
it goes, supports pedayxipos wérdos: but though Phoen. 372 is at least as old 
as the time of the schol. ad loc., its source may perfectly well have been merely 
a MS. of the same family as B, and hence it is not at all decisive. Hesychius 
has pedrduwerdos: wevO}pns, which may or may not refer to our passage. I 
incline, on the whole, to follow Z P, simply as a matter of taste; that Euripides 
wrote either perauréxdy orody Or pedayxluos wéwdors We have no Certain means 
of proving. 

428. povdpruxas: the durvt was a band passing horizontally across the 
horse’s forehead ; see Daremberg and Saglio Dict. des Antiquilés s. v. Ampyz. 
Movduwvt is properly ‘‘ having a single head-band,’’ hence ‘‘single,’’ not hitched 
to achariot. Schol. afvyous. xéAnras. 

429. Monk compares Plutarch Vit. Alex. 72 ev0vs pév immous re xetpac wdv- 
tas éwl wévOe: xal tudvous éxéXevoe, and Pelop. 33. The Persians had the same 
custom ; see Herod. IX. 24. 

434. ripav: riijs, the reading of L P, gives equally good sense and metre ; 
but the infinitive construction is the less common-place one. rérAnKev avr nod 
Oavetv: Nauck’s very plausible conjecture. The MSS. have ré@vyxev, and as 
the last word yévyn, wbyny or Alay, variants which seem to point to a lacuna in 
the archetype at the end of the line. The true reading is far from certain. 

435-75. First Stasimon. 

435-6. A reminiscence of Il. XXIII. 179 xatpé por, © Idrpoxde, xat ely ’Aldao 
Sduow ev. 
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437. olxerevors: drat elpnuévov in classic Greek. Hesychius has olxereverac- 
guvoxet. ‘Though so rare, the word is regularly formed, and there seems to be 
no ground for questioning the soundness of the text. 

442. wodv 8y woAd 54: ‘‘the present (or a similar) passage seems to be 
parodied in Aristoph. Av. 539 wodd 5% wodd 5) xaderwrarous Néyous’’ (Earle). 

444. Xlpvav. .. wopetoas: a daring construction after the analogy of wxépo» 
or 656v wopevev. Cf. Soph. Trach. 559 4s rdv Bad’ppouvy worapydy Etnvov Bporods | 
pucbo8 ‘wépev€ xepoly, on which Mr. Jebb observes: ‘‘ Here the second acc. 
denotes the space traversed ; it would more usually denote the place éo which, 
asin Eur. Tro. 1085 éué. . . oxdgos |... wopedoee |... "Apyos.’? Topevcas prop- 
erly applies only to Charon, the more remote subject ‘Aléas being lost sight of. 
é\drqa ducwry: éAdry, properly the fir, often means ‘‘oar,’’ but is here used 
in the sense of ‘‘ boat’: cf. Phoen. 208 ‘Iénov xara xévroy €Xdrg wrebcaca. So 
in Latin abies and pinus often = navis. 

446. opelav xéduv, because the shell of the land-tortoise, which loves the 
high ground, was used for this purpose. 

447. xdéovres: the tragedians probably do not use the form «A¢cw, though 
the MSS. have it here. Cf. I. A. 1046 («Adovgac Monk, «dAdovoac MSS.), fr. 369, 
7 (Stob. Flor. 55, 4; xAéovra Gaisford, xAéwvrac SM, xadécovrat A), Soph. Trach. 
639 (xAdovra: Musgrave ; xadéovrat MSS.). 

448-51. An extremely troublesome passage. The difficulty centres about 
wpas in 449 and pywds in 450. The MSS. vary between wpa (Pla) and wg (B) ; 
Lhas wp with an erasure after p. All have punvds, and all but a l (ravwixov) 
have wavvixous. Hesychius has wepi.lacerac (leg. wepivlocerat) wpas: mwepcépxe- 
ras Tas wpas, Which shows that the author of the gloss read wpas and took it 
as acc. plural. We may distinguish four principal ways of dealing with the 
passage : 

A. Barnes, Musgrave and others accept Scaliger’s xuxAds for xuxdos. Kap- 
vetov will then agree with pnvds, and depouévas will be intransitive; so that the 
rendering will be: ‘‘at Sparta when the circling season (xuxAds— wpa) of the 
Carnean month comes round, when the moon is on high all night long.’’ This 
gives good sense; but we have no proof that Aeschylus, Sophocles or Euripides 
ever used xuxdds; nor do I find any instance in which they use delpec@ac in this 
way of heavenly bodies, though, to be sure, the scholiast takes it as intransi- 
tive. Sophocles has the active alpy of the sun, Phil. 1331. 

B. Monk reads wp¢, and puts a comma after Zrdpre and one after ceAdvas. 
He observes *‘ editum defendit Iph. A. 717 “Orav cedhvns ebruxhs @\Ooe KiKdos”? : 
whence it would appear that he made ceddvas depend on xv«cdos, and Kapvelou 
... peyvds on weg. But this makes the construction («icdos . . . depouévas ravvi- 
xou ceXdvas) very clumsy, and ceAdvas is too far from xx os. 

C. Earle and others (with Hesychius) read wpas and take it as acc. with 
wepivlacerat. The rendering will then be: ‘‘at Sparta when the circle of the 
Carnean month comes the round of the seasons, when the moon hangs high in 
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the heavens all night long.’? This may welt be right; cf. Ion 1486 dexdry uynws 
éy xixdky. But the intransitive use of depouévas is still an objection. I cannot 
find an instance of ceAjvn delpera: or the like in the tragedians. 

D. Wecklein and others take wpas as gen. sing., and Kap»elov as agreeing 
with it. To this view I strongly incline, believing uy»ds to-be a gloss on Kap- 
velou wpas, Which gloss has ousted froin the text some noun which was the object 
of depouévas. This noun may have been ¢éyyos (Wecklein), or some other 
word of like meaning. That uns is itself a corruption of ¢éyyos I do not 
believe ; though in 321 Herwerden suggests ¢éyyos for pyws. But the two 
words are not very much alike, and ¢ preserves its characteristics pretty 
stubbornly. . 

452. A.wapaior: the epithet which so pleased the Athenians when applied 
to their city (see Aristoph. Achar. 639 and Blaydes’ learned note, where the 
examples of this use of the adjective are given at length). Pindar (Nem. IV. 
29, Isthm. II. 30, fr. 76 Bergk) seems to have inaugurated the practice of calling 
Athens Aywapal, and even Aristophanes himself follows suit in no less than 
three passages (Nub. 299, Eq. 13829, fr. 110 Kock)! Does Euripides hint in 
Troad. 801-3 at the reason why the term was especially appropriate to Athens? 

457. dédos: poetic accus. of the limit of motion. tepdpvew: a favorite 
word with Euripides, who always uses it in the plural. It is not found in 
Sophocles or Aeschylus.. The spelling varies in the MSS. between répayea and 
tépenva ; Dut on the whole the weight of authority is on the side of répapra. It 
is noteworthy that in two passages (Phoen. 333, Orest. 1371) the Marcianus has 
the form with a while most of the other MSS. have that withe. Hesychius 
has répepva: olxjpara. 

458. Some (e.g. Bothe and Wecklein) regard this line as spurious, as there 
is no corresponding line in the antistrophe. But an examination of the anti- 
strophe shows that something has been lost after 468, unless we assume a 
violent anacoluthon. The text of 458 is in doubt; I have given Kwxvroté re 
(with Earle) pelOpwr. Kwxtras of L P points to xwxvrote (C for 0), and L actu- 
ally has xwxuroto by a later hand and pel@pwr. Earle reads pel@pouv ; but Sophocles, 
except perhaps in Ant. 1124 (féeOpov L, pelO€pwv Hermann), and Euripides always 
use the plural. Kwxvrot re peé@pwr (80 B and a) also is possible. All the MSS. 
have before xwxvrov (or xwxtros) an interpolated «al, which was struck out 
by Matthiae. 

459. worapla veprépg tre xéowq: the adjectives take the place of adverbial 
phrases. For the expression, cf. el. 526 elvadly xurg, Ileracl. $2 dX\lw wrdrq, 
I. T. 140 wrecvg ody xwwg xidcovabrg, Rhes. 53 vuxrépy rhdry, ote. 

460. I have accepted Wilamowitz’s excellent emondation of this ne; o 
dita yuvaxay occurs Hippol. 848, but wo pébva yuvawdy Ia not, I think, 
Euripidean. 

462. airas: Erfurdt’s emendation, which the antistrophie ine (471) shows 
to be necessary. For the use of the reflexive of the third person, where we 
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should expect the second, see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 995 note, Hadley-Allen 
686 a. For the sentiment, cf. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 551, 4 xodpy ca xdus noe 
wéhko: Tibullus II. 4, 50 terraque securae sit super ossa levis ; the Latin formula 
frequent on tomb-stones, S. ‘IT. T. L., i.e. sit tibi terra levis ; and especially the 
last two lines of that most dainty and pathetic epigram, Martial V. 34, mollia 
non rigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec illi | Terra, gravis fueris: non fuit illa tibi. 
Such prayers can be traced back to the primitive belief that the earth did 
actually discommode the dead by its pressure. 

469. Some, e.g. Wecklein, believe that no verse has been lost here and 
assuine an anacoluthon, regarding 6» érexoy —- xalray as parenthetic, and od 3° 
év 7Ba x.r.d. as following just as though the parenthesis were an independent 
clause preceding. But this is difficult for several reasons. The transition from 
468 to 469 is singularly abrupt; moreover if Wecklein is right we must reject 
459, which is at least as old as the time of the scholiast of B, and for the 
insertion of which (supposing it to be spurious) no adequate reason has been 
suggested. 

472. vég: 80 Ba; L and P have véa véov, which the responsion will not 
allow. The way in which the reading véa yéov arose is doubtful. It may be 
a conflation of two readings vég and véov (« subscript is often omitted in the 
MSS.), or perhaps véov was written beside vég (or vice versa) as a variant lection 
and then was copied into the text by mistake, or possibly the common source 
of L and P may have had véov, and véa be a gloss on év 78g. Négis probably 
right; it is the youthfulness of Alcestis, not that of Admetus, that the poet 
wishes to emphasize. 

473. xitpoat: xupjoa: MSS., but the strophic line shows Musgrave’s cor- 
rection to be necessary. Euripides has ‘both Zxvpoa (cf. Ion 1105) and éxipnea - 
(cf. Hec. 215). Kupw and xupéw are said not to occur either in classic Attic’ 
prose or in comedy. 

474. cvvSvd50s: dxat eipyuévov. It is probably a noun, though many lexx. 
give it as an adjective. Nauck (Eur. Stud. II. 62) regards the word as corrupt. 
Ife thinks that in its place should stand some word meaning ‘ wife,’’ to which 
addéxou was added as a gloss. Hence he would strike out dddéyou, and yévrae in 
464. But cvvdvddos has been ably defended by Zacher (Philologus L. I. p. 542). 
He points out that cuvdudtec@a: presupposes cuvduds, and that the word is a 
regular formation from odvévo after the analogy of weumds, dexds, etc. It differs 
from duds because the two members of the pair belong together as a whole. 
Render ‘such union with a loving consort.”’ 

476-567. Second Epeisodion. Heracles enters from the left, doubtless 
wearing the lion-skin and carrying his club. His costume enables the chorus 
and spectators to recognize him at once; hence no introductory words are 
necessary. 

476. xwpfirat: the word xwun was often used of a neighborhood or district ; 
ef. Aristotle Poet. 3, 6 ovro wey (sc. of Medowovyjator) kbuas Tas weptocxldas Kadeiy 
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gag,  AOnvaio: 5 Sjuous. Hence as Suidas says (8. v. kwuArat), cwyrhras of radacol 
rovs éx Tov avrov audddou cal rérou EXeyov. The word is peculiarly appropriate 
here, as Thessaly contained few large towns, and these were mostly indepen- 
dent of each other, each being surrounded by its own group of dependent 
villages. y@ovés: Nauck would read wé\ews, as the repetition xGows — x6bra 
(479) — x@6va, (485) is suspicious. He might have adduced in favor of his view 
Hippol. 34, 36, in one of which lines y@6va has probably displaced ré\w. But 
Nauck’s conjecture seems far from certain. 

479. x@éva:-here L P have wré\», but x45va seems preferable on account 
of 4crv in the following line. wéAc may be a conjecture, or a slip of the kind 
described in the note on v. 55. 

480. xpooPfvar: see Goodwin M. and T. 772 a. 

481. Eurystheus was king of Tiryns as well as of Argos and Mycenae. 

482. Here L and P have ouvéfevtac: cf. Ion 243 ef Oem ovvetiiyn, Hel. 255 
rin rorpy cuvesiyny, Andr. 98 oreppdr daluoy & curetiyny, and Hippol. 1389 otas 
oupdopais curefvyns (where the Aldine has xpocefiyys). Ba have in our passage 
xpooétevéat: but, as Nauck (Kur. Stud. II. p. 63) pointed out, the verb xpoc- 
{evyvuss does not occur in the early literature; though in late Greek it is not 
uncommon. 

487. rots wévovs: 80 Monk; P has only mwévous, the article having fallen 
out in the source of Land P. L has uw #v wévous, an obvious attempt to fill out 
the lacuna ex conj. Ba have rots révos, which many edd. adopt; dweurety will 
then mean ‘‘say no to,’’ and the wévo. be personified (so Earle). Cf. Hec. 942 
awetroy dye. But it seems simpler and more natural to take darewety in its 
usual sense, ‘‘renounce,’’ and read wxévous: cf. Herc. F, 1354 dv (sc. révwy) 
ovr dremwor ovdév our dw dupdrwv x.7.Xr. 

489. ayev has here, as often, the double sense of ‘athletic contest,’’ 
‘‘race,’’? and ‘‘danger,”’ ‘‘peril.’? Cf. Herod. VIEL. 102 wroddods wodddnis ayd- 
vas Spapéovrat wepl opéwy aitay ol “EAAnves: also I. A. 1456 devovs dyavas 5d oe 
det xetvov Spapetv, Or. 878 dyGva Oavdoipov Spapovpevov, Kl. 883 nes yap ovk 
dxpeiov ExwdeOpov Spapwy | dyay és ofkous. 

491. awdfo: the fut. indic. (as compared with 4» AdBos in 494) shows the 
confidence with which Heracles looks forward to the result. 

492. ecvpapés: cf. fr. 176, 2 N. padety dé waolv dori evpapés: also I. A. 519, 
969, Hel. 1227, fr. 382, 10, fr. adesp. 11. Sophocles has the word once (EI. 
179), Aeschylus twice (Ag. 1280, Suppl. 325), Pindar thrice (Ne. XI. 33, Py. 
Hl. 105, Ne. III. 21). The schol. on Jl. XV. 137 says: udpyn yap 9 xelp xara 
Ilivdapor, 50ev xat eduapés. If he is correct, the word closely resembles edxepis 
both in origin and meaning. Ilesychius says evpapés: edxepds. yids. pddiov. 
agpadés, and Suidas evuaphs evxodos, evxepys. 

494. dprapotor: a rare word. Cf. HI. 816 doris raipov dprame? kadds. It 
properly means ‘to cut in pieces like a butcher’’ (&prayos). The schol. 
explains by payepevovory. Aprayos yap Néyerar 6 ud-yeipos. 
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496. atpaow: ‘clots’? or ‘*gouts of blood.”? Cf. for this use of the plural 
El. 1172, I. T. 73, Aesch. Ag. 1247 (ailzdrwy = streams of blood ’’), Soph. 
Ant. 120, ete. 

497. Cf. Llerc. F. G4 os ovver’ b\Bou péyas éxopwdoOn wore. 

498. {axptoov: probably a reference to the celebrated gold-mines near 
Scapte Hyle, which were leased by the historian Thucydides. wéA\rys: the 
wédTyn Was a small, light shield of wood, often covered with goat-skin and shod 
with iron. The word is here used collectively =wedracréy: cf. Rhes. 410 
éppnta wérrynv. ‘** In Greek the weapon often stands forthe person armed with 
it’? (Wecklein). Others, with Monk, regard wéArys dvat as = wedraorhs, and 
compare Aesch. Pers. 376 xwwns dvat: a view which to me seems less probable. 
The Thracian targeteers enjoyed a reputation similar to that of the Rhodian 
and Balearic slingers and the Cretan bowmen. 

499. Saipdvos: here, as often = ‘‘ fortune,’ ‘‘destiny.’’? But to the mind 
of the Greek hearer of the play was present the idea of a personal dalywy. 

500. oxAnpds: ‘‘a metaphor from a hard and stony road, as xpds alwos from 
a steep one. ‘There is doubtless a reference here to the words of Hesiod (Op. 
287-292) about the rugged path of virtue, — words that formed, as it were, the 
text of Prodicus’ apologue of Heracles at the cross-ways (Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 21- 
34), which was doubtless familiar to Euripides”? (Earle). 

501. maou (xacly MSS.) is Wecklein’s brilliant emendation, which cer- 
tainly adds greatly to the force of the sentence. 

502. Avxdovw: this seems to be the only passage where a son of Ares named 
Lycaon is mentioned. . 

503. Kvxvw : according to Apollodorus (Bibl. 2, 6, 11, 3 and 2, 7, 74 Hercher) 
Heracles fought with two different Cycni, one the son of Ares by Pelopeia and 
the other the son of the same god by Pyrene. The contest with the former, 
which took place near Iton in Thessaly, was the more celebrated, and is doubt- 
less the one referred to here. Cf. Herc. F. 389 ff. and Hesiod Scut. Her. 345 ff. 
épxopar oupBaddav: see for the construction Goodwin M. and T. 895. This is 
better than to take pyoua: literally, ‘‘am on my way,’’ as do some editors. 
The phrase is nearly equivalent to a fut. indic., or u“é\Aw with the infin. 

506. rpéravra: see for the tense M. and T. 148. wodeplav, which Dobree 
had conjectured for voXeulwy, is actually found in B and a, and is almost cer- 
tainly right. Nauck compares Med. 1322, ITec. 1153, Orest. 271, fr. 705, 2. 
Add Ithes. 286. 

507. xal phy, as often, marks the entrance of a character. 

508. sropevérar, like Lat. incedere, the appropriate word for the stately 
advance of the monarch. 

509. Ilépcews + ad altparos: Alcmene, mother of Teracles, was the 
daughter of Electryon, one of the sons of Perseus and Andromeda. See the 
schol., and Hesiod Scut. Her. 3, etc. 

511. Bé\ou.” Gv: sc. xalpev, a double-entendre. éterlorapar: ‘‘I am well 
assured,’’ stronger than érictapa.. 
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512. +l xpfpa: like the simple ri: see L. and S. 8.v. ypjya II. 2 for 
parallels. 

513. év rq5" jpépa: nouns denoting day, night, month and year generally 
are put in the dative of time without a preposition if an adjective word is 
joined with them; but exceptions sometimes occur, especially when the time 
within which an action takes place is to be indicated. Sec Hadley-Allen 782 a. 

514 ff. Note the order in which Heracles mentions the members of his 
host’s family (children, father, wife) ; cf. Hippol. 794 ff. (father, children, wife). 

516. epatos, ‘‘ ripe in age,’’ ready for the grave. Cf. Phoen. 968 aurds 5’, 
év dpaly yap torapev Bly | Ovijoxey Erouos, Aristoph. Vesp. 1365 wpalas copob. 

520. wép: all the MSS. save Z and P have ér:. For the simple genitive 
with the meaning of ‘‘ concerning,’’ ‘‘in respect of which’’ see Hadley-Allen 
733 a, Sonnenschein 418 and the examples there cited ; but the present writer, 
for one, cannot believe that Euripides used that rare and difficult construction 
in a passage like the one in the text.. Nauck is quite wrong, however, when 
he alleges that %r: is ‘‘ tiberfltissig und stérend.’? On the contrary, the use of 
érc with {9 is almost stereotyped ; cf. Bacch. 8, I. T. 771, Or. 1147, Suppl. 454, 
Hel. 56, 293, etc. 

523. polpas: a striking instance of ‘“‘attraction.’? The verse would not 
allow the order 7s polpas. 

524. sheapévyyv, like tréorn, v. 36. ‘* Perhaps the figure is here that of a 
victim bowing to receive the death-stroke ’’ (Earle). 

526. els 168’, i.e. until she dies, a euphemism. Wakefield’srér is tempting, 
but not, I think, necessary. dpBadrod: so Nauck for dvaBadoi, to avoid the 
tribrach in the fifth foot. Euripides sometimes admits three shorts in the fifth, 
but very rarely in his earlier plays. There is no certain instance in the Alcestis. 
Hence it seems better to substitute the apocopated form in this place. See note 
on dpBanrety, 1. 50, and cf. Hec. 1281 (dupéver 1, **¥udvae D dvapeved A dvapéve r), 
Andr, 444 (dvayévee MSS., dupévee Nauck), Soph. El. 1397 (dupévee MSS.). See 
Nauck’s learned note in his Zur. Stud. II. p. 64 f. 

527. A troublesome line, and one about which there probably will always 
be difference of opinion. I conceive the history of the text to have been this: 
in 521 Admetus has made about Alcestis the ambiguous statement gor re 
xobxér gory, This Heracles naturally does not understand. Admetus tries to 
explain (628, 525), but his visitor still fails to comprehend. Finally the king 
states his meaning in words which are seemingly most explicit, though chosen 
so as to conceal the fact of the queen’s death: réOvnx 6 wédAdwr, Kal Oavwy ovk 
gor’ éri, i.e. “*the person who is soon to die is (to all intents and purposes) 
already dead, and, being dead, no longer exists.’’ But this sentence, simple 
as it seems, had two peculiarities which led to corruption of the text, viz. the 
separation of od« and &r« and the use of the two participles side by side in 
different constructions. Some scholar reconstructed the verse in the form 
TéOvny 6 wé\dwy Kodxér %c6" 6 xarOavdy, thus removing both peculiarities and 
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producing a very tolerable trimeter. This version has come down to us in 
Ba. In JL, on the other hand, ré6vyxe (and in P ré@vnxev) has been written for 
réOvnx (probably their common source had ré6vnxe, the v in P having been 
added to remove hiatus), and the article inserted before @avjy. In P a further 
change has been made, the clumsy and unmetrical transposition ovxér’ éorev. 
Thus in P has been accomplished, though in a very awkward way, precisely 
the same result which in B and a has been attained by a clever reconstruction. 
Many edd. prefer to follow Ba; but the most obvious course is not necessarily 
the right one. For other readings, see Sel. Conj. The one in the text is due 
to Schwartz, the editor of the scholia. 

528. +: 7 Earle; but cf. Aesch. Prom. 926 800v 1b 7° Apxetv xat 7d Sovdedery 
diya, Soph. O. C. 808 xwpis 7b 7’ elwetv word cal ra xalpia, Plato Protag. 336 B 
xwpls puny elvar 7d cuvetval re Siadeyouévous cal 7d Snurryopecy. 

531. yvvh, yuvackés: intentionally ambiguous, ‘‘the woman’’ or ‘my 
wife.”’ 

532. oOvetos: this word (from t 5@v0s, old by-form of Z@vos ?) was the Athe- 
nian term for d\Adrpios (Bekker’s Anecd. p. 1095). Hesychius has d6veia- udraca. 
Gdrbrpia, dAAoEOvA, Edva, ddroyevR. Cf. Plato Legg. 629K, Rep. 470B. Suidas 
SayS: dOveios obx 6 ex Tijs dddodawijs dduypévos Ws Ties dwédocav, dddoeOrfs, AAN 
6 awd wédews THs adris wy cal Edrdws éwerfdews, ob pévroe kara yévos xpoohkwy, 
which looks as though he were misled by the use of the word in our passage. 
’O@vetos does not occur in Aeschylus or Sophocles, and Euripides has it only 
in the Alcestis (cf. 646, 810). 

533. &GAAws: in a double sense, ‘‘ otherwise’ and ‘‘ notwithstanding.’’ See 
L. and §. 8.v. land2,b. dvayxala: cf. Latin necessaria. Admetus, while 
his words are literally true, contrives to give a false impression through- 
out. 

536. «{0" nipopev: a typical instance of an unfulfilled wish referring to a 
past object. See M. and T. 732. 

537. twoppdmreas: very. rare in classic Greek, though it occurs not infre- 
quently in late writers. It is properly a tailor’s term, ‘‘ to stitch underneath,”' 
‘Snatch up.”? Here it is used figuratively, like pdwrew, igalvey and Lat. suere, 
consuere. It is not found in Aeschylus or Sophocles, and occurs only here 
in Euripides. 

540. el pddro: see M. and T. 501c. mapa wAalovor: if the text is sound 
-pa is here lengthened before «A. Usually in trimeters a short final syllable 
ending in a vowel is not lengthened before a mute and liquid, except in the 
case of yu, yy, 54, dv, and sometimes 6A and yA. But cf. El. 1058 apa xddoveay, 
Aesch. Pers. 773 véa ppovet. Cases of this kind of lengthening in lyric passages 
are much more frequent. The truth seems to be, that while the rule as laid 
down by Porson (see his note on Orest. 64) generally holds good, exceptions 
sometimes occur. Almost all such rules of usage, e.g. the ‘‘Canon Davesi- 
anus’’ and ‘‘ Porson’s rule of the fifth foot,’’ are subject to some exceptions, 
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which should not be emended or explained away. Elmsley and Earle insert 
re after alcoxpév, thus obtaining a tribrach instead of the suspicious iambus. 
See Christ Metrik? p. 14; Kiihner-Blass I. p. 306; Goebel De Correptione 
Attica, pp. 19 ff. and Kopp Ithein. Mus. 1886 p. 256. 

544. pvplav xdpiv: as we might say ‘I will be infinitely obliged to you.” 

546. Sepdrwv: for the gen. with éfwris and other adjs. of separation, see 
G. 1140, H. 753g. ‘Efdres (€ and wy) is properly ‘out of sight of,’ and 
hence “apart from,’’ ‘‘away from.’’? Cf. Suppl. 1038 4 dduwy édwws BEBnxe, 
Med. 628 xpovl{wy dwudrwy éfirws, and the line parodied by Aristoph. Thesm. 
881 adrds 5¢ Tpwreds Evdov Zor’, 7 tars; (cf. Hel. 468). The word is not used 
by Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

547. fevavas: guests were usually lodged under the same roof as their 
hosts, the upper story (irepgor) being often used for this purpose. But large 
and luxurious dwellings sometimes had separate apartments for guests, at a 
little distance from the main building and connected with it by a passage-way, 
in which was a door (6vpa: uéravdo: 549). See Bekker-Goll Charikles II. p. 140; 
Hermann-Bliimner Privatalt. d. Griech. p. 495 note 3. As Earle has pointed 
out (see the introd. to his ed. p. xl.), Heracles must have gone in at a side-door 
of the back-scene, for he and the servant can scarcely have retired through one 
of the wdpoda. But the presence of two doors occasions no difficulty; for 
though the permanent stone xpocxjya of Hellenistic times often show only one 
door (sometimes none at all), the theaters of the fifth and fourth centuries 
probably had wzpogxjma with three doors. See Doerpfeld Gr. Theater, pp. 67, 
377-8, 552. 

548. «+: so England for éy of the MSS. Those who retain é» either take 
it with «Azfoare as a case of so-called ‘‘ tmesis,’’ or as equivalent to Zy5or (so 
Earle). 

549. Oipas peravAouvs: here not of the door between the andronitis and 
gynaeconitis, but of a door in the passage between the tervdves and the palace 
proper. Gowwwpévous: a poetic word. 

551. wpooxepévns: the MSS. have sxpoxeuévns: but as the calamity has 
already come, Wakefield’s emendation is necessary. 

552. §evo|Soxetv: in the iambic trimeter ‘ resolutions are by far most fre- 
quent in the third foot. This fact stands in connection with the fact that 
in that part of the line, after the caesura, begins a new trochaic series, with 
the first thesis strongly accentuated. For in trochaic verse it is the first long 
that is most frequently resolved’ (Christ). 

553. Admetus, stung by the censure of the chorus, retorts with an impas- 
sioned speech. ode: the tragedians sometimes use this form as singular; see 
Goodwin Gr. Gram. 394, Hadley-Allien 261 D, a. 

558. The MSS. except Z and P (éxy@pofévous) have xaxofévous. The sense is 
much the same with either reading; but é¢x6potévous, as the rarer and stronger 
word, is more likely to be right than the more colorless xaxotévous, especially 
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as xaxéy stands at the end of the preceding line. Aeschylus has éxOpdtevos 
repeatedly (Prom. 725, Sept. 589, 604). 

560. Slav: the commentators compare Il. IV. 171 xal xew éhéyxuwros wodv- 
dlyiov “Apyos ixoluny. But the epithet is by no means a mere epic reminiscence ; 
for the plain of Argos is very dry and dusty still. Jerram aptly quotes Words- 
worth (Hist. of Greece), who says: ‘* The higher parts of this plain suffer from 
want of water, whence the epithet applied to it by Homer (roAvdlywr), indica- 
tive of the thinness of the soil.’ 

561. dv wapdévra Salpova: cf. Andr. 974. 

565-6. I keep rq@ and alxéce with the MSS.; Heracles is clearly meant. 
Schmidt’s xatr@ would give the same sense. Some editors read xal rw (the 
indefinite) with Heath. This might be a more polite form of expression than 
the direct address, or it might be sarcastic, like pofetral ris Aesch. Cho. 52, 
and the like. But the emphatic position of rw is against this reading. Earle 
has the conjectures xai cof and alvéces: but the fact that the chorus do at once. 
proceed to praise Admetus is a fatal objection. The difficulty lies, I think, in 
gppovety Sox: I have given in the text Herwerden’s détw gpovetv. If ppovety détw 
were once written by mistake, dé might easily have been changed to dox@ for 
metrical reasons, as the last foot cannot be a spondee. Moreover when this 
idiom occurs at or near the end of a trimeter doxé usually comes first: cf. fr. 
188, 3 N. détecs Ppovetv, Soph. Aj. 594 Soxeis ppovetv, O. C. 1666'and El. 550 doc 
ppovetv, Critias fr. 4 doxy dpovetv, etc. ; though this is not a very safe criterion 
(Aesch. Prom. 389 ¢povety Soxety). 

566. érlorara:: the meaning ‘‘to know how’”’ to do a thing readily passes 
into that of ‘‘to be able’? todoit. Cf. Il. XXI. 320 o¥dé of dcré’ éxcorhoorrat 
"Axawol | dd\drdfar, Soph. Trach. 643 éyw 52 Oupotcbar pev ovx éxlorapyar | vocoirrt. 
So in French ‘‘il ne saurait faire ce que vous voulez.’’ 

567. Admetus now enters the palace, and the chorus sing the second 
Stasimon (568-605). 

568. todtfevos kal éAevOpov: Wecklein for rondttewos xat édredbepos (see his 
Studien zu Euripides p. 364). Purgold had already proposed wodvgelvov xal 
édevOépouv : but the epithet rodvgevos suits the house, while éedGepos (here = édev- 
6épios, Lat. liberalis) is better adapted to the man. 

570. ‘In thee did Pythian Apollo, lord of the tuneful lyre, deign to dwell.” 
evAdpas: cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 969, where the epithet, as here, is applied to 
Apollo. The word is very rare. 

573. prydovdpas: Doric for undAovduns. The word is very rare, if not indeed 
drat elpnuévov. 

574. vépois: so Pierson for déduos. Those edd. who retain déuos either 
hold that in cote: there is a sudden transition of the address from the house 
to Admetus (so Monk, Woolsey, Jerram, Earle), or that there is no such tran- 
sition, but that déuo0s refers to the different apartments of the palace. But 
vouors agrees far better with the following lines. We need not suppose that 
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in soto. Admetus is addressed, for the pastures and herds attached to the 
palace are meant. In the heroic age the home of a king (e.g. that of Odysseus) 
had its own pastures, stalls and cattle. 

575. Soxprav: ‘‘slanting,’’? ‘‘sloping.’’ Schol. trav wraylwy cal dvaxexdu- 
pévwy dpav. «Adwrbwv: xderds is from «Abow: cf. Lat. cli-vus. ovplfov: i.e. 
‘playing on the shepherd’s pipe’? (cipeyé). See as to the cidpryt Howard in 
Harvard Stud. in Class. Phil. 1V. pp. 18 ff. — This passage shows very clearly 
the poet’s power of sketching a charming picture in a few words. Earle aptly 
compares I. A. 573 ff. 

576. wowvlras: Pollux 7, 185 has womvirac xdves. The word seems to be 
always used as an adjective, though a noun in its formation. So irmérns, 
wpupynThs, etc., are sometimes used as adjs., e.g. Suppl. 660 ixxérny bx)ov. 
Cf. victor exercitus and the like in Latin.  itpevalovs, properly ‘‘ marriage- 
songs,’’ is doubtless used here in a general sense, ‘‘strains’’; though the schol. 
‘somewhat coarsely explains it by worpenxds wdds dc wr Hyer rd Bookipara eis 
rd dd\AHAas wlyvve Gar, and so Aelian H. A. 12, 44. 

579. civ... trotpalvovro, a case of so-called ‘‘tmesis.”” It is really, of 
course, a survival of the early adverbial use of the preposition. Badal: ‘ dap- 
pled”; cf. Vergil’s lynces variae, Georg. III. 264. 

580. “O€pvos: this important mountain-range of Thessaly forms the water- 
shed between the Peneius and Spercheius. It rises at its highest point to a 
height of about 5500 fect, and is still covered with forests to a large extent. 
Aedvtwv: Herodotus (VII. 126) asserts, and Aristotle (H. A. VI. 31) confirms 
the statement, that in Europe lions were found only between the Nestus and 
the Achelous; but Dio Chrysostom (Orat. XXI. p. 269C, cited by Rawlinson 
in his note on Herod. l. 8. c.) says that in his time they were extinct in Europe. 
The story of the attack made by lions upon the baggage-camels of Xerxes 
(Her. VII. 125) is well known. (Cf. the graphic representation of a lion-hunt 
on one of the Mycenaean swords. 

581. Sadoiwds: ‘tawny,”’’ of the color of the hide. So also Il. X. 23 dagor- 
wy... Séopua dedvros: cf. Il. XI. 474, where the epithet is applied to jackals; 
Tl. II. 308, where it is used of a snake; Aesch. Prom. 1022 of an eagle, and 
Hom. Hymn 19, 28 of the skin of a lynx. In all these cases the animal to 
which the term is applied is a beast of prey. Was this because with the mean- 
ing of ‘“‘red’’ or ‘‘*tawny ’’ was associated to some extent the other meaning 
of ‘*blood-thirsty’’’ or ‘‘cruel’?? Both significations arose logically enough 
from the original one of ‘‘all bloody,’’ ‘‘ wholly blood-red.’? Sophocles does 
not use the word. 

582. xépevoe: 80 Monk for éxdpeuvce, to restore correspondence with é7)a 
dé of the strophe (573). For the omission of the augment, see Goodwin 549, 
Hadley-Allen 354 D. 

585. weBpds: for verpds, from the root ver; cf. Skt. navas, Lat. novus, Eng. 
‘‘new.’? The word must originally have been applied to any young animal. 
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Uyixopov wépav éXarav: i.c. beyond the limits of the forest. For the use of 
wépay = tmépa, cf. Llippol. 1053, Pindar Nem. V. 21. Herwerden would read 
wépa. wtipixopwv: so Tertullian (Jud. Dom. 8) uses the epithet alticomae of 
cy presses. 

586. odvp®: properly the ankle; here by ‘‘syuecdoche’’ for the foot 
in general. 

588. wodvpnAorarav: a Homeric epithet, applied to Orchomenos (Jl. II. 605) 
and to persons (e.g. Jl. II. 705). Earle compares Pindar Ol. I. 16 ff., to which 
may be added Pyth. LX. 11 (cited by Monk). The neighborhood of Pherae 
still abounds in flocks. 

589. olxet: the necessary emendation of Purgold and Markland for olkeis. 
The third person is required both because Phoebus, not Admetus, has just been 
addressed and because of rl@erat, xpardéve:, which follow. The subject of olxe? 
is, of course, a pronoun understood referring to Admetus. qwapd... Atuvav: 
so Il. II. 711 ot 5¢ bépas évépovro wapal BoiBylda Aluyny x.7.rd. Cf. Strabo c. 436 
Meineke. The lake was called BoiBnls or BoBia Aluvn from the town of Boebe 
which was situated upon it. The epithet x«adXisaov is puzzling, especially as the 
lake is said to have no outlet, though several streams flow into it. When 
applied to a river or fountain (e.g. Med. 835 cadduwdou . . . Kygloov) the term 
is appropriate enough ; but why use it of a lake? Woolsey suggests that it 
refers to the water moved to and fro by the wind, but probably the poet is not 
speaking by the card. ; 

590 ff. We may render: ‘‘ And for his tilth and the level stretches of his 
fields he sets as limit on the side toward the sun’s evening resting-place the 
clime of the Molossian mountains’; dpéros yua» refers to the rich arable lands 
as distinguished from the redlw» darédas, the upland pastures with their broad 
expanses. tmréoraci: properly the stable where the Sun puts up his steeds 
at night. For the expression, cf. fr. 771, 5 N. fw gaevvds “HXlov 0° ixwoordoes, 
and Pollux I. 184. After Modoood» two shorts and a long are needed to corre- 
spond to coglas of 602. Probably some anapaestic word has dropped out ; Bauer 
and Earle suggest épéwy, which may well be right. The responsion might also 
be restored by striking out dyaue: in 602, and sol actually reads; but this would 
spoil the antithesis in 602-3. 

595. Atyalev: the schol. takes this word as an adj. agreeing with der», 
for he paraphrases: xpare? 5¢ xal éxl rhy Alyalwva dxrhy thy wévriov Kal ddlvevor. 
He is probably right; though some edd. regard the word asa noun. There are 
at least three possibilities: (A) Atyaiwy’ may be an adj. =Alyaiov; (B) it may 
be the name of the sea-giant put for the sea itself by ‘‘ metonymy ” (so Jerram, 
Earle), or (C) it may be a substantive meaning ‘‘ the Aegean sea’’; cf. Hesych. 
8.v. Alyadv- évddwos Beds. Kal rd wept ras Kuxdddas rédayos. If it is a noun, 
it is the object of xpardve: but if, as seems more probable, it is an adjective, 
xparive is used absolutely, ‘‘he rules as far as the harbourless Aegean sea- 
strand of Pelion.’? The MSS. have alyatov; but the schol. certainly read 
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Alyalw»’, and the antistrophe (604) has —-—-—. For the phrase Monk com- 
pares Troad. 1 nxw \urwy Alyaiov ddwupdy Bd6os | wévrov. 

596. Reiske would read ddcuévou for ddluevov, which is an easy change and 
may be right. IInAlov: the mention of Pelion would naturally recall to a 
Greek the fearful shipwreck of the Persians on the Magnesian coast in 480 n.c. 
The name "Imvac or ‘‘Ovens’’ was given toa part of the IInArds dxrH, either 
because of the seething of the waters there (so Earle) or more probably because 
of the oven-like caves in the cliffs which may still be seen there. Cf. Herod. 
VIL 128 and Strabo IX. p. 443 M. 

597. Sépov dpwerdoas: short-hand expression for riAas déuou dumerdcas. 

598. vorep® Bredhapw: i.e. ‘‘in spite of his grief.’’ €etvov: the correspon- 
dence requires this form; the MSS. have évov. 

599. dQas: so the Aldine. The MSS. have ¢:Nas, but the strophic line 
(589) has U —. 

600. dpriavi: an extremely rare word. 

601. Render: ‘for natural nobility of soul is impelled too far toward 
respect for others’ rights’’: éx@éperac strictly means ‘is carried out of the 
proper course,’’ the figure being that of a race-horse or runner who swerves 
out of the bounds of the race-course. Hence it implies a mild censure of the 
excessive hospitality of Admetus. Cf. Soph. El. 628 dpgs; wpds doyhy exdépe. 
Alédés is a word almost as untranslatable as the 7d rl Hv elvac of Aristotle. 

602. wdvra coplas=wica codla. tveoriv: so Barnes for @verr:, to restore 
the responsion. Gyapar: ‘*I am filled with awe and wonder.’? The word 
is not inl, and many editors omit it (see note on 594). But without it the 
antithesis between 602 and 603 is lost, and 3°’ of 603 becomes merely 
connective. 

604. Many edd. compare Aesch. Ag. 945 @dpoos evredes fe Ppevds dldov 
Opbvov. The sense then is: ‘‘ Confidence sits (enthroned) at my heart.’’ This 
‘geems better than to render jorac ‘* lurks’? with Liddell and Scott. 

605. dara: here, as in 472, without contemptuous force. kKedva wpdftev— 
Kada@s wpdtev. As Monk acutely observes, ‘‘ea vox (xedws) usum habet non 
minus late patentem quam dya6és vel éoOAds.°” He compares Troad. 683 wpdtev 
rT. xedvéy, and for the idiomatic use of the neut. plu. of the adj. with mpdocev 
Orest. 5388 Ouydrnp 8° éuh Gavotc’ expatev eviuxa, I. A. 346 wpdoocovra peydda, 
El. 1359 evdaluova wpdooe. To these may be added Heracl. 438 (rdde rpdo- 
gev = ovTws xpdooev, a nearly similar case), Aesch. Ag. 1397 dria 5° ovx 
éxpatdrny, etc. 

606-962. Third Epeisodion. The king comes out of the palace, followed 
by his attendants carrying the bier on which lies the body of Alcestis. See 
note on |. 422. 

606. dvipdv Pepalwv eipevns wapovela = dvdpes Pepator eduevGs wdpovres, but 
the use of the abstract gives the address a certain dignity and formality. 

607. advr': sc. rd rpbogopa. 


» 
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608. GpSyv: for the testimonies of the ancient grammarians as to this 
word, sce Ellendt Lez. Soph. s.o. It is used once by Aeschylus, three times 
by Sophocles, and at least half a dozen times by Euripides. és rddow re xal 
awupav: cf. Suppl. 1058 riuBy cal rupg palve wédas. Monk and others long 
ago pointed out that this passage of our play and 740 seems to imply that the 
body of Alcestis was to be burned, and are therefore inconsistent with 365 f. 
and 897 f., which clearly imply that it was to be buried. Hence they have 
reproached the poet for carelessness. Dr. Verrall, on the other hand (see his 
Euripides the Rationalist pp. 122 ff.), holds that ‘‘the sort of pyra which he 
(i.e. Admetus) has in view. is a grave-pyre, in which, as he says, not on which, 
the corpse would be placed. It is a mortuary kiln, a chamber in the royal 
tomb, opening from the floor of it. Here the body would be laid; here that 
of Alcestis was laid and left by the performers of the funeral. Afterwards — 
at night we should probably suppose, since one object of the whole arrange- 
ment was to achieve a sanitary purpose without insulting the majesty of the 
dead or affronting the eyes of the living — fire would be put to the fuel with 
which the chamber had been provided, and the chamber closed.’? He then 
compares the so-called ‘* grave of Agamemnon”? discovered by Schliemann at 
Mycenae, and the ‘fiery rock-chamber’’ of I. T. 626 (wip lepdy Exdov xdopa 
rT edpwrdv wérpas). But this solution, ingenious as it is, is not, I fear, wholly 
correct. Dr. Dérpfeld, probably the highest living authority, holds (cf. Schuch- 
hardt Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen? p. 194) that there is no trace of cremation 
in the ‘“‘shaft-graves’’ at Mycenae; the ashes found in them (and in other 
tombs at Volo, etc.) have probably come from burnt-offerings. In the words 
of Rohde (Psyche p. 31), ‘‘ Den Firsten ist reicher Vorrath an kostbarem 
Geréth und Schmuck mitgegeben, unverbrannt, wie ihre eigenen Leichen nicht 
verbrannt worden sind; sie ruhen auf Kieseln, und sind mit einer Lehmschicht 
und Kiesellage bedeckt; Spuren von Rauch, Reste von Asche und Kohlen 
weisen darauf hin, dass man die Korper gebettet hat auf die Brandstelle der 
Todtenopfer, die man in dem Grabraume vorher dargebracht hatte.’? If this 
‘‘ Brandstelle der Todtenopfer’’ is the rupd of the Alcestis, the difficulty is in 
great part removed ; the body is laid upon it (cf. 740), but not burned. I -find 
no proof in the Alcestis that the queen’s corpse was to be cremated. The case 
of Capaneus in the Supplices 980 ff. is quite different; there the body is burned 
on a pyre in the open air. As to the passage from the Iphigenia, that refers 
te a barbarian country; and the custom there spoken of was felt to be so 
un-Greek that Diodorus (XX. 14) actually suggests that Euripides had in mind 
the human burnt-offerings of the Carthaginians | — Instead of és L P have mpés, 
which Wecklein (Beitrige zur Kritik des Eur. p. 538) prefers. Either reading 
gives good sense; but és is peculiarly appropriate if the tomb and wupd were 
of the character just described, as the body would be carried to and into the 
burial-chamber. 

609. It was a religious duty to take a last, solemn farewell of the deceased 
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before the body was burned or buried. This was commonly done by exclaim- 
ing xatpe (Among the Romans vale), adding the name of the dead person. See 
Hermann-Bliimner Privatalt. d. Griech. p. 370 note 3. The chorus are pre- 
vented from at once complying with the king’s command by the coming of 
Pheres ; but they take their farewell in vv. 741 f£. after the old man’s departure. 

610. Cf. the English ‘* to take the last journey,’’ to the grave. 

611. Enter the aged Pheres, followed by attendants bearing rich ornaments 
for the dead. ynpalp woSl: cf. Hec. 64 ynpards xepds, Soph. O. C. 200 yepady 
o@pa, and the like. 

613. veprépwv aydApara: dyad\ua may be used here as often in Homer, = 
wav ép @ tts dydAdera, the idea being that the dead actually rejoiced in the 
offerings and honors bestowed upon them. This belief is a very wide-spread 
one among primitive peoples, and survives even at the present day to a much 
greater extent than most persons probably imagine. The word may, however, 
mean simply ‘‘ ornaments.”’ 

617. Stodopa: ducuer7, the reading of all the MSS. “but L P, has been 
defended as being the ‘‘ difficilior lectio’’ ; but I fear that it ts ‘‘difficilior’’ in 
another sense of the Latin comparative. As Jerram and others observe, dvc- 
pers is very rarely used of things; and the oxjua érupodoyucdy (pépey . . . Sagopa) 
is too Euripidean to be lost. As Earle points out, duover# may be due to the 
pév just above at the end of 616; or it may be merely an unskilful attempt to 
fill out a lacuna by some one who found only duo... legible in his MSS. For 
some of the numerous ecmendations that have been suggested, see Sel. Conj. 

618. xara x8ovds trw: i.e. be buried with her. | 

620. Arts ye: causal relative. ‘It is to be observed that either go71s or 8s ye 
generally represents this causal sense (expressed in Latin by the subjunctive), 
but that we sometimes find both combined, precisely in the same way ”’ (Paley). 

623. eikdedorepov: so B. The other MSS. have the superlative, which 
would be too extravagant, especially as the tone of the speech is a trifle cold 
and perfunctory. 

624. épyow thaca: cf. Med. 796 rdao’ epyor dvoowrarov: ib. 1328, etc. It 
is hard in such cases to decide whether the verb is really transitive or whether 
there is an ellipsis of dpav or roety: but instances like Mec. 1251 ra uy xara | 
mpdocey érddpuas, etc. seem to point in the latter direction. 

627-8. The edd. compare a proverb quoted by the rhetor Aristides, 7 roav- 
THY Xph yauety HH yapetv. Ade: advTl rod Avocredety Schol. Cf. Med. 566 enol 
Te NUE rotor wéAXNoveLv Téxvors | Ta SOvr dvfoa, ib. 1112, 1362. 

629. Aes: ‘the aorist, expressing simply a past occurrence, is sometimes 
used where we should expect a perfect’’ (Goodwin M. and T. 58). é€ nod: 
source passing into agency. This use of é& is especially common with verbs 
of giving, and perhaps originated with them; though even in Homer occur 
such cases as Il. II. 33 épfjwrrac éx Acds, ib. 669 épirnder éx Acés, etc. In Attic 
prose the preposition is rarely used to denote agency. 
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630. didrovoe: probably masculine (cf. 1037), though some take it as neuter. 
onv wapovolay = cé wapdvra. Cf. 606. 

631. rotrov: so Earle. The MSS. have rév odv, which is highly suspicious, 
as we have ov in 630 and rdéyv ody in 632. The change from rév ody to rodros 
is really very slight. 

632. Nauck would reject this line as an interpolation ; he says (Hur. Stud. 
Il. p. G5 f.): ‘* Die in zweiten Verse gegebene Begriindung fiir das Zuriick- 
weisen der Schmucksachen ist unpassend schon an sich und zumal in dieser 
Situation ; kein Tfodter bedarf des Schmuckes, und nicht darum weil Alcestis 
schon hinlinglich versorgt ist, sondern weil Pheres sein Leben mehr geliebt als 
seinen Sohn und weil er somit den Tod der Alcestis verschuldet, werden seine 
Gaben verschmaht. Es scheint daher unzweifelhaft das v. 632 dem Dichter fremd 
ist ; vermuthlich haben wir in den Worten 7ré» cay évdejs einen Doppelgiinger 
zu rdv ody évdtcera.’? But according to the Greek conception the dead did 
need the clothes, etc. that were buried with them; had Nauck forgotten the 
story of Periander and his wife Melissa (Herod. V. 92), the money that was 
put in the mouth of the corpse, etc.? It is clear from his words that he has 
lost the point of the taunt; Admetus means ‘‘ When I bury her she will have 
enough ornaments from me, and will not be at all in need of gifts from such 
as you.’’? One can easily imagine what a world of scorn a good actor would 
infuse into the words rév ody. ‘Evdejs is saved from ambiguity by the context ; 
otherwise the sense might be ‘‘she will have plenty of your possessions when 
she is buried.’’ Cf. Troad. 906 wh dary rotd’ évdehs. 

633. rére: the asyndeton and emphatic position are very effective. #AAs- 
pny: a fine example of the imperf. denoting likelihood or danger. Cf. Herc. 
F. 537. ° 

635. yépwv ov is certainly awkward, and Earle’s conjecture yepacés is very 
plausible. He compares Phoen. 103 yepardy vég xetp x.7.d. Still Euripides 
may have written yépwy wy, harsh as it sounds. See note on {4» xpqv, 379. 

636 ff. These lines have been suspected by many commentators, and with. 
good reason. Admetus has far too strong a sense of ‘the divinity that doth 
hedge a king’’ to make such a damaging admission in regard to himself. The 
only question is how many lines are to be rejected. G. A. Wagner wished 
to reject 641, and Nauck 638 and 639. Badham and Prinz regard 636-41 as 
spurious. For other opinions see Sel. Conj. Earle retains 640-41, and sug- 
gests that 634-9 is a parallel passage (from an Oedipus?) which was written 
in the margin and has crept into the text. This seems, on the whole, the most 
probable view. Admetus would never have admitted that he was the son of 
a slave, but might very well in his anger go so far as to say that Pheres was 
not his father. 

636. 7o8’ apa: ‘the imperfect #» (generally with dpa) may express a fact 
which is just recognized as such by the speaker or writer, having previously 
been denied, overlooked, or not understood’ (Goodwin M. and T. 39). 
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639. wweBAHOnv: this passage shows how troBdAdev caine to be the technical 
word for substituting a child, like Lat. supponere, subdere. Cf. vroBoduaios. 

640. els EXeyxov eeADdv: eEépyeoGar, like xarépxerOar, is used of one who 
engages in a task, trial or conflict. Cf. Hec. 226 uyr’ és xepdv ducddav €térOns 
éyol. Woolsey compares Soph. Phil. 98 eis é\eyxov étusv, which, however, is 
not quite parallel. 6s e€: not ‘‘ who you are’ (which would be ris or éorts €/), 
but ‘‘ what sort of man you are’’ (—olos ef). So in Latin in indirect questions 
qui sis = qualis sis. 

642. tapa=ra dpa. wavrev: diawpérew here is followed by the gen. 
after the analogy of verbs of superiority and comparison: some, however, 
regard rdvrwy as partitive genitive. The genitive-construction with this verb 
is very rare. 

644. 70A&noas: in Attic prose é6é\w, not dw, is the usual form, and in 
Attic inscriptions 0é\w does not appear until about 250 B.c. In the tragedians 
both forms occur in lyric passages, while in trimeters the prés. ¢6éAw is excluded 
for metrical reasons. The aorists 76éAnca and 76edov, according to Veitch, 
belong only to é@édw. 

645. eldcare: because the mother is included, the plur. is used. 

646. oOvelav: see note on 532. 

647. The xal is probably intensive, not correlative with 7’. Good writers 
never, or almost never,* employ cal... re like re... xai: and in passages like 
fr. 328, 3, Aesch. Suppl. 708, Septem 558-9, Hum. 75-7, etc. which some have 
regarded as exceptions to this rule, a close examination shows that «al and 
re are not correlative. Hermann regards the xal...7e in our passage as a 
kind of anacoluthon instead of xal uynrépa xal wardépa, and renders quam ego 
et matrem, — patremque adeo duco solam, the use of re for xai thus giving greater 
emphasis to warépa. 

647. The dy was inserted by Elmsley, B and a having only 7’ évilkws. L 
and P have te 7, the 7 being clearly ‘‘ metricorum supplementum.”’ pévyv: 
sol Pa. Bhas éuév, whence Nauck conjectured éuol. Probably in the MS. 
from which B was derived uéyny had lost the last two letters, and éuéy was an 
attempt of the scribe to restore the text by filling out the word. 434 (see note) 
is not a parallel case, as there B, L P and a disagree; while in our passage 
the agreement of a with the other family makes it probable that uérny stood 
in the archetype. 

648-9. Note the emphatic position of xadéy and rod cot wpd radés. Earle 
would read xarGavety, quite needlessly. The participle is conditional. 

650. wmdvrws: to be taken with Bpaxus. 

651-2. These lines, which are obviously an imitation of 295-6, are rejected 
by Lenting, Nauck, Paley, Prinz, Weil, Wecklein and Earle. They are very 
weak and inept, and are certainly an interpolation. @€£ev: see note on 295. 


* Cf. however, Andr. 69 e¥vous 5¢ xal col favrl 7’ Fv Te o@ whee. 


\e 
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653. kal piv: ‘and what is more,’’ introducing a new point of special 
importance. 

655. mais 8’ qv éyo oor: Nauck’s conjecture # yeyds co is ingenious but not 
convincing. ‘The emphatic pronoun of the first person is quite in keeping with 
the self-esteem which belongs to the character of Admetus. &dSexos: * per- 
haps a substantive, as in Aesch. Prom. 1027” (Earle). This view is probably 
correct, though Euripides generally uses d:ddoxos as an adj. Cf. Andr. 743, 
803, Hec. 588, Suppl. 72. Sépev is suspicious, as the next line ends with dduop. 
F. W. Schmidt’s @pévwy for déuwy is very plausible, though I have not ventured 
to receive it into the text. 

657. delpew éueddes: for the periphrasis see Goodwin M. and T. 428 (a). 
ueddes: in the indic. with wor’ to express actual result (M. and T. 601). Srap- 
waoat may be inf. of purpose, but is better taken as inf. limiting the meaning 
of dppavdy (M. and T. 763). The order distinctly favors the latter view. All 
MSS. but Z P have duprdécev, which reading is clearly due to the influence 
of AelWerw just before. 

658, 659. Aripdfovra, mpotSwxas (sic) L P. With this reading the sense 
will’ be: ‘‘ You will not say, either, that you gave me up to death because I did 
not pay respect to your old age.” The rest of the MSS. have drysdt{wy 7d ody 
and wpovdwxd o, which gives the meaning: ‘‘ You won’t say, either, that it was 
from disrespect for your old age that I gave you up to death.’’ The former 
reading is clearly better suited to the connection. Admetus is arguing that his 
father has no reasonable excuse for being unwilling to die in his stead. Pheres 
has enjoyed sovereign power ; he has a son to take his place, and that son has 
always shown him due respect, so that the old man cannot plead ill-conduct 
on the part of Admetus as a pretext for unwillingness to make the sacrifice. 
This is clear and consistent. On the other hand, the other reading makes an 
abrupt transition to the defense of Admetus himself against a possible accu- 
sation from his father. The schol. must have had mrpovéwxas and drisdiwy 7d 
o6v'in his text; for he observes, oddly enough: od phy pets ye ws Oavety we wpov- 
Swxas driydiovra Td ody yipas. 7d yap driudfwy dvri rod driypdfovra. Or is the 
last clause of the scholium a later addition by one who had driuditwy in his text 
and was trying to reconcile it with the scholiast’s explanation? ob phy épets: 
cf. Aristoph. Nub. 53 ob why épd y ws dpyds iv. For the proleptic « Monk 
compares Soph. El. 552 épets uév ovxl viv yé uw ws dptacd re | Aurnpdy efra cod 
748° éffxove vo. al8ddpev: only here in Euripides. Sophocles has it once 
(O. C. 287 & Eévor aldddpoves), Aeschylus not at all. It seems not to occur 
elsewhere. 

660-61. xdpw nrdAaftarnv: cf. Hl. 89 pévoy doveior rarpds ddrdéwy enod. 

662. otxér av dOdvors: for this use of ¢Adyw with a participle see M. and 
T. 894. 

663. ynpoBooxfhoovor: cf. Med. 1032 ff. elxov édwldas | roddds év div ynpo- 


Booxjoey Tt éue | kal karOavotcav xepolv eb weptoreneiv. 
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664. tepicreAdoto1, mpoOh{covra: technical words; see Hermann-Bliimmer 
Griech. Privatalt. pp. 362 ff. 

666-68. ‘hese three lines were rejected by Badham; Nauck, too, rejects 
668 as absurd, and proposes to read réde instead of Aéyw. But it is not neces- 
sary to reject or change anything. It is perfectly true that Admetus cannot 
logically call himself the ynporpégos of his dead wife. But who is strictly logical 
under such circumstances? Almost every impassioned speech of this kind, 
when closely analyzed, shows inconsistencies and absurdities. Admetus means: 
‘¢T will not cherish you in your old age nor bury you; those duties I owe to 
the one who has preserved my life, and who is therefore my real parent.’> The 
fact that Alcestis is dead is for the moment left out of sight. rotvmlo’: dcov 
7d xara oé schol. So Hec. 514. iets 5° Arexvoe rovrt o', and Rhes. 397. avbyds: 
sc. 7Alov. So 868 avyds mpocopav, and Hel. 13878 avyas eisopav. 

669 ff. Euripides loves to close a long speech with a maxim or moral 
apophthegm. pdryv: note the emphatic position. 

671. The edd. call attention to the fact that this line violates the so-called 
‘‘rule of Porson.’? This celebrated rule, as stated by Porson himself (Suppl. 
ad Praef. ad Hecubam), is as follows: ‘Nempe hanc regulam plerumque in 
senariis observabant Tragici, ut, si voce quae Creticum pedem efficeret termi- 
naretur versus, eamque vocem hypermonosyllabon praecederet, quintus pes 
iambus vel tribrachys esse deberet.... Res eadem est, si Creticus in trochaeum 
et syllabam dissolvitur, vel si, Cretico in syllabam longam et iambum dissoluto, 
syllaba longa est aut articulus, aut praepositio, aut quaevis longa denique vox, 
quae ad sequentia potius quam praecedentia pertineat.’ It is clear that in the 
first sentence quoted Porson has either made an error or is using ‘ Creticum 
pedem’ in its wider sense, to include the Fourth Paeon (U Uw —); otherwise, 
if the fifth foot were a fribrach, the line could not end in a true Cretic (—U —). 
Just below he is evidently using ‘Creticus’ in the narrower sense. Porson’s 
rule has been frequently misstated by grammarians. The principle is perhaps 
best expressed thus (cf. Hadley-Allen 1091, 5): ‘‘if the fifth foot of a tragic 
trimeter is divided by a caesura, the syllable immediately preceding that caesura 
must be short or a monosyllable.’? ‘To this there are two principal exceptions. 
One is thus stated by Porson himself: ‘ Verum si secunda quinti pedis pars 
ejus sit generis, ut praecedenti verbo adhaereat (i.e. an enclitic or dy after an 
elision), et ambo quasi unam vocem simul efficiant, non jam amplius necesse 
erit, ut verbuni praecedens brevi syllaba terminetur.’ For a list of cases of 
this kind, see Wecklein Studien zu Aeschylus p. 180. The other exception 
is when the main caesura falls in the fourth foot (see Wecklein l. s.c., who 
gives a list of cases; cf. Hermann El, Doct. Met. p. 22), as in the line in 
the text. 

673-4. “ASund’, waioat: so Mekler for ravcacé’ and © wai. rav’cacd’ is 
clearly wrong, as Pheres has thus far taken no part in the dispute, and the 
sing. rapottvys immediately follows. w wat was doubtless written by mistake 
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under the influence of the w wat just below, and has probably displaced an 
imperative. Then sone one, seeing the need of an imperative, inserted wad- 
cacd" in place of the first word of 673. ”“Aéuz76" is supported by the analogy 
of 416, 552, 1007, and waioac by the parallelism with 707. Mekler, however, 
(Euripidea pp. 14 ff.) gives a more artificial explanation of the origin of the 
corruption. He suggests that a strip containing the first four letters of 673 
and 674 had been torn out, and that some one in filling up the lacuna from 
another copy made a mistake of a line and filled up the gap in 673 with the 
first six letters of 674 and that in 674 with the first two letters of 675, thus: 

[ITATCAC]O. 

fQ WAI 
(But if his restoration of the text is right, the sixth letter of 674 would have 
been I, not C, and we should have had in 673 not [IIATCAC]© but [IAT- 
CAI]9.) pévas: gpéva L P, ‘under the influence of Sptya"’ (Earle). 

675. atyeis: here, as usual, ina bad sense. Av6dv q Pptya: cf. Aristoph. 
Aves 1244 gdp’ t5w, whrepa Avddy 4 Pptya | taut? Aéyouca poppodtrreabas Soxeis 5 
The proverb marks the contempt of the free Greeks for the servile Asiatics 
very forcibly. 

676. xaxots éAabvav: cf. Androm. 31 xaxots xpds atris oxerMos Ar\abvopat, 
Ton 1619 8rw 3° édavverac | cvppopats olxos (which is slightly different). d&pyvpé- 
vyjrov: a rare word ; cf. Aesch. Ag. 913 dpyupwrijrous ipds. 

677-8. ‘These two lines are an echo of a favorite formula of Attic law. 
yeyara yvyolws: really a figura elymologica, as yrnolws is from the root 
yev-, Y¥n-. 

679. veavias: adj. as in Hel. 209, 1662, Herc. F. 1095 and often. It has 
here a bad sense, ‘‘insolent.’? Jerram well observes: ‘‘This use of the word 
would be familiar at Athens, where the fashionable young men of the day 
were in the habit of committing assaults upon respectable citizens.’’ 

680. A difficult place. Most editors since the time of Elmsley take od with 
ourws, and render ‘not so easily ’’ or ‘‘not with impunity,’’ comparing Heracl. 
374 obx’ ovrws a Soxets xupfoes. They either take Badd» absolutely, ‘‘ having 
fired your shot,’’ or supply with it Aéyous, xaxots or the like. Probably this is 
right ; but it is at least possible to take od with Badwyr, ‘without hitting (your 
mark) '’; cf. Bacch. 1179 rls a Badotoa wpdéra; This use of Bddd\(w is by no 
means rare from Homer down. Ovrws would then mean ‘as you came,”’ i.e. 
without accomplishing your object. The order of the words seems to me to 
favor this interpretation; but it is undeniably less effective than the direct 
threat. Weil would read wai for xal in 679, and Wecklein would change ov 
in 680 to xo’, thus bringing slrrwy into agreement with the subject of ofSpltecs. 
The conjunction of the two participles is certainly awkward, and the emenda- 
tions are tempting; but I have not ventured to receive them into the text. 
Render ‘‘and since you keep flinging at me words full of the insolence of 
youth, you shall not get away with impunity after firing your shot.”’ . 
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687-8. Nauck (Eur. Stud. II. 69 ff.) says of this passage: ‘* Der begriin- 
dende Satz rarpés — wdpa ist h6chst niichtern und nicht einmal passend fiir den 
Zweck des Pheres, der zeigen will dass er fiir seinen Sohn genug gethan habe. 
as Futurum Aclyw scheint sich mit wodAdy &pxes nicht zu vertragen; wenn 
Admetus K@6nig ist, so hat er nicht auf den Tod des Vaters zu warten, um in 
den Besitz der rodvw)cOpo year zu gelangen. Die Stelle wiirde somit gewinnen, 
wenn V. 688 fehite, d. h. wenn man vorher schricbe wodAdy ev Apxets, rodv- 
wréOpous 5° Exes yuas.’’ ‘This reasoning is most sophistical. I quite agree with 
Kvicala (Stud. zu Eur. p. 80), who points out that the words rarpds — rdpa 
were intended to stand in strong contrast with 683 ov yap warpdov 7bvd' edetdunv 
vopov, and that the future Ael~w shows that Pheres, while giving up the sover- 
eignty, had reserved for life the use of the royal estates. And what could be 
more ‘‘ niichtern ’’ than Nauck’s proposed reading ? 

691. This line is quoted by Aristoph. Thesm. 194, and amusingly parodied 
in Nub. 1415. Cf also Hec. 1266 (a similar cadence). 

697. rA€éyas: ‘talk about,’’ “tell of,’? probably a colloquial use; Wéyes is 
an old conjecture which was revived by Cobet, and which Earle adopts; but 
no change is necessary. Cf. Xen. Cyropaed. I. 3, 10 Néyww 5 Exacros twov rip 
éavrod paopny, and the like; also the Latin use of narro, e.g. vigilantiam tuam 
tu mihi narras? ‘Terence Adelphoe 398. This use of Aéyw may have been 
developed from the poetic use in the sense of ‘‘ sing of,’’ ‘* celebrate.” 

700 f. el rhv wapotcayv... yuvaiy’: a most biting taunt. rots ph Aovcr, ‘any 
who are unwilling ’?; the «7%, of course, gives the participle a conditional force. 

704-5. Monk aptly compares Terence Andria 920 si mihi perget quae volt 
dicere, ea quae non volt audiet. 

706-7. Note the parallelism with 673-4. +: Wakefield for ra of the MSS. 
adelw will then mean ‘* more (than is fitting)’ as often. The reading ra prob- 
ably arose because some early copyist was thinking of the construction wiew 
9 Ta wply kaxd. Kakoppo0dv: so Ilippol. 340 tvyyévous xaxoppobeis. 

708. AéEavros: so the MSS. With this reading the sense will be: ‘‘ Speak 
on, assuming that I have spoken (ill of you). But if you don’t like to hear 
the truth (about yourself), you ought not (on that account) to wrong me.’’ 
Admetus means to imply that he did not abuse Pheres but merely told the 
truth about him, though the latter chooses to assume that the case is otherwise. 
There is no need of changing défavros to A€fovros with Reiske or to ‘Aeytovros 
with Hermann. The latter based his emendation on the schol., which says: 
Aéye Ws Kal éuod xaxds Adtavros, 5¢ wy odx HOEAnoas Urép éuod dwobavety (where for 
réEavros a has é\éyéavros and B édéytorros). Hermann’ thought that the schol. 
wrote xadds éd\éyiavros, ‘eoque certe vestigium verae scripturae servavit’ ; but 
it is more probable that the true reading in the scholium is cax@s ddgavros 
(Schwartz) or xax@s oe NéLavros (Dindorf). In the line from our text Dindorf, 
Nauck and Earle retain Aéfav7os: Prinz and Weil follow Hermann, and Weck- 
lein accepts Reiske’s emendation. 
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713 ff. A difficult passage. It is clear from 714 that some kind of an 
imprecation immediately preceded. In the MSS. 714 immediately follows 713; 
hence the question at once arises: ‘‘Is 713 an imprecation?’’ Many edd. 
follow Schaefer in omitting av and reading xat piv Ards ye pelfova tins xpbvor, 
rendering ‘* May you live longer than Zeus at least,’’ or the like. To this there 
is the twofold objection that the MSS. have av and that such an imprecation 
would surely have seemed impious to an Athenian audience. Such language 
is not at all consistent with the character of the pious Admetus. Others (so 
Hermann, Paley) retain 4» and render, ‘‘ You had better live longer than Zeus,’’ 
av {ns being used like xalpos dy and the like. But this converts the line into 
an ironical recommendation, not a curse. On the other hand, 719 is an unmis- 
takable wish that misfortune of some kind may befall Pheres. Hence Nauck 
is probably right in placing 714 immediately after it. 713 will then be a mere 
‘¢ potential optative-clause,’’ ‘* And yet you fain would live longer than Zeus 
himself.’? The schol. oddly observes: xai {noelas pelfova wapd (rdv) -rod Ads 
xpbvov. 6 yap why xal av wapé\xec, which looks as though he wanted to take the 
line as a wish, but found u#y» and 4» in his way. Another schol. is: %fyoas 
Tocovrov xpbvov Scov Exe. 6 Leds, which (if {yoas be not corrupt) looks as though 
some read an indicative in place of a» fgys. On the form {ns (so L P rightly ; 
{sos the other MSS.) see Nauck Kur. Stud. I. p. 70. That critic would put 
714 and 715 after 719 and not transpose any of the other lines; but the arrange- 
ment in the text, which is that of Wecklein, seems better, though it involves 
more changes. 

717. Van Herwerden wished to insert 7 after ofjs. The particle seems to 
be needed, ‘‘ Yes, a proof of your cowardice’; this use of ye in answers is too 
familiar to need illustration. LZ and P have the variant onpeta y & xdxuwre 
tair dyvxlas, which is weaker, as the emphatic rijs ofs is lost. Wecklein 
brackets 717-18 as an interpolation, on the ground that 717 and 721 are too 
much alike; but this seems hardly necessary. Admetus reiterates his charge 
in spite of the old man’s denial. 

719. ded is followed by a wish in the same way I. A. 666. 

722 ff. Note the triple rhyme ¢ido»y, 7d obv, vexpdv. Was this intentional, 
to give a mocking, sneering effect to the lines? év dvSpdo.v: so 732, I. A. 945 
eyo 7d pndév, Mevédews 5° ev dvdpdow.  Orest. 1528 ovre yap yuv wépuxas ob? 
év avipdow ot y ef is, of course, different. Androm. 591 cod roi pérecti ws ev 
dvipdow you, illustrates the origin of the idiom. 

725. Qavq: here all the best MSS. show the form in y. Cf. 247. 

726. Kaxd@s axoveww: so male audire in Latin. p&e: so L P, rightly, - 
the other MSS. having wéAAe. These two verbs are often confused in MSS, — 
The line is one of those immoral sentiments which drew down on Euripides the 
censure of Aristophanes and other men of the old school. Of course Euripides 
himself should not be taxed with upholding the opinion here expressed. 

731. te: L P have 6é, doubtless a copyist’s error. cotot: sol Pa. B 
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has rote: cote. (with coto. cancelled by the first hand). The variant is interest- 
ing as showing how easily the article may creep into the text where it docs not 
belong ; see note on 318. | 

732. “Axaoros: B has &k\avoros, a curious instance of: text-corruption. 

733. For the construction, cf. Cycl. 691 ef ufo’ éralpwv dbvov éripwpnoduny 
and fr. 559. 

734. éppev: Ba have éppos, L éppov, P %ppo (with an erasure of one letter 
after the 0). The schol. observes : Eppos viv airés: pOelpov. elra et érépas dpxjs: 
xal abros xat 4 Evvocxoiod oot ynpdoxere Awaides, ws doré Akio, cal radra euod fdvros. 
rives 58 Eppwv ypddover ody TE v, Wa q peroxh avtl phuaros rod eppe. “Eppou we 
may dismiss at once, as %ppouac is never used by classic writers. There remain 
Eppos and Zppwy. Of these %ppwy is clearly the more idiomatic and elegant; 
Zppos is too weak, as an imperative is needed rather than the milder optative, 
and the asyndeton gppos — ynpdoxere is also an objection. See Nauck Hur. 
Stud. II. p. 71. vwuv: so Lascaris; the MSS. have piv. It is, of course, the 
intensive yu» which is required. yh fvvocKhoacd cov: Admetus uses this formal 
phrase to avoid calling her pfrnp. 

735. &wade wardds Svros: a fine oxymoron. 

736. 198° ér : so Elmsley; rdde 7 Ba, 71d’ tr’ LP. Cf. 719, where Kirch- 
hoff would read rovd’ér for rovdé +’. 

737. vetocO’: the pres. of véouar, like that of elu, is generally used with a 
future sense. The word is poetic. 

739. rotv roolv x.7r.X.: &@ Common proverbial expression. Cf. Andr. 397, 
I. T. 1812, 938, and esp. Soph. Antig. 1827 Bpdxiwra yap xpdrisra rav rool 
xaxd. Jebb ad loc. compares Pindar Pyth. 8, 32 7d 5° év wool yor rpdxov. a has 
révurocly,.B rotprocl, which may well be relics of the original spelling. See 
Meisterhans p. 85. 

740. os av: on final clauses with ws 4y in Euripides, see Schanz Beitriige II. 
pp. 100, 104, where Weber has collected the statistics. See also M. and T. 
325 ff. and Gildersleeve in Am. Jour. Phil. IV. p. 422. — Pheres passes out at, 
or soon after, 730, and at the command of Admetus (739) the procession starts 
again and moves off from the scene to the left. The chorus joins the procession, 
and takes a solemn farewell of Alcestis, as Admetus had directed (609-10). At 
- 746 it probably vanishes through the left-hand parodos. The anapaestic system 
741-6 is, of course, sung during the march. 

741. oxerAla rédApys: xaprepixh rijs ToAuns xdpev the schol., who therefore 
felt the gen. to be causal. The original meaning of cxérdws (from éxw) seems 
to have been ‘clinging to a thing,’’ hence ‘‘ persistent,” ‘‘ steadfast,’ ‘‘ stub- 
born.’’ The genitive may be really, as Earle suggests, a ‘‘ gen. of part taken 
hold of,’ like the gen. with @xe@ax. 

743-4.  xObvibs 0° Gdns épufs re Séx76’ B. But Hermes y6dvos (= puxe- 

yoryés or Wuxorourds) is properly inentioned first, as Alcestis would 
first and be guided by him down into the realm of Hades. Hence 
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reading is preferable. mapeSpevorg: the appropriate word, ‘‘ be the chosen 
attendant ’’; mpocedpevors, the reading of L P, is obviously less apposite, though 
mwpocedpedw is an Euripidean word (Orest. 403). 

747. The servant comes out of the door of the fevwy (i.e. probably the side- 
door to the right of the main entrance to the palace). The semi-comic nature 
of the following scene has often been remarked upon. Heracles is here the 
gluttonous hero of comedy; cf. Aristoph. Paz 741. awd wavrolas x8ovds: a 
very unusual expression, to which I have found no parallel elsewhere in the 
tragedians, ‘‘ from every possible country.’? Aeschylus does not use wavroios: 
Sophocles has three cases, Euripides at least four. 

749. févov: so Dobree for tévov. The genitive would be a not impossible 
construction ; but the prevailing usage favors the emendation, and the change 
is really very slight. 

752. dpelpacOar widas: ‘‘The proper meaning of the middle probably is, 
‘to have the position of the door changed with respect to oneself,’ i.e. to have 
it behind, whereas it was just now in front’’ (Paley). duelBeo@al re may mean’ 
‘to pass beyond a thing’’ either inwards or outwards, and so either to enter 
or to leave it, according to the connection. Cf. the Homeric dpelperar Epxos 
édé6vrwy, and Hesiod Theog. 749 f. 

753. obtt: one is tempted to read ofSé, ‘She did not even receive the 
proffered cheer with proper moderation’’; but the change is not absolutely 
necessary. ; 

755. B has ¢époery which is clearly a blunder. The speaker is himself one 
of the slaves in question. 
756. ty yxelperor: 80 a (xelpeor the other MSS.). Cobet and others long 
ago asserted that this epic form is out of place here in a trimeter and in a comic 
portion of the play. See Sel. Conj. for some of the emendations that have 
been suggested. But the epic form, as Jebb points out in his note on Antig. 
1297, was probably used intentionally, to give a mock-heroic tone to the pas- 
sage. Cf. duotocw in 798, yotvac: 947 (also in trimeters). «loowov: ivy wood 
was a favorite material for drinking-cups. Monk compares fr. 135, Cycl. 390, 
Hom. Od. IX. 346. Add Theoc. I. 26 ff., where there is an elaborate descrip- 

tion of such a cup (xiccbBiov). See also Athenaeus XI. p. 476 f., 477 4, b. 

757. pedralvys pyrpds: i.e. ris I'fjs. muéd\awa is a common epithet of the 
Earth, perhaps not so much from her color as from her position among the 
dark, mysterious chthonian divinities. et{opov: ‘‘pure,’’? ‘‘unmixed,’’ Lat. 
meracus. Hesychius wrongly defines the word by evxdpacrov; but Photius has 
rightly ed{wpbrepov, dxparérepov. Suidas has both definitions. The derivation 
from (ed, {wpds) and use of the word are both in favor of the signification 
‘Cunmixed.”? It is a rare term. péOv: originally honey-wine, as the cognate 
words show, but used of wine in general from Homer down. See Brugmann, 
Vergl. Gram. II. p. 295. (Has the word any connection with Tlebrew mesegq ? 
The resemblance of ofvos and yayin has often been noted.) 
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759. pvpolvyns: so Canter for pupeivos. See note on 172. On the use of 
the myrtle at symposia, see Guhl and Koner Leben d. Griech. u. R6m.6 p. 310. 
Myrtle chaplets were so much in demand at Athens that the flower-market was 
called ai pupplva (see Aristoph. Thesm. 448). 

760. &Gpove’: ‘cognate’ accus., like cexvdv in 773. — The words dod. . 
noe are not in L P (in La later hand has acded them in the margin). ‘They 
are not essential to the sense, and may well be an interpolation. I have 
bracketed them as suspicious. 

761. é Adpfhrov: sc. déuy, as often. 

764. réyyovres: best taken with édelxvunev, ‘‘we did not let the guest see 
that we were shedding tears. Others take Supa as direct object of édelxvupev 
and also to be understood with réyyorres, ‘‘ we did not show our faces (eyes) 
to the guest while we were weeping.”’ 

768. otS’ tférava yelp’: on gestures of mourning see Sittl Gebidrden d. 
Griech. u. Rom. pp. 65 ff., where this passage should have been cited. The 
schol. compares Aesch. Choeph. 8 o¥d’ étéreva xeip’ éx’ éxpopa vexpov. Monk 
cites Eur. Suppl. 772 d\n elu éwapd xeip dravrioas vexpots. 

769 ff. A pleasing and characteristic touch. Such a state of things must 
have existed in many Greek households. 

771. opyds. Euripides is fond of the plural of dpy%4, using it nearly twenty 
times. Compare in English ‘‘ whenever he falls into one of his rages.”’ 

773. ovros: used here in unceremonious address, as often. So Hec. 1127, 
1280, Hel. 1627, Or. 1567, etc. wedpovrixés: this use of the perf. participle 
with verbs of looking is very rare in Attic, though not uncommon in late writers. 
See Jacobs’ ed. of Philostratus p. 590 and Lobeck’s Phrynichus p. 119 for ex- 
amples. There seems to be no other case of the construction in Euripides. 

775. evrpoonyspw: a favorite Euripidean word; cf. Hippol. 95, Herc. F. 
1284, Suppl. 869, fr. 1132, 45. It means properly ‘‘easy of address’’; cf. 
Latin adfabilis, our ‘‘ affable.’’ 

776. &vip éraipov: so éraipos dvjp in Il. XVII. 466, Od. VIII. 584. The 
presence of an apparently pleonastic dp in such cases is probably due to the 
fact that the other substantive was once an adjective. So éraipos (for érdpios) 
probably originally meant ‘ following ’’; see Bezzenberger’s Beitrage IV. p. 327. 
Traces of the adj. use of ératpos may still be seen in classic Greek, e.g. Plat. 
Gorg. 487 D rots caurot éraipordros. 

777. ovvedpvopéva: Nauck would read curywhpywyévos, which would be 
more idiomatic; but the change is unnecessary. If authors always used the 
most idiomatic constructions, their works would be ‘like plum-puddings made 
only of plums,’’ as some one has well put it. 

778. @Ovpalov...é€xwv: these words recur in 1012, which is probably an 
interpolation from this line, or is due to a mistake of the same kind as gave 
us 312 (1012 — 778 = 234=6 pages of 39 lines each —a singular coincidence 
if accidental. See note on 312). 
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779. kal copwrepos: asly hit. Heracles, though somewhat exhilarated, is 
not by any means drunk ; and his speech is consistent enough from one point 
of view. 

780. ol8as: Nauck (Fur. Stud. II. p. 71) argues at great length that we 
should read ofc6as: but in this passage, Athenaeus IV. 175d. (a fragment of 
Philemon, 44 Kock), and Xen. Mem. IV. 6, 6 the MSS. all have oldas. See also 
Rutherford New Phryn. pp. 227-8, who cites the testimony of the gramma- 
rians. He observes: ‘*‘ Nauck is rash in the extreme to alter oldas to olo@as in 
Alc. 780.... There is, in fine, not one assured instance of the form olo@as 
in Attic of any period.”’ 

781. olpa: pév of: note the colloquial tone. Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll. 
107 B and C) has dox& for ofpa:, doubtless quoting from memory. — This scene 
where Heracles expounds his easy philosophy is delicious. Wecklein calls 
attention to the rhymes 782-5, which heighten the humorous effect. 

782. Proverbial; cf. Soph. Zl. 1173 (cited by Jerram), Menand. Mono- 
stich. 69. 

783. A favorite Euripidean cadence; cf. 848. Plutarch has Zorw aiérdy, 
probably through confusion with some other line which was also in his mind. 

784. thy (hyépav) atiprov pAAovcav elvar: cf. Soph. Trach. 945 ob yap 200° 
7 Y aupiov, Alexis fr. 241K. Through this ellipsis of quépa, aipwo» was fairly 
on the way to become a true feminine substantive. In the line in our text 
it would be easy (though, I think, needless) to read rhv jyépary uéA\Xovoay and 
take aipiy as a gloss which has displaced the true reading. 

785. +d riis toxyns: an intentionally vague expression. Elmsley proposed 
74 for 76: the plural is more common, but that is not a decisive reason for the 
change. wpoBfoerat: cf. Med. 907 xal uh rpoBaln pettov 7 7d viv xaxby, Orest. 511 
wépas 5% wot xax@v mpoBjoerac; and esp. Med. 1117 xapadoxd rdxetOev of xpoBh- 
cera. Hippol. 342 rot rpoBijcerac dAédyos; ib. 9386 pet ris Bporelas: wot wpofy}- 
cerat; ppevds may also be compared. The sense must be: ‘‘ for it is uncertain 
how far fortune will proceed,”’ i.e. what will be its outcome. Wecklein would 
read ‘roBjcerac: but the emendation, though undeniably elegant, is not, I think, 
necessary. 

786. dAdloKerar réxvy: cf. fr. 811 rddava | rexpunploow elxdrws ddloxerat. 
Pflugk cites Soph. O. T. 110 rd 52 fnrovmevov | ddkwrdv, Phil. 863 7d 5° drdowpor 
éua ppovrld:, wat, rdvos 6 uh PoBdv xpdrioros. 

790. thv wrciorov HSlotyv: cf. Soph. Phil. 6381 rijs wrelorov éxOiorys epuor 
.. - €xldvyns, O. C. 743 ef wh wreicrov dvOpdrwy Epuv | xdxcoros, and from Eur. 
himself Med. 1323 © péyorov éxOlorn yovar, Hippol. 1421 pddora Pldraros. 

792. tatra: as Hermann pointed out, Markland’s conjecture rdvra is quite 
needless ; ratra = ‘‘ these of yours.”’ 

795. wly: wlee MSS. avdAas: the MSS. have réyas, except that in a the 
first hand has written in the margin yp. rvAas. The schol. says: ypdderac widas 
iv’ 4° brepBas rds widas: ef 5¢ TUXaS, Karagdpovfoas, I should be inclined to read 
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roxas were it not for the fact that the words rdoé’... ruxacGeis are almost 
certainly an interpolation from 829 and 832. The interpolator wrote wvdas, 
as in 829. Then some one, wishing to avoid a repetition and obtain a more 
appropriate meaning, emended wvAas to roxas. ‘The change then reacted in 
turn on 829, where a has réyas widas by the first hand. The expression bwep- 
Badwy roxas can hardly be paralleled, and I believe that Wecklein is right in 
bracketing rdod’ .. . wuxacGels. 

796. S0otvexa : = ws or Sri, as not infrequently in the tragedians. 

797. opevav: so L P; the other MSS. have xaxot. Of the two readings 
dpevay is clearly the better; but neither is satisfactory, though Jerram com- 
pares Hippol. 983 gtoracis ppevav. The view of Kirchhoff, that there was a 
lacuna in the archetype at the end of 795, which was filled out in different ways 
by grammarians or copyists, is extremely probable. The true reading cannot 
be restored with certainty ; Nauck’s rpérov is very plausible, though I have not 
ventured to receive it into the text. 

798. A bold nautical metaphor ; peOopplfeyv, ‘to shift (a vessel) from one 
anchorage to another,’’ is repeatedly used by Eur. in this figurative way 
(Bacch. 931 é& Z5pas pweOwppuca [rdv wréxapov], cf. Med. 258, 443). alrvdos: the 
plash of wine poured into the cup; but when used in connection with pe@oppce? 
the nautical meaning of the term would instantly occur to an Athenian hearer. 
Hence I must agree with Earle in regarding oxidgov as an dmrpocdéxynrov added 
at the last moment by way of joke, though Mr. England (Class. Rev. IX. p. 52) 
seems to hold a different opinion. Euripides uses rlrvdos of the plashing of oars 
(I. T. 1050, 1346, cf. Troad. 1123), of the sound of falling tears (Hippol. 1464), 
of the noise of beating with the hands (Tro. 1236), of the crash of spears strik- 
ing in the onset (Heracl. 834), of the sudden and violent impulses of madness 
(I. T. 307, Her. F. 1189) or panic (Her. F. 816). Difficult is Troad. 817, where 
dvoty mervdow is generally taken as meaning ‘‘two encounters’’ or the like; cf. 
Heracl. 834. 

799. Some English poet has the line ‘‘ For mortal thoughts beseem a 
mortal mind’’; but I have been unable to find the source of the quotation. 

800. Earle calls attention to the sigmatism of this line. Note also the 
repetition of curwdpuwpyévos (cf. 777). The effect is to give the words a highly 
contemptuous tone. 

80l. ws... Kptry: quoted by the schol. on Soph. Aj. 395 to explain the 
use Of ws éeuvol in that passage. 

802. This line has two substituted dactyls, showing how far Euripides 
deviated from the metrical usage of Sophocles and Aeschylus. ‘Quid quod 
Alcestis, quae inter fabulas est summa metri severitate compositas, versum 
continet, qualis 802 . . . quo loco ne id quidem excusationi est quod vocabula, 
quae initium efficiant versus, arcte inter se cohaereant? Sed ne cui suspicio 
incidat, opus esse corrigi illum versum, tenendum est, Herculem illa pronuntiare 
 verba paullo liberiore utentem metro’’ (Mueller De ped. sol. p. 98). That t] 
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line is not corrupt is sufficiently shown by the other cases of resolution cited 
by Mueller l.s.c. .See also Rtimpel Die Auflisungen im Trimeter d. Euripides 
Philol. XXIV. pp. 407-21. 

803. émotdperOa: so L a, rightly, as the metre shows. The other MSS. 
have émirrdpeda. 

807 ff. The or:xouxv0la which follows has given a great deal of trouble. As 
far as 809 everything seems to be clear; but with 810 the difficulty begins. 
Prinz regards 810-11 as spurious, without assigning any adequate ground for 
doing so. They are probably genuine; but it cannot be denied that when 
they follow 809 (as in the MSS.) they occasion difficulty. As Nauck points 
out (Hur. Stud. II. p. 75), Euripides would never have been so careless as to 
let 811 immediately precede 812, leaving it to the reader to divine that olxetos 
jv refers to the dead person and ovx &ppate to Admetus. By removing 810 and 
811 a perfect connection is restored at 809-12. But what is‘to be done with 
810-11? Nauck would insert them immediately after 813. But 813 and 814 
give an excellent connection as they stand. It is the ominous phrase decrordy 
xaxé that makes Heracles observe 85’ od Oupalwy xnudrwr Apye Abyos. (Cf. Her. 
F. 587-8.) On the other hand, where can the indignant question 810 come 
in so fittingly as after the broad hint in 817 that the guest’s presence is unde- 
sirable? I am therefore strongly in favor of the arrangement in the text, 
which is due to Wecklein—all the more because I had come to the same 
conclusion quite independently after long and careful study of the passage. 

812. ébpafe: for the use of the imperf. (almost =ovd« éBobdero ppdfev), see 
Goodwin M. and T. 38. 

813. xalpewv 6’: a polite intimation that the conversation is to be dropped. 

815. ....0 dpav: ce... dpdv L P, a much inferior reading, as it loses 
the force of the expressive r:. — The implication is, ‘* (Yes), for had they been 
6upaia, I should not have been displeased,”’ etc. 

816. GAX’ 7 wérovOa Selv': a stereotyped phrase expressing surprise and 
vexation at an unpleasant discovery. So I. A. 847 (cited by Earle) ; cf. Bacch. 
642, Or. 1616. deve xdéoxev seems to have been almost a slang expression ; 
cf. Aristoph. Ran. 252, Eccl. 650, etc. Euripides is excessively fond-of the 
adj. decwds. 

817. év Séovrt: cf. Hippol. 923, Med. 1277, Or. 212. 

810. over’: ovvexa is the only form found in Sophocles, and is the prepon- 
derating form in Aesch. and Eur. (see Kiihner-Blass II. p. 251, 10). Moreover 
it (I am speaking of the preposition) is attested by at least one Attic inscription 
(C. I. A. IV. b, 491, 8) of the fifth century. (C. I. A. IV. b, 422 No. 4 is doubt- 
ful, as there Kirchhoff believes the word to be a conjunction and the lacuna 
inakes it impossible to decide the question. See Meisterhans p. 177, 25 and 
note.) Hence those who would change it to efvexa (as Prinz does in this 
instance) are probably in the wrong. ed wéoyev: ‘be hospitably treated.” 
Nauck would read ef mpdocev: but his objection, that rdoyev cannot refer 
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to ‘‘das innere Behagen,’? amounts to nothing; for it is not ‘das innere 
Behagen’’ that Euripides means. 

811. This line is a most conspicuous example of the power of the Greek 
particles, a power which so often may be felt but cannot be expressed in trans- 
lation. olxetos : @upaios (so a) is in my opinion a mere guess, though Lascaris, 
Matthiae, Hermann, Woolsey,* Verrall and others prefer it. The sarcasm 
would undeniably be more forcible with that reading; but the authority of a 
cannot stand for an instant against B LP. The schol. says ovx fy tévn, adda 
wdvu olxeta, which may look either way. — The place which in the text is occu- 
pied by 810-11 is filled in the MSS. by the two bracketed lines which follow 
(818-19). These are open to two objections: they break the orixouv6la, and 
the schol. has on 820 the note: raira 5¢ rd rpladlayPeta) &v riow obk eyKecrat. 
Hence Kirchhoff rejects 818-20 as an interpolation ; while Nauck would reject 
816-19, reading réecapa instead of rpla in the scholium. The whole trouble 
is, I think, due to 818-19. Wilamowitz and Klotz defend them; but surely 
it is not accident that almost at the very place where the orcyouvla is inter- 
rupted the schol. remarks that three lines are not found in some copies. Either 
the lines are an interpolation, or they were arbitrarily rejected by some ancient 
scholars. I firmly believe them to be spurious. 820, on the other hand, makes 
a good connection with 811, and should probably be retained. I conceive the 
history of the passage to have been about as follows: 810-11 originally stood 
after 817. By a copyist’s blunder they were torn from their proper context 
and inserted after 809. Then, observing the lacuna thus left, some one com- 
posed 818-19 and inserted them in the gap; and, being either careless or 
ignorant, he interrupted the cr:xouvéia. In composing the two lines he prob- 
ably had in mind 215-17, 427 or 923, or all of them. The rpla of the schol. 
is then a mistake for 540. Hannemueller’s proposal to reject 817-20 and read 
wérovOe Seve ris in 816 is ingenious but futile, as the corrective pév ody in 821 
is fatal to it. 

820. The text is that of L P; a has re dpoidov 7, B re Ppovdov yévos 4 (-yévos 
deleted by the first hand). The reading of Z P, with its constructio ad sensum, 
is bolder and more characteristic; and re ¢poddov is probably due to some 
grammarian who wished to bring the gender of 7s in accord with that of 
téxvwy. The yévos of B (whence Earle conjectures wav 7 yévous te ppovdor) is, 
if I mistake not, the remnant of a grammatical gloss on the gender (yévos) 
of ppoddos (or Ppoddov). The schol. says: apa, ¢yolv, ddavis eyéverd Tus THY 
wadav 7 6 yépwv xarhp dréfavev. (Note that he says yépwy warhp, not rarip 
yépwy with Wecklein ; though he may have transposed.) 

826. yorOdpnv... dv: ‘I noticed that I saw.’’ So England; this is, 
I think, better than to take yo6éuny and léHy separately, with Earle. 

* Woolsey’s objection to olxetos, that ‘it supersedes all further inquiry,” is obviated 


by Wecklein’s arrangement of the lines, as Heracles at once infers (820) from the servant’s 
words that Admetus has lost a near relative. 
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827. wpécwrov: probably corrupt (Prinz). Those who retain it explain 
it as referring to the expression of the face, like Latin vultus (so Earle, who 
compares Jon 925, and others). But surely the order — eyes, hair, expression 
—is very odd; though cf. Med. 1071 f. (yelp, xdpa, cxfjua, rpbowwov). In place 
of wpdcwrov we should expect either (1) an adjective qualifying xoupdy, e.g. 
Herwerden’s dvorpécwrov, which Wecklein accepts, or (2) a noun denoting 
dress or general appearance, e.g. Stadtmiiller and Mekler’s rerAduar’. None 
of the conjectures that have been made seems really satisfactory (see Sel. 
Conj.), rpdcoyew (cf. Or. 388) among the rest. 

828. xfjSos: euphemistic for vexpdv. 

829. Blq Se Ovpot: ‘against my inclination,” like Big ¢pevd». réod"... 
awvAas: here these words appear in their proper connection. See note on 795. 

831. «dra xopdftw: so a (except for the « subscript); B has xcaraxwpdtw, 
L war’ éxdpafov, P xdwexdpatov. ‘*The preceding imperfects seem to have 
caused the alteration of xwyud{w— which is properly used as denoting an action 
not fully ended —into éxdpafoy, and the other reading(s) then easily arose’ 
(Woolsey). The source of L P probably had xgr’ éxdpagov: the reading of P 
is due to the common mistake of x for +. 

832. muxacOels: note the contemptuous force, ‘loaded with garlands.’ 
See note on 796. oot +d dpdoat: there is much doubt about the construction 
of these words. At least three possibilities arise: (1) dA\d may be corrupt 
for some verb of blaming or wondering; (2) cof may be ‘‘exclamatory geni- 
tive’? and 7d 4} ppdoa the articular inf. used in exclamations (M. and T. 805), 
as is held by Monk, Paley, Weil, Wecklein, Earle and others, probably with 
reason (cf. Med. 1051 f.); (8) 4» may be understood, ‘it was your fault not 
to tell,”? as the schol. and Woolsey explain it. F. W. Schmidt’s 763° 4» for 
7d wh and Matthiae’s poe for u4 are ingenious but not convincing. 

833. mpockepévou: Scaliger’s certain emendation for wpoxepévov. See 551 
and note. 

834. wot viv: rot nv» Monk; but evpfow, not podw», predominates in the 
writer’s mind.* In Hippol. 1158 wot (rob A, xy Christus patiens 1863) yijs dvaxra 
rhode Onoéa porwy | evpoy’ &vy and Soph. Aj. 403 wot woddy pev the participle, 
on the other hand, stands nearer to the adverb than the verb does, and so 
predominates. The order is significant. 

835. Adpioav: Adpicoay the MSS.; but the grammarians and inscriptions 
show conclusively that the form with one o is the correct one. See Nauck 
Eur. Stud. II. pp. 77 ff. ; Meisterhans p. 75, 12. €eordv: i.e. made of polished 
stone. Cf. Hel. 986 rq@d° ért teorG régy. Such monuments must have been 
familiar to every spectator, common as they were in Athens. Nauck’s yworédyp 
for teor6v is quite unnecessary. As Earle well observes, ‘‘the objection that 
any proper monument could hardly be set up at such short notice is of litéle 
moment; for the poet intended his audience to think of the lovely sculptures 


* See on the other side Wecklein Beitrdge zur Krittk des Euripides p. 640. 
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of the Ceramicus, situate éwi roi xadXlorov rpoagrelov ris wéodews (Thuc. II. 34, 
5).’? Besides, when a monarch commands, work is done quickly. é« ampoa- 
otlov:;: the metre requires the form without e¢ in this place, Vindar fr. 129, 
2, Soph. £l. 1431 (cf. Soph. fr. 647 ys mwpoacrias) and Polemo Anth. Pal. 
XI. 38 (see Nauck Eur. Stud. IL. p. 77).  Nauck regards mpodotiv as the 
correct form of the word, and mpodoreov as an erroneous form which was 
perhaps introduced under the influence of doretos. There seems to be no 
passage where the metre requires the form with e; but Suidas (s.v.) and 
Choeroboscus (Cramer’s Anecd. II. p. 250) speak of mrpodocreoyv as the regular 
form, and Suidas mentions the Sophoclean usage as exceptional. This may 
mean merely that the grammarians in introducing the form mpodorewoy found 
that the passages from Sophocles would not fall into line, and so one of them 
wrote the note in question. The change from ¢ to e« is much less natural than 
that from e to «, but the analogy of doretos may be sufficient to account for it. 
The question must for the present remain sub judice. See Lobeck Paralip. 
p. 253, where the grammiarians are cited. The metrical inscriptions give no 
help in this case. The force of the phrase é« mrpoacrlov is also in doubt. What 
relation does é« here express? (A) Some connect é« mpoagrlov with xardye, 
‘¢You will see the tomb from the suburb.’’ (B) Others still take é« tw or 
éxrés (so the schol. and Jerram). Others (C) take it in the sense of ‘‘ next to,’’ 
‘Cadjoining’’ (so Bauer-Wecklein). Others again (D) suppose an ellipsis of 
lay els roy dypév or the like (so Paley). The true explanation is, if I mistake 
not, that of England (E), who says: ‘Is it not better to take it as = ép 
wpoaoriy, as it were ‘looking at you from the suburb’’’? As so often, the 
Greek prefers the point of view of motion to that of rest. The speaker thinks 
of the image as coming (as it were) from the suburb to meet the eye of Heracles. 
See for an excellent statement of this and allied uses of é« Matthiae Greek Gr. 
(Eng. trans.5) § 596. Euripides even uses the é« construction with verbs of 
standing and sitting; see Jebb’s elaborate note on Antig. 411, and cf. Donkin 
in the Classical Rev. IX. p. 8350. The tomb would naturally be in the suburb, 
like those in the Ceramicus, which the poet doubtless had in mind. As far 
as sense and metre go, Euripides might have written here év zpoacrly, though 
it is not probable that he did so. 

837. Exit Servant. «al yxeip: a has yvy} 7, an inferior reading probably 
due to the influence of Or. 466 & rddawa xapdla puxy 7’ eur. 

839. "Hrexrpvdvos éyelvar : HAexrptovos C (which, however, is of slight 
authority), éyelvar’ Blomfield. a@ has #Aexrpdwvos, the other MSS. exrpvdvos : 
all have yeivar’. The epic form yefvar’ can scarcely be right, as in trimeters 
the omission of the augment occurs very rarely, and then only in the beginning 
of the verse. Hence it seems necessary to read éyelvar’, and this in turn neces- 
sitates: reading "Hdexrpuérv0s. The usual form of the gen. is that in w (cf. 
Herc. F. 17 ’Hdexrptwva); but in Apollod. Bibl. 2, 4, 5, 6 the MSS. have the 
form with o. See also Nauck Fur. Stud. IL. p. 78, Kiihner-Blass L p. 476 (with 
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the ‘‘ Nachtriige’’ ad loc.). Wilamowitz has proposed the very ingenious and 
elegant conjecture ‘Hyexrpywyy ‘yelvar’, which may be the true reading ; but 
the probabilities seem to me to favor 'HXexrpudvos. 

841. Kas r6v5' Spica: Sépov: e’s because of the motion implied in idpica, 
‘(bring and) set down.’? Cf. Zon 1573, JTel. 46. 

842. wvrovpyiioat xaptv: Monk compares Aesch. Prom. 635 odv Epyor, "loz, 
taicd' troupyfoa xdpw, Soph. fr. 315 # ys vrouws dvOuroupyioa xdpev. 

843. peAdprrepov: the MSS. have peddumerdov, but, as Musgrave long ago 
pointed out, the schol. seems to have pedduwrepoy, for he says: eldwdoworetrac peAalvas 
wrépuyas Exwv 6 Odvaros. Medduwerdov is appropriate enough ; but peAduwrrepor 
is the finer and more poetic term. Cf. Hec. 71, 705, Hor. Sat. II. 1, 58. Besides, 
as peddumer)dos occurs in this play (according to one reading) in 427 and in the 
interpolated line 819, it might easily have displaced the other word. 

845. About this line much critical controversy has raged. The older edd. 
retained the MSS. reading wlvovra, and took wpocdaypdrwy as ‘‘partitive geni- 
tive’? with it. Then arose the question why Heracles expects to find Thanatos 
drinking of the blood-offerings. To this various answers have been given. 
Koechly (Litt.-hist. Taschenb. von Prutz 1847 p. 381) suggested that the poet 
merely intended to produce a comic effect, adding that the guess of Heracles 
is ‘‘eine kédstliche Vermuthung fiir einen Trinker von Profession’?! Much 
more plausible is the view of J. Lessing (De Mortis apud veteres figura p. 25 
note 5) that the poet had in mind the passage of the Homeric Néxua (Od. XI. _ 
23 ff.) where the shades taste the blood of the victim. The habit thus attributed 
to the shades might well be extended to the vag vexpév, Thanatos (cf. Rohde 
Psyche p. 540 note 1). F. W. Schmidt (Sat. Crit. p. 29; cf. his Krit. Stud. I. 
p. 24) objects that wivoyra would assume that the burning of the body was 
already in progress. But Heracles has just learned that Alcestis is dead; he 
has not seen Admetus for some time, and knows that the funeral-rites are 
going on (@dmrre 834). Why then should he not suppose that ‘‘der Akt der 
Leichenverbrennung schon im Gange war’’? Besides, even if the objection 
were just, a poet does not always speak by the card. Schmidt conjectures 
mwewa@vra, ‘*hungry for’’ the offerings, which is accepted by Prinz and Bauer- 
Wecklein. Nauck, Weil and Earle retain rlvovra: Dindorf conjectured tforra, 
Hartung wirvorra (1). ‘The schol. read wlvovra, which I believe to be sound. 
wpoopayparwv: for the part. gen. after rlvw Weil compares Od. XXII. 11 8¢pa 
mloc ofvoco. So also Od. XV. 373, XI. 96 (in the very passage which, according 
to Lessing, Euripides had in mind). ‘The force of zpo in rpéogayyua is much 
disputed. Some think it refers to the offering of the blood-sacrifice in front of 
the tomb, others that a mpéc¢ayua was so called because offered in behalf of 
some one, others still that the sacrifice was given this name because it preceded 
the offerings of milk, honey and wine which were made to the dead. I have 
little doubt that the term originally denoted a preliminary sacrifice of some 
kind and then was gradually made to include other kinds of blood-offerings. 
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846. Aoxalas: this reading was recovered from the schol. (ypdgerac do- 
x4a>las) and the cod. Flor. of the Etymol. Mag., where the line is cited thus 
(with wrong division of words): xdvrep \Noxala caurdv efé5pas. ‘The MSS. have 
Noxfoas. Cf. fr. 727b, where ofroy dNoxaiov is used of grain in which one can 
lie in wait (év @ ort Noxjoa, Htym. Mag. l.s.c.). 

847. wep.Baddw: so Monk; wep:Baro of L P is due to some one who took 
both this verb and pdpyw to be fut. indic. The other MSS. have wep:Badwr, 
which is clearly wrong, as the preceding 5é shows. Nauck would read re for 
5é: but in such cases dé has a slight climactic rather than adversative force, 
almost = ‘‘and what is more,’’ though weaker. ésatv: Nauck suspects this 
word to be corrupt. a has éua by the first hand, which the second has cor- 
rected to éudy and the third to éuatv, There is probably not sufficient ground 
for emendation. — 

849. wplv... peOq: M. and T. 648. 

851. aiparnpdv wé&Aavov: here not of a sacrificial cake, but of the clotted 
blood of the offering. Cf. I. T. 300, Rhes. 430, Or. 220, etc. trav xéro: 
explained by Képys and dvaxros, which are in ‘‘partitive apposition’’ with 
it; rhvy xdrw (sc. dd6y), the reading of the Aldine, is a neat but needless 
emendation. 

852. B has dypXlov: but dvnAlous, the reading of the other MSS., is shown 
by the position and sense to be right. Cf. Herc. F. 607. 

854. Wecklein compares Il. I. 441 rarpi dir év xepot rider. 

856. awewAnypévos: rewdeyuévos has been conjectured, but lacks MS. author- 
ity. Cf. 405 and Herc. F. 1393. 

857. F. W. Schmidt thinks this line is spurious, and calls attention to the 
repetition of yevvatos three lines below. But Greek writers were léss sensitive 
to blemishes of this sort than we are. 

859. éd\d45’ B, obviously a mere ‘‘ copyist’s blunder.’? The Attic inscrip- 
tions show that during the classical period the gemination of consonants was 
pretty carefully observed. 

860 f. Exit Heracles, to the left. Admetus and the chorus return by the 
same way by which they left the scene at 740 ff. Admetus sings a short 
anapaestic lament, followed by a responsive song between him and the chorus. 
The whole scene from 861~934 is a xoupds: see Aristotle Poet. 12, 3. 

862. xfpov peddOpwv: cf. in English ‘‘her widowed couch.”’ alat: as to 
the number and form of the interjections there is much difference in the MSS. 
Thus in 860 J has added a second /é, and so Hermann and Earle read. In 862 
B has po only once; at the end of the line, too, there is disagreement (see 
Critical Apparatus). The reading in the text is that of Prinz and Nauck; 
Wecklein omits alat altogether, Hermann and Earle double it. The arrange- 
ment of the anapaests, too, differs in different editions; the text follows Prinz. 

863. w@: restored by Porson (see his note on Hec. 1062). Jl has 1i, the 
other MSS. roi. The adverb of rest, not that of motion, is required; and +7 


Ped lia 
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would be quite out of place in a lyrical passage and surrounded by Doric forms 
(cf. ddolpav just below). 

864. The same question occurs in Med. 97, Suppl. 796, Rhes. 751. On the 
construction (originally a deliberative question, implying a wish, ‘how can 
I’? = ** would that I could’’) see M. and T. 728. 

865. Erexev: this, the reading of L P, is confirmed by the metre. 

866. kelvwv Epapar: to restore the symmetry of the clauses F. W. Schmidt 
would read vextwy Ayana. There seems, however, not to be sufficient reason 
for any change. The repetition xelvw»...xe’v expresses very forcibly the 
speaker’s yearning, and xelywy (euphemistic) is no more vague or weak than 
xaxec in 744. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 751 xelvwy Epapac, xetOe yevoiuav, which looks 
like a parody, or at least a reminiscence, of this passage. 

868. atyds: see note on 667. 

869. wé5a wefedwv: astriking example of the ‘‘cognate’’ accusative. I have 
not been able to find another instance of réda wetevery. . 

870-71. A difficult passage. The schol. gives two explanations: rowtro» 
évéxupoy bxep euod, Twa kay dwroddvw. Avrodpevos yap 5 adrhy dwb\Aupat, and 
Sunpov: évéxupov. roid dé fHv pyow Sunpov abr@ yeyovévac thy “Adxnotw: dvr yap 
atrod dé5ora: r@ “Acdy. The former is, I think, the correct one, as drocvAfoas 
shows. Admetus regards Alcestis as his pledge or security for living. But 
Thanatos has robbed him of this security and has delivered it to Hades; so 
that Admetus has now no guarantee that his life will continue to be spared. 
This is, of course, illogical, as it is the death of Alcestis which is the real 
security. Admetus, like most weak characters, would fain ‘have his cake 
and eat it too.’? If the other explanation were correct, drocvkjoas would be 
out of placé, for Thanatos would only be doing his duty in taking away Alcestis 
and handing her over to Hades. dmwocvdyjoas implies violence or fraud, and 
hence could not be used of a mere legal transfer. The figure is that of stealing 
hostages from an enemy. 

872. xed@os: except in fr. 781, 63 this word seems not to occur elsewhere 
in Euripides. Sophocles has it once (Antig. 818), Aeschylus twice (Zum. 10138, 
Suppl. 744). 

873. Hermann read here rerovOws, in agreement with the subject of Baa, 
while Musgrave read wérov6ds 7’. These changes they found necessary because 
they read in 890 wépas 5’ oddév with L P. But if we accept there wépas dé 
y (so a, and B except for the division of 5é 7’), there is no need of changing 
mwérovdas. (ddyéwv in 890 is to be scanned with synizesis.) 

874. 8 obdvas EBas: cf. Hl. 1210, Phoen. 1561, cited by Monk. So in 
English “to pass through suffering,’? with a similar underlying material 
conception. 

877. This line is certainly corrupt, as we have only -rov to correspond to 
-{e. pav- of 894. The difficulty lies, in all probability, in dy7a (so the MSS.). 
Hartung conjectured o évayra, which is probably right. Sce Sel. Conj. for 
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other emendations. Cf. Or. 1478 Zvavra 5° #dOev, Soph. Antig. 1299 rdyv 3° 
€vavra wpooBréww vexpdy. 

878. qAxkwoev: a very strong word. Cf. Suppl. 223 (which, however, is 
not quite a parallel case). B has here éu0d ppév Arxwoe, with wrong division 
of words and loss of a syllable anda». The value of that MS. is greatly 
diminished by the extreme carelessness with which it was written. 

879-80. The construction of apyaprety and dAédxou has been much disputed. 
At least seven views have been advanced: (1) we may punctuate guvyoas o pov 
ppévas jrAxwoev (rl yap dvipl kaxdy petfov ;), duaprety wiorhHs addxou (so Schaefer) ; 
(2) we may suppose an ellipsis of 7; (3) we may take dyapreiv as= 70d duapreiv 
(so Wuestemann and Earle); (4) we may suppose an ellipsis of roérov, with 
which dpaprety is in ‘*explanatory apposition’? (so Wecklein); (5) we may 
assume an inversion of the clause for duaprety xicrfs dddyou— rl pet{ov xaxép ; 
(so Hermann and Paley); (6) we may render ‘‘ quid enim tristius est ad amit- 
tendum quam fida uxor’?? taking dAéxov as gen. after petfor (so Hermann 
formerly) ; (7) we may take ré directly with duaprety, ‘‘ What loss is greater 
than (the loss of) a faithful wife’? ? (so Bauer). Explanation (1) is flat in the 
extreme ; (2) and (3) are, I believe, impossible. I have not been able to find 
any instance of a simple infinitive after a comparative without q or rod. Verse 
11 dO» Oavety Eppvcduny, is different, as there is no comparative and @aveiy is not 
for roi Oavety (see M. and T. 807). (4) and (5) are harsh, and the same may 
be said of (7). I believe that (6), which Hermann proposed and then retracted, 
is substantially correct. Render: ‘‘ What is worse (lit. ‘a greater evil’) for 
a man to lose (auaprety epexegetical inf., ‘as to losing it’) than a trusty wife?” 
Cf. in English ‘‘ A good wife is a bad thing to lose.’’ ‘The only alternative that 
I can see is to boldly emend rf yap to rivos and render ‘* What is there the loss 
of which (lit. ‘losing what’) is a greater evil than (to lose) a faithful wife ?’’ 
wits adéxou being for rot mioris ddbdxou auaprety (comparatio compendiaria). 
But probably the change is needless. morfjs: so L Pa, and Stobaeus Flor. 
69, 12. This is clearly better than gAlas of B, which comes from 876 ¢udias 
adéxou. ph wore... wpeXov: the view that in this construction ‘4 originally 
belonged to the inf. and afterward came to negative the whole expression ”’ 
(M. and T. 736) seems improbable. The position of 7 is against it, and 
besides does a case like were wh Todro woetv, ‘“ he ought not to be doing this,”’ 
ever occur in classic Greek? Cf. Zl. XVIII. 367. Of course, cases like ef@’ 
were nh yevéoOar (where yu} and yevéoOac form one idea) do occur (e.g. Med. 1). 
The other alternative, that 44 was prefixed after the original meaning of wdedov 
was obscured and it came to be looked upon as a real wish-construction, has 
the analogy of ef#e and ef ydp with w@edov in its favor, and is probably the 
correct view. 

883. pla yap Wuxf: this order of the words (so B a L) is certainly right; 
YuxF yap pua (sic), the reading of P, does not suit the metre, and puy# dé mua 
(sic), that of l, is wrong, as the explanatory ydp is needed, and besides has 
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too slight MSS. authority. tis twep dAyetv: ‘* The use of the verb twepadyéw 
with a genitive, ‘to grieve for or because of a thing,’ is attested by the Greek 
lexicons from Stephanus down. Only four passages, however, are cited as 
examples of this usage until we come down to late writers. These are: Alcestis 
883, Hippol. 260 rijod’ brepadyd, Antig. 630 diwrdrns \exéwv bwepadyay, Aristoph. 
Aves 466 ovrws tpadv bwepady®. It is clear at a glance that in all these cases 
the verb follows the genitive, so that it is perfectly possible to read itwep with 
anastrophe. Hence they by no means prove that the compound verb trepad-yet» 
was used by classical writers with a genitive in this sense. While I will not 
venture to assert that it was never so used by them, I have not been able to 
find a certain instance’? (Ed. in Ifarvard Studies VII. p. 221). There is cer- 
tainly none in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar or the tragedians and comedians. 

885-6. Blomfield compared Il. X. 63 xal Oardpous Kxepattouévous. Savdrors : 
Seidler long ago pointed out that Euripides often uses the plural of Odvaros 
when speaking of a violent or premature death. . 

887-8. drékvois dydpous t : it is hard to decide between the dative, which 
is the reading of Z P, and the accus., which is that of the other family. ‘The 
accus. is grammatically the difficilior lectio, and as it is supported by the schol., 
I should be inclined to accept it were it not for the fact that we have dydous 
dréxvouvs re in 882, which might so easily have affected the reading in 887-8. 
Most edd. accept the accusative. 

889. SvordAatorros: so Suppl. 1108 b dSvexddacrov yijpas, Aesch. Choeph. 
673, Suppl. 461. 

890. L P have 35° ovdév: see note on 873. 38é 7 ofdéy is probably right ; 
‘¢setzest du doch deinen Thranen keine Grenze’’ (Wecklein). 5° zr’ o¥5é has 
occurred to me as a possible reading. Bets: see note on rifels in 57. With 
the whole line cf. Andr. 1217 ovx 2xwv répas xaxdyv. 

892-3. Cf. 416 f., where the chorus use the same hackneyed means ‘of 
consolation. 

894. méfea: cf. Suppl. 249 midfev riv réxny ds Mav. Ovardv: so L; the 
other MSS. have @yy7réy. Cf. réxya in 889. 

896. rév bd yatav: sc. olxouévw». Monk wished to read alas against the 
MSS., but the accus. is more idiomatic. The idea of motion was present in 
the poet’s mind. Cf. Hec. 147 rots 6° brd yaiay (so the MSS., alas Porson). 

897. pipac: for this intransitive use, cf. Cycl. 166 pivec 1 és Adunv NeuvKddos 
wérpas &ro (cited by Monk); also Hel. 1825, Theognis 176, Xen. Cyneg. 9, 20 
ad fin. Jerram compares Milton’s ‘‘ out of doors he flung.”’ 

898. ripBov... rddpov és KolAnv: see note on 607 és rdgov re xal wupdy. 
The poet evidently has a deep grave in mind. 

901. civ av féoxev: written as one word in BL P. lhas ye ouvvésyev, a 
cuvéxev, With o written above by the first hand. Lenting first divided the 
words as they stand in the text. ‘The difficulty came, of course, from the 
‘‘ tmesis. ”? 


a 
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903. Jacobs has suggested, not without some degree of plausibility, that 
Anaxagoras is here referred to. This conjecture is based on Cicero’s Tusc. 
Disp. III. 14, 29-30, where he translates a passage from Euripides (éyw 6é 
<ravra) wapa codot Tivos padwy, etc. fr. 964 N.) and observes: ‘quod Theseus 
a doctis se audisse dicit, id de se ipso loquitur Euripides; fuerat enim auditor 
Anaxragorae, quem ferunt nuntiatau morte filit dixisse ‘sciebam me genuisse 
mortalem.’’?? ‘The view of Jacobs is, however, opposed by Hermann (see his 
note) and by Decharme (Revue des Etudes grecques 1889 p. 236, cited by Earle). 
If it is correct, the words év yéve. are probably a ‘*blind,’’ as there is no evi- 
dence that Anaxagoras was akin to Euripides. We know, too, that the 
philosopher had more than one son (Diog. Laert. II. 3, 9). On the relations 
between. Euripides and Anaxagoras, see for the ancient sources Schaubach 
Anazxagorae Fragmenta pp. 20-21, and for the modern Zeller Gesch. d. Griech. 
Phil. L.4 p. 975 n. 2. The dissertation of Kohler Die Philusephie des Eur., 
Th. L Anaxagoras u. Euripides, I have been unable to consult. * 

904. tv yéve: so Soph. O. T. 1016 d6ovvex’ Hv cor T1dduBos ovdév ev yéver, 
[Dem.] XLVII. 70 od ydp dori év yéve cor (cited by Jebb ad loc.). xépos: sol; 
xolpos the other MSS., but a dactyl is required by the responsion (¢ xépos = 
HdOev a- Of 927). Liddell and Scott are incorrect in stating that the form xoipos 
is always used in the lyric passages of the tragedians. 

905. wrer: gxer, the reading of L P, would give the same sense, but is 
less appropriate with éy déuoury. 

906. povémwats: most edd., following the schol., have taken this word as 
here = pdévos Or povoyers, 80 that xdpos povdwacs will = xdpos udvos rais wy. So 
Or. 964 Tleprégacca xaddbrras bed, Where xadXlrracs probably means not xadovs 
watéas €xovca but cad} wats odoa. See as to this usage Lobeck Puralip. pp. 
371-2, Ktihner-Blass II. p. 314 ad fin. This may be the correct view; but I 
suspect that we should punctuate after déuoc.v and take povdmras as a possessive 
compound in agreement with ris, the adj. being used resumptively, as so often 
in Pindar — ‘‘ I had a kinsman whose son, a youth worthy to be lamented, died 
in his home—and yet but one son had he.’ épas: cf. Cycl. 535 gumas 3° 
ovris dy Watoeé pov, Aesch. Prom. 190 dd’ Euras padaxoyrapwr éorar. On the 
forms of the word, cf. the schol. on Soph. Aj. 122 “Iwves urns paclv, Arrexol 
dé Zuras cal Zura. This statement is confirmed by the facts. Homer knows 
only éurys: while Aeschylus has only éuras (four cases) ; Sophocles has éumas 
(three times) and gra (once, Aj. 563; cf. Pind. Ne. IV. 36); Euripides has 
only Zuras (two cases). The word here=éyuws. Its derivation has never been 
satisfactorily explained. If from év rao., how account for guys and éurd (to 
say nothing of the Pindaric €umayp) ? 

907. Gris: ldlws 7d dds rérayxev ert Tov perplws: perplws Epepe Td Kaxdv, xalwep 
&rexvos wy schol. Hesychius says 8. v. dds: ixavds, wAnperTdrws, avTapKkes. Eore 


*See also Parmentier Euripide et Anazxagore, in Mémoires courronnés de Vacadémie 
de Belgique, vol. XLVII. (1892), 
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5é xai perplws, ws Evpurldns "Adxforids. The edd. compare Med. 629 ef 5” dks 
€XOor Kumpes x.7.X. 

909. mpomerfs: cf. Hec. 152 7 Set o° éwidety ropBou power]. . . rd pOevor, 
and better Plato Legg. VII. p. 792 D avrév mrporerq mrpds ras néovas yryvdpevor, 
though neither is an exact parallel. The sense here is clearly ‘‘ verging upon 
old age,’’ just slipping down into it, as it were. 

910. wépow: so Gaisford for xpbow. The responsion (cf. 934) requires 
a long penult. The Doric form répew occurs in Pindar and the tragedians, but 
not in Homer. IIépow is probably not ‘‘old Attic’’; at least the inscriptions 
do not favor po (see Meisterhans p. 76). For wrépow with the gen. of part. 
cf. Plato Apol. 38c dpare yap 5h rhv prcxlav bre wbppw bn éorl rod Blov, and 
the like. 

911. cx fpa Sdpov: ‘not a mere periphrasis for déu0, but giving a picture 
of the old, familiar form of the house, as it strikes his eye’’ (so Jerram, who 
compares Andr. 1 ‘Actdridos ys oxfjua, Hec. 619 & oxtpar’ ofkwv). Add Soph. 
Phil. 952 & oxfpa wérpas Slrvdov (cited by Monk). 

912. peranlmrovros: as in English ‘‘ when the luck is changing ’’; but the 
underlying figure is that of the fall of dice. 

914. 1d plorov: 1d didqdopoy ris viv rUyns Kal ris wddae SChol.; 7d pécoy in 
this sense is Herodotean (I. 126 of d¢ €pacav wodddv elvar rd uécov, IX. 82 ris 
Oolvns wownbelons Rv wodddv 7d wévov), but rare in other writers. 

915f. Cf. the description of the nuptials of Peleus J..A. 1036 ff. otv: 
‘6Im Ganzen steht ovv bei Euripides etwa 65 mal bei sachlichen Begriffen, eine 
geringe Frequenz, wenn man bedenkt, dass Aeschylos und Sophokles bei weit 
kleinerem Umfange je 44 und 66 Beispiele dieser Art darbieten’’ (Mommsen 
Beitr. z. d. Lehre d. Griech. Prdp. p. 185). 

917. Alas: sothe MSS. The schol. says ypdderac rerfs, a Variant which 
is due to 880, where see note. A comparison of 876, 880 and 917, with their 
variants, is most instructive, as showing the way in which the readings of our 
text have been influenced. 

918. wodvdxynros: a very rare word, probably drat deyébuevoy in classic 
writers. 

920-21: an echo of a legal phrase like of €& dudorépwv yeyoréres dordr, 
Aristotle Const. Ath. 42,1 or uh peréyew ris wédews Os av uh € dudoty door 
1 veyovws, ib. 26, 4; cf. Politics 1278 234. One is almost tempted to propose 
dordy bvres avfvyes eluev. aptoréwv: Dobree for dpicrw». The emendation is 
supported by Soph. Aj. 1304 ap’ 35’ dpirreds é& dpirréow Svoty | Braorady av duo xe- 
vous Tovs wpds aiwaros, as well as by the analogy of é dugordépwv dordv. A noun, 
not an adj., is required. kKatam: xan’ L, but the metre allows cal dm’, which 
is supported by the other MSS. elpev: so Heath (efueév P a). The other MSS. 
have jer, which is defended by Nauck (Zur. Stud. II. p. 79). The form efyep 
is rare in tragedy, but seems well assured in IIippol. 549 (av eluev A L Pad, 
dv fuer BC Ec, &p Fuev Nauck), a trimeter. There the potential optative 
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(‘‘ probably I have experienced,’’ etc.) well suits the connection, as Phaedra 
has just admitted that she is a novice in such matters. Homer has efr’ Od. 
XXI. 195, and Soph. O. T. 1046 the analogous form eldetr’ for eldelnre (Jebb 
on Antig. 215). See for other examples Kiihner-Blass II. p. 221, 3. Nauck’s 
objection to efwev, then, will not hold. The question is simply which is the 
better reading; neither is impossible. ‘The MSS. are pretty evenly divided 
P a against B L), though jue has, on the whole, slightly better authority. 
If ws is causal, either juev or eluev may be used (cf. M. and T. 713-14) ; if, 
on the other hand, it merely introduces indirect discourse (é\fifovres implying 
a verb of saying), eluev is certainly right, as in such cases the Greek retains 
the original tense, though after secondary tenses the mood may change. The 
scholiast’s paraphrase xal ¢uaxdpifoy Huds ws éouev evyevets favors eluev, which 
I have adopted with most edd. Cf. Troad. 1253 péya 5° d6ABubeis ws éx waré- 
pw | dyabav éyévov. Fyuer of BL may be due to iotacism ; but the passage is 
one where it is almost impossible to feel sure of the true reading. 

923. p&Aaves orodApol: sc. dvrixador, a somewhat bold ellipsis. 

925. Akktpwv xolras: so Med. 435 f. ras dvdvdpov xolras d\éoaca déxrpov (if 
the text be sound). 

926. wap: here the preposition has the force of ‘‘during’’ or ‘‘in the 
midst of’? ; see L. and S. 8.v. rapd II. Some (so Earle) render it more liter- 
ally, ‘* alongside of,’’ implying contrast. Heracl. 611, cited by Paley, is dif- 
ferent, as there wapd denotes alternation rather than succession. The use in 
our passage, whether local, or, as I am inclined to think, temporal, is a rare 
one, and I know of no exact parallel in Euripides. 

927. Gdwepoxaxw: cf. Thuc. V. 105 paxaploavres tudy 1d drepbxaxoy ov 
Snrotpev 7d Adpov. The word comes to the surface again in late writers. 
Cf. dweipbxados. 

929. Blorov xal Wuxdv: not a mere pleonasm. Bloros denotes the physical 
side of life, yux% the emotional and intellectual. See Schmidt Synonymik 
§ 75, 2. 

930. diAlav: so the MSS. A writer in the Quarterly Rev. XV. p. 123 
proposed the reading @dure, giAfa, ‘she has left you, the dear one,’’ ¢iAla 
being a semi-substantive in apposition with dduap (so Earle). But cf. 282 
ony yap pirlav ceBduerOa, where ¢idla refers to conjugal love, as here. 

931 ff. A troublesome passage. The MSS. have modAdots, and all but B 
(Sduapras) read Sdywapros. The schol. paraphrases by rl voy; woddol ras yuvai- 
kas drwdecay, which looks (though of this we cannot be cértain) as though 
he read ddpapras. (A) Hermann retains both woddois and dduapros, and under- 
stands ¢:Alay, to be supplied from 930 as the object of rapéAucev: ** multis iam 
solvit mutuum amorem mors uxoris.’’ This is hard indeed, and can scarcely 
be right. (B) Others retain woddots and read dduapra (so Prinz) or ddpapras 
(with Band Reiske). But rapédveev will then be ambiguous = abstulié or vires 
resolvit. If it = abstulit, woddots will be ‘dative of disadvantage’ wher 
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Ae) 


~ should expect a ‘genitive of separation.’ Another possibility (C) would be to 


read mwod\Gy and Sduapra or Sduapras: the sense would then be good, ‘‘ from 
many men already has death taken away (unyoked) their spouse”? or ‘‘ wives.”’ 
On the whole, however, I incline to the view of Canter and most recent editors 
(D), that we should read wodAods and dduapros. The change from moddois to 
wodXovs is very slight, and Sduapros has the authority of all the MSS. but B. 
The rendering will then be, ‘‘many a man already has death separated from 
his spouse.’? Tlapadtce, with the accus. only, occurs in 117 in the sense of 
‘‘set free,’’ ‘“‘release’’; but Sduapros in our passage is best taken as gen. of- 
separation with wapéAuvcev, not as depending on @dvaros. It must be admitted, 
however, that the reading in the text is ambiguous, and might perfectly well 
be translated, ‘‘ many a man already has the death of a wife unnerved.”’ But 
both (B) and (C) are liable to a similar ambiguity, owing to the double meaning 
of rapadvev. wapéAvoev: Matthiae for rapéduce, as the strophe (909) has a long 
syllable and syllaba anceps is not permissible here. 

936. Spws: cf. in English ‘‘though it doesn’t look so, I think so all the © 
same,’’ which at the same time shows how 8uws came to mean ‘‘neverthe- 
less.’? 

939. xpfv: Elmsley for xe}. The harshness of the combination is palli- 
ated in some measure by the metrical ictus. See note on 379. 

943. This line was rejected by Nauck (Eur. Stud. II. p. 80), who observes : 
‘¢Im dritten Verse erscheint repw»js als unpassend ; wenn Admet vorher gesagt 
hat, sein verédetes Haus sei ihm unertriglich, so kann er nicht fiiglich fort- 
fahren dass keine Anrede die er an jemand richte oder die an ihn gerichtet 
werde, sein Eingehen in das Haus zu einem ergétzlichem machen werde.’’ He 


‘conjectures that the line was interpolated in order to supply a finite verb to 


go with the participles wrpocerwy and mpocpnéels. Not conclusive: Admetus is 
thinking of the cheerful welcome which he used to receive from Alcestis, which 


‘might well be said to make his home-coming delightful. Nauck, great scholar 


though he was, was sometimes led by his love of verbal accuracy to sacrifice 
literary effect. 

947. yovvact: the epic form of the plural occurs in trimeters also in Hec. 
752, 839, Andr. 893, being required by the metre in all four places. 

948. «alwrovra: so the MSS. Wecklein (Jahrb. f. kl. Phil. Suppl. IX. p. 
171) would read wfrvovra. He lays it down as a principle that the ‘‘ forma 
rirvey aut metri causa poetae tragici eadem qua rlrrev usi sunt aut temperata 
cadendi significatione ut vel tarditatem vel decorem vel mollitiem depingat.”’ 
This rule is in general borne out by the usage; but he does not make it entirely 
clear that wlrrev is not sometimes employed ‘‘ temperata cadendi significa- 
tione.’?> To enforce the rule strictly he has to emend some ten passages. 
Hence I have not ventured to read mirvovra here against all the MSS. Seoaré- 
tw : this rare word (= désrova) occurs also in Med. 17, 694, 970; fr. 1182, 53. 
Sophocles has it twice, Aeschylus and Pindar not at all. 
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951. yapo: *> nuptiais.”® + weddimg feasts) Phe ber lee (tay cel an ttite neiliaha, 
‘“Cuzures,” is absurd. as Woolsey points oul, (edAdayer yeraeearAabete | (tit 
edd. from Monk down remark that dhs a a ation ol Naat Myre ddd 
yuvacxowAndns Spurdos. yrracwowANlys SOOUIR FA HO Ny ecpetieve tate, 

952. éavétopac: cf. Med. T4 ravra aaidar ddaredvnne aie qereae. Abeated lee, 
Andr. 201. The word is a very strong one, 

954. xvpet: Monk would read cupp, whieh would coutie dagee ae (AE cand 
T. 529). Hippol. 427 8r@ wapp, Which Monk compiaren, ta ditterent, bode 9 
‘¢ general relative condition with omitted de" (Mi and 7 BAO), ated tlie ete 
is true Of ére vedoy in 978 Of OUr play. Tar Ulver porranagtes tte Cbnes Heed: Athtned ine Treva 
particular enemies in mind, and so uses tho didlentive, Uh de wlth prtretrenied 
knowledge of human nature that tho poot repreneita Adiiestiin net betttetrd tig, 
not his own selfishness and cowardice, but the cunsmynencen tae whlede ih tris lead 
and will lead. 

960. xéStov: so the MSS. If the cosmprrntive im right, 200 t6Aed was trittet 
be understood. Cf. Andr. 639 f. xbdwv (wo Le 1! nil Blbieia, phhintan of, 
xépdiow Wecklein *) Bporois | rdenra xpnothy h varhy end winticinn | pap Aphw wena 
oOa:, and Hesych. xtduv- apeirroy, aiperwrepav. Voegeli eenejeedited ¢Aphian, 
which Wecklein approves 5 but there wececssva tr bas eee corkiin bestigith bh pep hlong, 
xépdwor in the tragedians. Verbaga we whembl trond rfphas, in dt, bee bhyhore 
%» with Blomfietd tcf. Mol. 5%, Aeseh, Irom, Wey; Dred trte Fire ovedyryya foyer, 
inclined to Lelev-: tah the MSA. are or A right. 

962 2. Fron ths ume Of tee ee Atpu Beet rephe bré thon taietr se 
a persons. stance 4. 2 ane Wt, % OVMTt, BATAD AEA ‘Fark mA Dy PynRes tan 
pevascws Fc: exe T1 aeresons Mnsher ay Hae bart pithy ya eat Spyeye bat ore. 
ogo. AS WA Lhe 47 ae BME Team Marl gre benan sAlppreqena VA ee yo! 


br the andenne cores ale Maier ep 6 geese AA ten nope ey 2 t 
Pavtax IV Lll -sar aay is ww fe7 eur 4 tot er “y yes Sak Ba AG wee 
WCl2 £2 Thrisa: igtuar se ~ 5. 

965-E ocsearsw wid none - 7 46 At Arden C apaneey tree pl 
étdur ——- fF le tilafeangniea ines V0 > er re 
BAIT. Wane R pil Qaeromeateane cee ce ner serge eee reyes eee ns 
Soa foe ogee Uaiest ote yr" ose Apert meg nat WEF 6 Yee 
ATBOSR Mie eR gL ne a se LT a 


SET rive v perce live . at eebersatet . Tee eo. cong nwel- in defile, t- e 


Fo (-Soac +k Gn IS 2 SO A BY Bo Pe a eyo a 
a Mae atlotend: wrlet Vet Jae cnt bertiaret FU esene ye nae Ue tip ¢ 
Hier! LI Wace tat ede eft oe Pea eet fag * wpoanet ri es 

Sese3. Core pstalsev Da ew cateland tr Ke ce Ye ‘1 ao, , 
Smeg OV eae Nee a ee ‘s ‘ 
BOS ne eee SR ye ne ee ne ve yee - 
Xeon swat rt ere oe te ee ye Ae tf » yg fat ¢ - > 
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pseudo-Orphic works current in later times was a treatise wept dapudxwy; see 
Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 748f. Note that the chorus here mention the Thracian 
Orpheus, and the Asclepiads, who probably had their origin in Thessaly (see 
Walton Cult of Asklepios pp. 18 ff.) and would naturally be familiar to the 
Thessalians of Pherae. ‘The poet is true to the local coloring. 

971. dvrirepdv: ‘Der Ausdruck ist hergenominen von den pcforduo, welche 
durch Einschneiden besonderer Wurzel und Pflanzen Arzneimittel bereiteten 
(Bauer-Wecklein). Cf. Andr. 120 ef rl coe duvalnay |-dxos rév ducdtrwr rbvwy 
tepuetv, Aesch. Ag. 17 dvrluodrov evréuvwy dxos, and the word dvrlropos. 

972 ff. For the sentiment, cf. the famous lines of Aeschylus quoted in the 
note on 424. In the MSS. édéciv» of 975 and forw of 974 have exchanged 
places, thus disturbing the responsion. The true reading was restored by 
G. A. Wagner. 

975. «Ave: Wecklein reads né\e, on the ground that «Ade» cannot be used 
of sacrifices. But the sacrifices were accompanied by prayers, and x\dey, like 
the English ‘‘hearken to,’? may be loosely used. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1064 xaxdy 
xdvet ppevav, which is nearly as bold an usage. 

976. pellov: Wuestemann compares Med. 630 ef 8° dds FAG Kéwpis, 627 
Zpwres twép uev Ayav édObvres. 

978. 5 tr veboq: Tobro dvayxacriuxwrata wpdrre. olov cal 6 “Ounpexds Zeds 
iwéxecrac TO THs “Avd-yens fvyp, add oF lav) éxivedoy rel- ‘od yap éudy wake- 
vd-yperov ovd' dmarnddy obd' dredetrnrov 5 Tt kev xepary xatavetdow schol. For 
the omission of &», see note on «upe?, v. 954. 

980. XartPors: L P have XadvBoor, but the responsion requires the shorter 
form. Cf. fr. 472, 5 runOetca dSoxds .. . XadtvBw werdéxe, Aesch. Prom. 712 A\aca&s 
5 yeupds of ocdnporéxroves | olxotot XddvBes, Sept. 711 f., etc. Hence the names 
xé\uBos and xdAuy for iren. See Xen. Anab. V. 5, 1 and Strabo XII. 19 
(549 M.). ov Bla: P has od Big (0 for C). olSapov: so La; the other MSS. 
have oldnpov. 

981. drordpov: this word seems to be drat eipyudvoy in this sense in classic 
Greek, but is not uncommon in late writers, esp. Diodorus. Earle compares 
Aesch. Prom. 18 ris dp80Bovhov Odudos alrupfra wat, and Jerram Tacitus 
Ann. XVI. 17 animo praeruptus. pébpos dwréropos in 1. 118 is slightly different, 
being more like the Homeric aimvs 8neOpos. 

983. kalo év: Nauck proposed xal oé y': but the preposition is often used 
with verbs of binding and loosing where it might be omitted. So Bacch. 444 
Kdbnoas év Secpotor wavdyjpov oréyns (cf. Heracl. 861), Hippol. 1244 é« decpar 
Audels (cf. fr. 128, 2). There may also be here the notion of catching one in 
a noose or net; cf. Herc. F. 153 ov év Bpdyos éXwv x.t.d. Hence there is not 
sufficient ground for altering the text. The schol. probably read é», for he 
SayS: Kal co obv mepryéyovev  "Avdynn, w "Adunre, ev dptxros Seopors. 

986. avw: this word seems pleonastic with dvdtes, and its position, too, 
is strange, as one would naturally take it with @@uévous. Earle proposes to 
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read Bpord», taking dvw as part of a gloss on dvdées. But why make a gloss 
on such a simple word? Vossibly we should read in 985 ov yap ov y' dies and 
retain dvw: cf. 853. The sense will then be: ‘for you, at least will not bring 
up the dead,’’ whatever Orpheus may have done. dvdtes may then be a note 
on dias... dvyw which has crept into the text. But, on the whole, I am inclined 
to believe dvw corrupt. Perhaps we should read dyav (with «dalwy), or dvaé, 
with a comma after ¢@uévous (cf. Soph. Phil. 150 wédov wddae pérnpd por Aéyers, 
dvat, and the like). 

989. oxériov: proleptic = els oxérov. The schol. absurdly takes it = védo: 
cf. Hesych. 8.v. oxérws and Il, VI. 24. Earle is probably right in holding that 
the figure is taken from the setting (or waning) of a heavenly body. The 
use Of atée» and ¢élvew in this figurative sense is very common. $0lvovcr: 
80L P; PivbGovce., the reading of the other MSS., is forbidden by the respon- 
sion (xéAevdor 1000). . 

982. The MSS. have 6avoie’ Zrra:, which in all but a is preceded by a xal. 
The old conjecture of Portus, ¢f\a 5° ér: xal Oavoica seems to me preferable 
to the more modern emendations ; gorac would be so apt to be supplied to show 
the construction, and the rc of 8’ ér< could so easily fall out. Next, I think, 
in order of merit is Prinz’s ¢lda 52 davoio’ ér' ~ora:, which palaeographically 
is very easy ; though it sacrifices the cal, which word improves the sense and 
has excellent MSS. authority. Nauck proposed @avoic’ és del, Wecklein Oavoica 
xetrat (cf. Soph. El. 1134 @avwy Exewwo). See also Sel. Conj. 

994. The extraordinary frequency of the metaphor of yoking with reference 
to the marriage relation is extremely noticeable in the Greek writers, and the 
same is true of the Latin, though to a less extent. I have noted over one 
hundred instances of the metaphor, and the number might easily be increased. 
A good parallel to the cases in the text is Ion 901 ta pe rAéxeor. . . efediw: 
cf. Troad. 671. «Atolats: here in its original sense (from xXl-vw) = rAdxean. 
‘* A rare usage, perhaps without nearer parallel than I. T. 857 segg. ’AxAdéws | 
és ktolav Aékrpwy | 56X¢ Br’ dyduav’? (Earle). In Pindar Pyth. IV. 133 dwé 
k\tovavy perhaps means ‘from their banqueting-couches,’? though some take 
k\torav = ** seats’? and others (with the schol. ad loc.) think it means ‘ tents.’’ 
But I know of no exact parallel to the passage in our text. 

997. Qcotcr 8° dpolws: a fine example of *‘ brachylogy.”’ 

1000. Soxplav xéd\evOov: the tomb of Alcestis was in a conspicuous place 
in the suburb (see note on 836), so that the traveller, as he climbed up the 
ascent, would see it from a distance and turn aside from the road into the path 
that led to it. On the situation of the ancient Pherac, see Bursian Geog. v. 
Griechenland I. p. 69; Wordsworth’s Greece ed. Tozer p. 302. 

1001. ésBalvwv: L P (with the schol.) have éxBalywy, which Usener (Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 139, p. 369) defends, on the ground that the words 1002-4 would be 
said after the person has seen the monument and as he is going back from the 
side-path into the main road, not when he first enters the path. This is not 
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at all conclusive; 7:s may refer to the towns-people and kin of Alcestis as well 
as to strangers ; and those acquainted with the tomb would naturally pay their 
greeting as they came in sight of the monument. Cf. Hel. 1165 f. & xaipe, Wat pos 
pri: éw e650 yap | apa, IIpwrei, o evex éuns mpoopyjoews: det 5€ a ekudy 
re kelowwy Sduous | Oeoxrdpevos wats dd wpogevvérw, watep. Moreover, the passages 
which Usener cites to support the construction «éAevOov éxBaivey (Kur. Bacch. 
554, Il. VI. 128, Od. XVIII. 206) are not one of them parallel, the preposition 
in all of them being not é« but card. I have not been able to find one example 
of d5dy or xéAevOoy éxBalvew in the sense which Usener would assign to it (the 
nearest approach being ravpw vdwos éxBalvovre in a late epigram, Adaeus in 
Anth, Pal. TX. 300). I suspect that xéNev@ov éxBalveey would have meant to 
Euripides ‘‘to overstep,’’? ‘stray beyond the path’’; cf. Her. F. 82 ws ovre 
yalas Spt Ay éxBaiuev \d6pa, Bacch. 1044 é&éBnpev * Acwwod pods. | 

1002. rpotOav’: wpotGavey or wpovGavey the MSS., but the responsion with 
991 requires the shorter form. 

1005. ¢Gpa:: so Monk; the MSS. have ¢jya. (Cf. atra above.) The 
word not merely = ‘‘ speeches,’’ but has a distinct religious sense, ‘‘ solemn 
addresses.’? Aeschylus uses the word of solemn song, Suppl. 663 ayvav 7 
éx oropatuy pepeo Ow phua piropdppryé. 

1006 ff. Exodos. Heracles returns from the left, leading the veiled Alcestis. 

1009. popdds: popdds all the MSS. but Z a, a blunder due to the frequent 
confusion between a long-tailed « and ap. tad omddyxvois Sew: cf. Theocr. 
VIL. 99 wacdds bwd orrdyxvowww Exe wbPov. Euripides uses orAdyxvoy no less 
than eleven times. Cf. esp. Med. 220, Hippol. 118. 

- 1O11. éyyts waperrds: so I. A. 465 wapwv éyyis, and in English ‘near 
at hand.’’ Qos: possibly we should read ¢iAov, ‘‘my friend’’=«cé. If pfos 
is retained éterd{ecGac will be passive, ‘‘ to be proved to be’’: see L. and S. 
s.v. IV. I know no other instance of this use of the verb in Euripides. If we 
read ¢ldov, éferdferGar will, of course, be middle, ‘‘ to question my friend.”’ 

1012. «mpoxelyevov: referring to the rpééeos of the body. 

1014. A line which does not belong here. See note on 778. 

1017. pev: so Banda; L.P have the one 3%, the other 8¢. ‘Id (ué») cum 
excidisset propter sequentis syllabae similitudinem, correctores addiderunt 64%, 
quod hic multo deterius est’’ (Hermann). 

1021. Opyxlas: Opyixas L P, on which [6@py:x]lous of 1 is a gloss. The metre, 
of course, demands Opyxlas (— UW —), not Ophixas or Oppxas. The variant arose 
from the correct spelling @PHIKIAC : see Meisterhans p. 50. For the genitive, 
see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 1119. 

1023. Note the euphemism, and the prayer added to avert evil conse- 
quences from the mention of possible misfortune. Cf. Heracl. 511, 714 and 
the like. 

1022f. In B this passage was copied with excessive carelessness. See 
App. Crit. 
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1024. wpoookciv: rpdcrodov L P, which gives equally good sense; but the 
infin. is more idiomatic. (Hermann observes, ‘‘in prima dipodiae arsi finalis 
syllaba longioris vocabuli, quae nullum accentum habet, non perite collocatur”? ; 
but to this rule there are very numerous exceptions, Cf. just below in 1027 
&tvov wévov, etc.) 

1027. wévov: so B. a has révwy (w for 0), L P révov. AS BL P have 
o in the ultima, and B a both have the final », révoy seems, on the whole, well 
accredited ; but wévov gives equally good sense. Certainty in such a case is 
scarcely possible, as the MSS. are so evenly balanced. [IIévoy is, of course, 
in apposition with dydva, and if we read wévov, d&o» would agree with dydva. 
I have preferred wévov, as being the difficilior lectio; but it may be a mere 
‘‘copyist’s error.’?> To be dogmatic in such cases is the sheerest folly. 

1029. ra... xodda rots vixdoww: & Very unusual order, doubtless adopted 
for metrical convenience, as well as to make xot¢a emphatic. Cf. Soph. Antig. 
710 &vipa . . . rd pavOdvew, Trach. 65 oé... 7d wh wiberOas. 

1031. BovddpBia: dyéAn Body schol. The word occurs also in I. T. 301, 
fr. 485. It is here used of cattle taken separately, not of whole herds; as 
Monk pointed out, Euripides obviously had Jl. XXIII. 259 ff. in mind in 
arranging the scale of prizes. 

1032. évruxévri: some take this as meaning ‘to me that chanced upon (the 
games).’ So the schol., who paraphrases by éred} éruxov éxetoe, 7d pev xepdalvey 
abrhy eikrees tyynoduny, Td 5¢ Goa aloxpdy. Others take évruxyéyr:= ‘that hap- 
pened upon (the prize)’; the sense being ‘since I had won her, I thought it 
disgraceful not to keep her. ? I incline to the former view, though some high 
authorities (among them England) prefer the other. 

1035. «Aowalav... Aapav : periphrasis for «cAéyas. 

1036. » : L P have 7’, the two letters being frequently confused in the 
MSS. A y and a » with one arm shorter than usual often look extremely 
alike in cursive writing. 

1037. dritwv: all the best MSS. have driud{wy, which the metre will not 
admit of. Fortunately, however, Cod. Harl. 5743 has the true reading. The 
MS. in question is of little value except in this passage, and I suspect that 
dritwy is a lucky guess rather than an independent variant. Scaliger proposed 
drifwy ex conj., not knowing that it stood in the Harleian. drizdfwy is merely 
a gloss which has displaced the word which it was meant toexplain. Cf. Suppl. 
19 vou arltovres Gedy, ib. 865 rdpxodvr’ dritwy, Rhes. 251, 327, etc. exOpotor: 
alcxpotow L P; but év aloxpotow riGels is weak and tautological after drigwy. 
Probably in an ancestor of Z P only poto.w was legible, and the gap was filled 
ata venture by some one. ‘‘ Matthiae é¢v aloxypoto.w referendum censet ad roxas, 
non quo uxoris sortem mihi turpem esse putem, ob ignaviam, quam pater Admeto 
exprobraverat. At de hac re ille, quum Herculi se expurgare vult, non cogitat”’ 
(Hermann). 

1038. 4a8Alov: so all the MSS. but a, which has d6Xlovs. A decision between 
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the two readings is very difficult. The order favors d@Alovs, but may be due 
to the exigencies of the metre. The weight of MSS. authority, on the other 
hand, favors d4@Alov, which is clearly the difficilior lectio. It has been suggested 
that d@Alov is due to some one who was offended by what seemed to hii to 
be the masculine ending of d6Xlous, not knowing that Euripides has a predi- 
lection for the two-ending declension of adjectives. But if so, why did he not 
at once read d@Alas ? ‘The slight rhyme d6Xlas réxas would hardly have deterred 
him. Hence, though not with great confidence, I have followed BLP. The 
tragedians use 46X:os freely both of persons and things. 

1039. xpoxeluevoy B P. Cf. 551 and 833, in both of which the MSS. have 
wpo- for zpoo- in this compound. The sense, of course, requires wpooxelyevor. 

1040. «t rov: L P have efxep, but the restrictive wep is not needed here. 
Perhaps efx® = erep was read by mistake for ef ¥ = ef rou. 

1045. p dvapvioys: so (except for the « subscript) Z P. a has pe peurtoys 
(with erasures above « and between yp and »), B ye uyprhoxes. To read ph pe 
pupvhoxes is, of course, impossible. Kirchhoff, Nauck, Weil, Bauer-Wecklein 
and Earle read ph 'né- peprtoxes xaxdyv. This is ingenious but not convincing ; 
as Leutsch has pointed out (Philologus XXIII. (1866) p. 27), the tragedians 
never elsewhere use the present puprioxw, and piprioxes kax@y sounds abrupt 
and almost discourteous. Probably in an ancestor of B the word dvapricys 
was 80 mutilated that only uv» or pryo was legible, and the gap was wrongly 
filled out. The reading of a looks like a conflation of pprfoxes and dvaprioys. 
Cf. uh)... wpoc0ys below. A long study of the question has convinced the 
writer that the testimony of LZ P is not only not to be despised, but is in many 
cases to be preferred to that of the other family. , 

1048. cupdopg: cupndopais a, but in speaking of a single misfortune the 
singular is more natural. 

1050. The edd. pass very lightly over this passage, which, simple as it 
seems, is in reality one of the most difficult in the play. To show how compli- 
cated the question of its syntax and interpretation is, I append a list of some 
of the possibilities that have been, or may be, suggested. The question centres 
about the meaning and use of ws and of xpérea. . 

A. The schol. paraphrases: xal ydp véa dalverar ws éx rijs éoOijros, which 
looks as though he read véa ydp, ws éoOFre xal xbopy, wpére, taking wpérec= 
‘“appears,’’ and so Woolsey. But véa xpéret, ‘‘she appears young,”’ is hardly 
classic Greek, and there is certainly nothing like it in the tragedians. The 
nearest approach to it that I can find is Aesch. Pers. 247 rotde yap dpdunpa 
gwrds Tlepocxdy wrpéree padetv, and even here the meaning ‘‘is conspicuous” or 
‘‘clear’’ has not quite passed into that of ‘‘seems,’’ as the addition of the inf. 
shows. Even in this construction ws is usually added; cf. Eur. Suppl. 1056, 
Soph. El. 664 wpére: yap ws t¥pavvos eloopar. . 

B. Another possibility is to assume the ellipsis of of0a with xpérea, ‘‘for she 
clearly is (rpére otca) young, to judge by her dress and ornaments.’’ Cf. Aesch. 
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Ag. 30 ws 6 ppuxrds ayyé&\kwy wpéwe: (‘‘ clearly announces’’) and the like. But 
I know of no example of this usage in Euripides. 

C. Again, we may take ws as post-positive with véa, “ for asa young woman 
(naturally would be), she is conspicuous by (or ‘¢iu respect to’’) her clothing 
and ornaiments.’? For the dative, cf. 512, Tel. 1204 “Awoddov, ws éoOArt duc- 
uippy mrpére, etc. Young woien, especially the unmarricd (Aristoph. Aves 
670), wore much jewelry, and Admetus, seeing the queen’s rich attire, would 
naturally suppose her to be young. 

D. Or, still taking ws as post-positive, we may construct wpére: ws véa, dcORre 
cal x6ouy, ‘‘she is clearly young (is conspicuous as young) by her dress and 
ornaments.’? The case would then be like Soph. El. 664 xpére ws ripavvos 
elcopay if the elcopay were omitted. But for this it will be hard to find a 
parallel, and I doubt whether it is possible. 

E. Or ws may be causal, ‘‘ for she is young, inasmuch as she is conspicuous 
by her dress and ornaments.”’ 

F. Or ws may be demonstrative, ‘‘for she is young; so conspicuous is she 
by her clothing and ornaments.”? Cf. Hippol. 1054 ws odv éx6alpw xdpa, El, 155, 
Aesch. Ag. 894, Soph. O. C. 1242, etc. 

G. Or we may take rpére as impersonal in its ordinary sense, ‘‘for she is 
young, as is in keeping with (beseems) her dress and ornaments.”’ 

H. Some would take-wpére as impersonal in the sense of ‘‘is clear,’’ ‘‘ for 
she is young, as is evident from her dress and ornaments.’’ This is not, I think, 
possible, as there seems to be no parallel for this use of rpére.. 

I. We might read »ég and render ‘for she seems like (resembles) a young 
woman, to judge by her dress and ornaments”’ ; but this would, I fear, imply 
doubt as to the reality of her youth! 

Explanations A, B, D, H and I we may, I think, dismiss, the first four 
as not borne out by Euripidean usage, and the last as inappropriate in sense 
and involving a change of the text. G, too, seems very dubious, as in classical 
Greek wpéwe is rarely, if ever, used tmpersonally with the dative of the thing 
(cases like Aesch. Ag. 462 ‘yuvaxds alyua mpérer... xdpw Evvaivéoa are, of 
course, not real exceptions, as there the inf. is really the subject of mpéret) ; 
though instances like fr. 292, 3 éav raidra rH vbow wpéwa, Cycl. 1387 pads yap 
éurodhpacw mpéret, Plato Rep. V. 459 E uso... wpérovres rots yeyvouévos ydpors, 
etc. are not uncommon (see Stephanus 8. v. rpérw). Nor do I believe that ws 
is causal, though I cannot give any very convincing reason for the disbelief. 
F is, I think, possible, though the demonstrative ws is very rare in Attic; but, 
on the whole, I strongly incline to explanation C, supported as it is by the 
analogy of 512, Hel. 1204, Aesch. Choeph. 11, Sept. 117, etc. The post-positive 
ws is surely unobjectionable, as it is common in the tragedians. There are 
thirteen cases at least in Aeschylus alone. Cf. Phoen. 628 doidos ws, Soph. Tr. 
T71 éxldvyns lds ws, Aesch. Choeph. 493 pedroi 5’ ws, Suppl. 863 exidva 5’ ws, etc. 
But I must frankly admit that the true syntax and meaning of the passage ~~ 
far from certain. Dogmatism in ench cages is mere folly. 
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1052. axpachvis: cf. Ilec. 537 xépys dxpacpres alua. Cf. also Soph. O. C. 
1147 (where it means ‘¢unscathed,’’ “safe’’), Aristoph. fr. 32 Kock, Lysippus 
fr. 9, ‘Thue. I. 19, 54 and 52, 25. The word is not rare in late writers. Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 566 has dxpatpvois: aBdAaBois, oiovel axnpopavois: Kip yap oO Odvaros. 
Suidas says dxpawpvés: Kxadapbv, byyddv, réd\ecov: Llesychius dxpacprhs: xadapés, 
axpiBys, ddnOys. Wither the meaning of ‘‘pure’’ or that of ‘‘safe’’ will suit 
our passage. Cf. Latin integer. 

1055. eloBficas: so elaéBno’ Bacch. 466, étéBnoe Hel. 1616, éuBioac Heracl. 
845, éuBiyoas Cycl. 467. The first aorist is therefore well attested for Euripides. 
All the MSS. but a have els @d\apov Bioas, which is clearly erroneous, as the 
anapaest in the fifth foot is not admissible. 

1056. émrerdpd: the most plausible explanation of this curious form is that 
of Brugmann (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1880 pp. 217 ff., Vergl. Gram. II. p. 962), 
that from the stem ¢p-y- ‘‘to bring" (I. E. bher-) were made forms after the 
analogy of Inuc (pp, ppés, ppyvat, Ppels). See Veitch 8.v. ¢péw for the Euripi- 
dean instances. The old derivation from mwpolyu is surely untenable. The 
simple verb probably never occurs (in fr. com. adesp. 489 Kock efo¢pes is to be 
read) except in grammarians. . 

1058. éd\éy§q: 80 all the MSS. but B (éAéyxy). The reading of B is prob- 
ably a mere blunder. The scribes constantly confuse and exchange the forms 
of the present, future and aorist tenses*; and here there is no reason for 
emphasizing the continuance of the action. 

1059. GAdAns: so L P, rightly. dddgos (so the other MSS.) is due to the 
influence of the following dative. For the phrase év deuvios witvey, cf. Hel. 
1099 & wrérvd 4 Slow év éxrpos wirves, and (in a different sense, of the sick 
Orestes) Or. 35 weowv év Senvlois xetrat, ib. 88 wécov xpdbvoy 5¢ deuvlas wérrwyx’ 
85e; (where perhaps we should read 3° év deyviors). 

1063. «mpos nr€ac: England; mpoojotac L, xpoojite P, rpoojita, the other 
MSS. Hesychius has mpooyjxrac> mpocdoxe, which gloss Nauck refers to this 
passage (Hur. Stud. II. p. 85), though he does not venture to decide whether 
we should read the third person here or the second in Hesychius. He doubts, 
however, the genuineness of the lection, for the reasons that neither wrpoo#iypac 
nor any other form of mpogetoxw occurs elsewhere (though, as he points out, 
nixro and elxro are attested for Homer, and juxrac for Nicander Theriaca 658), 
and that the juxtaposition of constructions so different as {06° Zyovo’ and mpoc- 
qéacis harsh. The true solution of the difficulty is, I believe, that the words 
are wrongly divided in the MSS. ; mpdés is an adverb, as in Hel. 962 xal awpds 
a@oov, ib. 110, Or. 622, Phoen. 611, Heracl. 641, Aesch. Choeph. 293, etc. As 
to the change of construction, it is not harder than many in Euripides, and 
besides is softened by the kai mpés. 

1065. php Ags ppnpévov: see Otto Sprichworter s. v. vincere. 


* See Wecklein Beitraige zur Kritik des Euripides p, 522f. for a list of mistakes of this 
class. 
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1067. @Oodot: a very expressive figure. Cf. Pherecrates fr. 115 K. and the 
parallels cited by Kock ad loc. Soph. Aj. 206 has Oodep@ xetrac xeon voonoas 
of the mad Ajax. See also Aesch. Prom. 883 @odepoi Adyor (with Wecklein’s 
note) and Hesychius 8. v. QoAdcac. 

1068. mnyal: cf. Herc. F. 99, 450, 1855; Aesch. Prom. 404, Ag. 852, Soph. 
Antig. 803, and esp. Trach. 852 &ppwyev raya Saxpdwv. The figure is that of 
a spring suddenly bursting forth and sweeping down in a torrent. rAvpov: 
Band P have rAjpov, but the metre requires the form with w. So Andr. 348 
© TAhpwy ey (at the end of a trimeter) ; cf. Soph. O. C. 185. 

1071. Aris ely: Sorts el c¥ the MSS. The edd. from Hermann down have 
seen that an address in the second person, ‘‘ whoever you are,”’ is out of place 
here. Hermann proposed éorts eloc, ‘* whatever one shall come,’’ whether a 
hostile or a friendly deity. See Sel. Conj. for other suggestions. I suspect 
that Euripides wrote 7jr«s ely (see M. and T. 555). The emendation is palzo- 
graphically easy, as a carelessly written H often looks extremely like CY in the 
MSS. ; and ars wor ef od in 1062 would help to facilitate the change. ‘Then 
some ‘intelligent reader,’ noticing that aris ef od would include only women, 
changed 77s to doris. 

1072. adore ofv: lackingin Z P. In P some one has added éx Geod ex conj. 

1073. wopetcoar: cf. wopetoas in 444. 

1074. The words xal... xdpcv seem tame, but probably no change should 
be made. xal co: rivd' éwbpouy av xdpw has been conjectured, but el yap... 
elxov is a wish, not a condition. 

1077. twépBadAX : so Monk, irépBaX a. The aorist imv. with u} in pro- 
hibitions does sometimes occur in poetry (M. and T. 260), but as it is rare and 
one A of irépBadr might so easily be lost, Monk’s conjecture is probably right. 
irépBaw, the reading of the other MSS., would mean ‘transgress,’’ ‘ err,’’ 
which is much less appropriate here than ‘‘ go to excess.”?’ IN might easily 
come from a carelessly written AA; or, aS Earle observes, drépBaw may be 
due to the influence of rapacvety just below it. 

1078. Cf. Terence Andr. 307 facile omnes, quom valemus, recta consilia 
aegrotis damus. © 

1079. wpoxérrots: ‘‘a metaphor taken from clearing ground’? (Earle). — 
The text of 1080, 1081 and 1085 I have given according to Galen, De plac. 
Hipp. et Plat. pp. 388, 394 Mueller; for the MSS. variants, see App. Crit. 
The most noticeable difference is in 1085, where Galen reads 78doxe (our MSS. 
of Euripides having #8¢ co): cf. Photius #Bdoxe- dxudfe, Macedonius in Anth. 
Pal. VI. 30 xaxod 5° éxt yipaos uty | dd\dAuTos HBdoxe . . . wevln, A harder 
question is whether in 1080 we should read étdyec with Galen or w éfdye: with 
the Euripidean MSS. In Suppl. 79 and Jon 361 we have the pronoun; but 
that fact does not prove that Euripides used it here, where it can so easily be 
supplied from the context. Moreover, ‘‘ Porson’s rule’’ (see note on 671) if 
strictly interpreted favors é{déye: and as Galen’s MS. of the Ai seems 
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to have been better than ours (witness 7#Bdoxe just below), I have adopted 
that reading. 

1086. The xpévoy just below xpévos of 1085 looks suspicious, and Nauck 
conjectured dp0as Aéyos dy. But the threefold repetition (xpévos — xpdvov — 
xp6vos) inay be intentional, to increase the emphasis ; and probably no change 
should be made. . 

1087. véov yduou +680 the MSS., but Schmidt’s emendation véoc ydyor wd0ou 
is almost certainly right. Some early scribe simply exchanged the endings of 
véot, yduor and wéfou, one of the commonest kinds of error in copying. Euripides 
often uses the plural ydpor of a single marriage. 

1088. otk av wopnv: cf. the English ‘*I wouldn’t have thought that 
of you.”’ 

1089. A difficult place. The text followsa; B has ynpeton déxos, while 

L FP show the curious variant yxpedes udvos. Monk read ynpevoes pbvos, which 
gives good sense (cf. Soph. O. T. 479), though pévos is somewhat pleonastic. 
But, if I mistake not, uévs is part of a gloss on ynpetoca or ynpedoy. A much 
stronger case may be made out for the reading ynpedces Aéxos: xnpedeas and 
xnpeboec will then be different mistakes for ynpebces, and Aéxos ‘‘accus. of 
specification ’’ with the verb, ‘‘remain widowed as to your couch.’’? But in 
that case Aédxos is otiose, and could well be spared. Kirchhoff and Earle read 
xnpeton: but the middle does not occur elsewhere in Aeschylus, Sophocles 
or Euripides, and I doubt if it is to be found in any good wfiter. On the 
whole, it seems best to read xnpetoe Aéxos, making Aéxos the subject, ‘ will 
your couch remain empty’’? Cf. Od. IX. 123f. ddnN 9 7 (8c. vioos) .. . dvdpap 
xnpever, and the English ‘‘ widowed couch.’’ So 862 x#pwy perdd6pwr. The 
reading xypeton may be due to iotacism, or be the work of some one who took 
xnpedoe to be second person and preferred the form in -y. (It is just possible 
that xnpeice, Aéxos and pdvos are all glosses, and that the true reading was dAN 
dvev xolrys (or Aéxrpwr) pevets, or something of the sort.) 
_ 1094. This line has been much tortured by the critics. The MSS. have 
the reading in the text (except that B has caddy and l xadetv), which I believe 
to be correct without any change at all. There is, of course, an ellipsis of 
tcOc: whwore needs no alteration (see M..and T. 688 for other cases of nu} with 
a participle after ofa in Oratio Obligua). The construction is exactly like that 
in Soph. Antig. 1063 ws wh ‘prodjowy toh Thy éuhy Ppéva, except that to@ is not 
expressed. In L the first hand has written f¢@ above ws to show the ellipsis, 
and the schol. says fo@c pndéwore xadéowv pe vuudlov. For emendations that 
have been suggested, see Sel. Conj. The passage is a good example of the 
way in which a perfectly sound text has sometimes been tampered with. 

1095. émyveo’: for this use of the aorist, see M. and T. 60. So Med. 707, 
I, A. 440, Herc. F. 1285, Or. 1672, Phoen. 771, Soph. Aj. 536, El. 1322, etc. 
The usage in the case of this verb may fairly be called a settled idiom of 
the language. 
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1097. yevvaiwv: so Ba, yevvalav L P, yevvalws Lenting. I have retained 
yevvalwy with Hermann; cf. Hippol. 409 é« yevvalwy Séuwy. . The phrase rivde 
yevvalay could only mean ‘‘this high-born lady,’’ an epithet which could not 
fail to arouse curiosity when applied to a slave; but Admetus shows no 
surprise. 

1098. avropar: so LP, rightly. The other family have airodpa, obviously 
a gloss on the rarer and more distinctively poetic word. The substitution was 
aided by the resemblance in form between the two words. Cf. Suppl. 279 xpés 
oe yeveddos... &vroua, Heracl. 226. 

1100. Cf. Rhes. 596 \ury xapdlary Sedr7ypévor. 

1101. és Séov w. x.: acurious phrase. The meaning seems to be, ‘‘ perhaps 
the kindness (or ‘‘ favor’) may result advantageously ’’ (or ‘‘ opportunely ?’). 
Bauer-Wecklein render és déo» *‘ wie es soll, zum guten.’’ Earle and others take 
it = és xa:pdv, which is supported by cases like Soph. Antig. 386, O. T. 1416, 
and by the analogy of é» déovrr, Herod. I. 119 és déov éyeyévee and 186 és déov 
édéxee yeyoréva: are disputed, some rendering és déov ‘as it should be,’ others 
‘opportunely.’ The difference, however, is not great. Cf. also Demos. IV. 14 
els Sdov Aéyoucw, ib. XX. 41 els Séov Se viv yéyovey airg@ 7d... AaBety... Thy 
ar decay. 

1102. ph "AaBés: on this aphaeresis see Christ Metrik? pp. 34 ff. The MS. 
variants here are due in part to a misunderstanding of it. Tyrwhitt restored 
the true reading. 

1105. a@pe.: so the first class. 8pa of L P is probably a gloss. Euripides 
uses d6pety some fifteen times. 

1107-8. Nauck rejects 1108 (which is not in the text of B, but has been 
added in the margin by the first hand), and 1107 as well. He deems the whole 
of 1107 corrupt except xpoduplay, which word he holds to be a variant of wl@ov 
pévoy (Hur. Stud. IL. p. 83f.). This seems quite needless. The omission of 
1108 in B does not prove very much, as that MS. is written ‘‘unsaglich fliichtig”’ 
(Wilamowitz) and abounds in slips. 1107 is intentionally vague, ‘I, too, 
have some secret knowledge that leads me to show this eagerness (for you to 
receive her).’’ Heracles in this scene is paying back Admetus for the double- 
entendres of 513 ff. Though the vengeance is comic and harmless, the king 
does not escape unpunished for his deceit. «dyw implies that it is now Heracles’ 
turn. There is no ground for any change. oets: see Christ Afetrik? p. 26 
(§ 36) and Wecklein Cur. Epigr. pp. 53 ff. 

1112. Soxet: so LZ P; Bove the other MSS. The use of the impersonal 
verb without a dative, seeming unusual, led to the emendation Bov’rAa. So often 
in the MSS. doxe? has been changed to doxe?ts or déxez. See Jebb on Antig. 1102. 
Sépous: so the Venetian copy of L; déuos of the other MSS. is clearly due to 
Sduoes in 1110. 

1115. pévy: pédvou Nauck, which is undeniably ‘neat’; but probably 
change is unnecessary. 
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1117. wporetvat: mporelver L P, wpbreve a. Oryetv: Olyev the MSS. as 
usual (@lye a). mporetvac was proposed by Elmsley ez conj., and is confirmed 
by B. ‘* Nam et aoristus accommodatior est praesente (i.e. the act is momen- 
tary), et ex ea Scriptura intelligitur unde rpéreve et Olye venerint’’? (Hermann). 
mpotelvey is due to the wish to have the other verb in the same tense as the 
(supposed) present @lyev. 

1118. xaparopdav: so Lobeck; xaparéum the MSS. Mr. Brennan (Class. 
Rev. VII. pp. 17 ff.) has defended the reading of the MSS. on the ground that 
xaparouay ‘is in reality ridiculous, for Perseus was a model of courage.”’ 
But surely the most courageous man would be justified in using caution under 
such circumstances. As another has well said (Class. Rev. VII. p. 204), ** the 
attitude of Admetus is the real point of the comparison. He is unwilling to 
look at the stranger for fear he should be attracted by her beauty and so even 
for a moment false to his wife’s memory; and in thus standing with hand 
outstretched but averted face (raira Aéyee dwreorpaypévos schol.), he is like 
Perseus, who dares not with all his courage look at the features which turned 
beholders into stone.’? The elision of the dative « in tragedy has been almost . 
universally given up by scholars, and all cases where it seems to occur are 
capable of easy emendation. See Jebb’s critical note on Soph. O. C. 14386, — 
Cf. Rhes. 586 xph xaparopety time, and Troad. 564, Phoen. 606, where xaparépos 
is used. For the Gorgon simile, cf. Orest. 1520, Herc. F. 990, Phoen. 455. 

1121. wpds atrfv: B has wrpds, the other MSS. 3’ és. Euripides uses both 
wpés and els (és) with BAérev: but as when the imperative BA4fo» is used in this 
way the conjunction is almost always omitted (cf. 390, Hel. 1442, Heracl. 225, 
Herc. F. 1227, I. A. 1238; I. A. 320, etc.), I have followed B.* 

1123. rl Aw: soL P. The other class has \etoow (Aedow B), which Earle 
reads, changing AeJdcow in the next line to \éfw. But cf. Hec. 488, Cycl. 375 
w Zeb, rl \é€w, Hel. 483, and the like; and for \éfw in 1124 there is no MS. 
authority. It seems more likely that the reading Aeboow in 1123 is due to the 
influence of the Aebcow just under it in 1124. Nauck would read ¢doya for 
Oaipa, on the ground that ‘‘statt des unverhofften Wunders muss man eine 
unverhofite Erscheinung erwarten.’? He compares Jon 1395 ri d97a ddopa roy 
dvekriorwy dpa; Or. 879 dp 5° Bedwrov ddou, 6 whror wdedov. Add I. A. 1585 
dehrrov eloddvres éx Oedv rivos | Pdou. But, as Nauck himself points out, the 
phrase @aiu’ 4é\mrirrov occurs in Soph. Trach. 673, a play which shows a strong 
Euripidean influence. Moreover, a general term like @aiua may include an 
‘tunverhofite Erscheinung’’ as well as any other form of prodigy. In Or. 879, 
the very passage quoted by Nauck, B has @adua, and in J. A. 1581 we have 
Gaiua 5° hv alpvys épav just before the ¢dcya is mentioned. Hence, though the 
emendations are plausible, I am inclined to believe that no change is necessary. 
gacpa would hardly have been used here unnecessarily when it occurs just 


* See on the other side Wecklein Beitrdge zur Kritik des Euripides p. 538. 
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below in 1127. — Dobree punctuates o @eoi, rl défw Gad’ avédmictov robe; 
yuvaixa Nevoow x.T.d., Which may be right. 

1125. ‘All the MSS. except a (which has 7) read #, and all except P 
(which has éuwrdhoce) have éxrdAjooe. Nauck and Prinz suspect the words 
éxwAjoce xapd, the former on the ground that the ideas expressed by éxrAjaocev 
and xapdé are not congruous. [ut surely if one can say éxwAayjvac xapa 
cf. Aesch. Choeph. 231) or adorn (cf. Soph. Trach. 626), the expression yapa 
éxadjooe Ted Ought to be both possible and natural. So in English we can 
say ‘joy crazes a man’ as well as ‘a man is crazed with joy.’ On the other 
hand, the simple genitive @eot is certainly hard. If it is possessive, ‘some 
delusive joy of the divinity,’ it is ambiguous, and if it is a genitive of source 
we miss some verb indicating motion or origin. Should we not insert one letter 
and read yw é« e006? This seems better than to escape the difficulty by altering 
xapé to xdpis with Kvicala (Studien zu Euripides IL. p. 36)’ (Ed. in Harvard 
Studies VII. p. 220). Since the above was written, I find that Buecheler pro- 
posed yw éx GeoG many years ago (on quite different grounds) ; and the conjecture 
therefore belongs to him. His reason for making it was that 6eoi, Ged», etc., 
when synizesis occurs, are almost always, if not always, preceded by a long 
syllable. The conjecture is thus confirmed by evidence of another kind. 

1126. Radermacher’s &\\y for d\\d improves both sense and metre so 
much that I have ventured to receive it into the text. The caesura between 
the conjunction d4)\\d and the clause with which it belongs seems very clumsy. 

- 1127. +68: so Herwerden; 7 is, of course, understood. For the ellipsis, 
cf. Iph. T. 67 Spa, uddooou wh tis év orlBy Bporav. 145° eicopS of Band 160° 
of most MSS. will then be different attempts to supply the verb. For x74 with 
the subjunctive after do and olda, see M. and T. 366. Kirchhoff thinks 8pa 
ve a gloss, and that uw 7s has come by a ‘‘copyist’s error’? from dAN # re 
(i.e. MHTI from AAAHTI). Hence he would read adn’ 4 re pdopa veprépwr 
765° elcopS; One might also think of uh veprépwr ri ddoua y elvopd rbde (M. and 
T. 264 ; cf. v. 315) or uh veprépwv me Pdoua viv 765° eicopS, which would account 
better for the addition of Spa ye: but, on the whole, I prefer the reading in 
the text. 

1128. ‘‘ Mediums’ seem to have been in ill repute in ancient times as 
well as in modern. 

1130. réxynv: so the MSS. The sense will then be ‘‘ that you disbelieve 
your good fortune,’’ which seems apposite enough, as Adimetus has just asked 
doubtingly, ‘‘do I really behold my wife, whose funeral I was holding just 
now?’? I cannot see why Reiske’s emendation zvyy is at all necessary. 
‘ Aliud est non fidere sorti, quod est instabilem futuram putantis: de qua 
re hic non est sermo; aliud non credere verum esse, quod accidit. De eo hic 
solo agitur ’? (Hermann). 

1135. As to envy felt by the gods, Wecklein aptly compares Herod. III. 
40, VII. 46, V. 21. Do the words of Heracles also convey a gentle hint that 
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it is time to thank him and his divine parent? At all events, the promptness 
with which Admetus turns to him is noticeable. 

1137. olrveas: this, the reading of B, is certainly right, as the metre 
requires the antepenult to be long. The phrase 6 gurevcas (giricas) rarjp is 
a favorite one with the tragedians; cf. J. A. 1177, Soph. O. 7. 793, 1514, etc. 

1138. rap dvdpOwoas: réu’ wpbwoas L P (av lost after au). In LZ the 
second hand has tried to fill out the line by reading rdyd y. Cf. Suppl. 1227 
ad yap  avopbots. 

1140. Satpdvev ro xuplw: so the schol.,aandd. BL P have dauusbywy re 
xoipdvy. Those who retain xoipdyy take dalyovss in the sense of ‘‘ departed 
spirits,’? manes, comparing 1003 and Hesiod Op. 121 rot pew daluovds elor. .. 
éxOdol. That daluwy sometimes has this sense cannot be denied; but, as Weil 
points out, ‘‘tous les morts ne s’élevaient pas au rang de daluoves, qui était 
reservé & une minorifé privilégiée.’’ To this privileged minority Alcestis would 
belong; but surely no unprejudiced person on hearing the phrase dacubrywy 
xolpavos would ever think of Thanatos. He would naturally suppose that Zeus 
was meant, or if the connection showed that daiu5ywy meant ‘‘ departed spirits,’’ 
that Pluto was in the speaker’s mind. Those who believe that in this play 
Hades and Thanatos are identified, find support for their theory in this pas- 
sage; but see note on 1. 261. Moreover, as Jerram points out, an attributive 
genitive, like daiuévwy, usually has the article when the other noun has it, so 
that we should expect rd» daiusrwr if we accept.r@ xoipdvy. On the other hand, 
if we read daiusvwv rp xuply, ‘‘ with that one of the divinities who had her in 
his power,’’ all is clear and simple. There is no need of interpreting with 
Matthiae daluou éexelvy ds xbptbs dort Tovrou, Tot dvd-yew rods TeOvnxéras, Or With ~ 
Hermann daubrwv rp rod fav 7 wh Gv xuplwy: with xvply, adrijs or THs yuvacds 
is to be understood. The use of the article and the order of the words are just 
what we should look for if the adj. xuply is used ; dacubvwy, too, has its ordinary 
sense, and, in short, all is plain and regular. I cannot doubt for an instant 
that xuply is the true reading. See on this whole passage Lessing De Mortis 
apud veteres figura p. 19; Robert Thanatos p. 35. ~ 

1132 ff. A clumsy device for explaining the silence of Alcestis. The poet 
obviously did not wish to have more than two speaking actors on the ‘‘stage”? 
at once; a fact which would mark the play as early even if we did not know 
its date. 

1145-6. amply av addayvlonracr: i.e. ‘‘ before the consecration to the powers 
of the lower world, which has been laid upon her, has been taken off.’ Cf. 
vv. 75-6. ddayvifev is very rare in classic writers, if not indeed dat elp. 
Suidas defines dgooid by ddayritw. 

1150. rupdvvw: so B PL; rupdvvov a l. Euripides often uses répavyos as 
an adj., e.g. Hippol. 843, Med. 957, Andr. 3, etc. 

1153. Spdépov: Wilamowitz’s brilliant emendation for d6u0v of L P (which 
reading is also mentioned by the schol.). 0666» of B is probably a gloss on 
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Spbuov: while wéda of a is doubtless an emendation made by some one who 
had in mind Hec. 939 f. éret vdormov | vais exivnoev 55a and the construction 
wé6da Balvev (El. 94, 1173). The figure in @ os dpduov is that of a ship making 
her “‘run’”’ (cf. Hel. 1080 véws dpéyos, etc.), so that the meaning is, ‘may your 
return home be safe and speedy.”’ 

1154. wdoy + : 80 a (except that the « is omitted, as usual). The other 
MSS. have waor 7’, but rdoy must be right, as the 7 shows; for the adj. must 
belong with the following word. terpapxla: Anpocbévns Pitewmixots. rerrdpwv 
pepay byvrwy ris OerraXdlas Exacrov pépos terpas éxadetro, Kadd prow ‘EdAduxos év 
rots Gerradcxots : Svoua Sé dno elvac rais rerpdoe OerrantGriv, POwdriv, Wedacy- 
Griv, “Eorwuari. xal "Apirrorérns dé év ry Kowy Oerraddv wodirela eri ’Adeva 
ro Iléppou dippiobal pyc els 5’ polpas thy Oerradlav. ... Ore 5é Pl\uwros xad’ 
éexdorny rovrwy T&v poipay Apxyorra xaréoryce dednAwKacw AdrAoe TE Kai Ocdrouros 
éy rq #3’ (Harpocration ; cf. Photius and Suidas s.v. rerpapxig). Nauck would 
read rerparréd\ea:, as the tragedians do not elsewhere use rerpapyla and the 
mention of a rerpapxla in Thessaly in the heroic age is an anachronism. But 
I suspect Euripides did not think of this point. Does not Shakespeare make 
Hector quote Aristotle? It looks as if the use of the word ‘‘tetrarchy ’’ for 
a political division of a country originated in Thessaly ; and if so, Euripides 
is probably using the technical Thessalian word. | 

1157. peOnppdopecba: cf. Aesch. Prom. 313 xat peOdppooat rpdrous | véous. 
Wakefield and Earle conjecture peOwpulopecba, which is very elegant; but there 
seems to be no convincing reason for the change. 

1158. cbruvxdv dpvfcopar: the typical instance of this construction; see 
M. and T. 910, and cf. Or. 1581. 

1159 ff. These lines occur also at the close of the Andromache, Bacchae, 
Helena and (with a change in the first line) Medea. 


METRICAL APPENDIA. 


“As might be expected from its early date, the Alcestis shows a relatively 
strict metrical treatment. ‘This is true both of the iambic trimeters, which 
have comparatively few (about fifty) cases of resolution, and of the logaoedic 
verses, which show very close responsion and very few irregular resolutions (see 
Rumpel Die Auflésungen im Trimeter des Euripides in Philologus XXIV. pp. 
407 ff.; K. F. Mueller De pedibus solutis in dialogorum senariis Aesch. Soph. 
Eur. ; "the appendix to Earle’s Alcestis, and Groeppel De Euripidis versibus 
logaoedicis p. 91 f.). 

In the schematization of the lyric metres I have not followed any one 
authority to the exclusion of others. In his metrical schemes of the play 
(in vol. III. of the Kunstformen) J. H. H. Schmidt pays, as usual, too much 
attention to mere outward symmetry, and cannot be implicitly trusted. More 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, is the treatment of Rossbach-Westphal in the 
third edition of their Griechische Metrik. I have also found Christ’s Metrik 
and Gleditsch’s Metrik (in the 2d vol. of I. Mueller’s Handbuch d. klass. Alt.- 
Wiss.) of great service. Of course, many different arrangements and schemes 
are possible, and no single one will meet the approval of all scholars. I have 
adopted in part the notation employed by Schmidt, as his system, thanks to 
the admirable way in which it has been presented, is now in vogue in this 
country. 


- METRES OF THE PLAY. 


1-27 iambic trimeters. 
28-37 anapaestic system. 
38-76 iambic trimeters. 
77-85 anapaestic system. 
86-92 = 98-104 logaoedic : — 
= 98 Uw | Lult 


u | 4 (troch. dim. cat. with anacrusis). 
87 = 99 — | 2 U | =a v, | 4 v, | aA ee es 66 és 6¢ 
88=100 7 VO { 4uU | 4 wu | + (First Glyconic). 
89=101 74 >[ 4 4U|[4uu |< (log. tetrap. cat.). 
90 = 102 VU 7 Lul|ltuvu | + (log. trip. cat. with anacrusis). 
91—108 —|] UU | 4ZuUWU |Z | 4 (Syne. log. tetrap. cat. with anacrusis). 


92-104 4 >| 2uU 44] + (syne. troch. dim, cat.). 
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93-97 = 105-111 (anapaestic systems). 

112-121 = 122-131 (logaoedic) :— 

112 == 122 S14 7uUf{tZ|+4vu | + (syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
113 =123 2G | ~u |Z | + (syne. troch. dim. cat.).* 

114124 4 >| 4 Uo | 4 (log. trip. cat.). 

115=125 47 UY | Ltuy | a (log. trip. cat.). 


116 = 126 — | UW | # (log. dip. cat. with anacrusis). 

W7=127 4 >[4 4G | {+ (Second Pherecratean). 
118=1285[4U0[4uU|GuUU|  (troch. tetrap. cat. with anacr.). 
19=1299—[4U;/4uUf4uf~ se © & we 


120-21 = 130-31 4 VUJ[ ZuUV{[ZuUVUIZvuILZ| # (syne. log. hexap. cat.). 
132-5 anapaestic system. 
(See also Rossbach-Westphal Griechische Metrik pp. 494-6, 165; J. H. H. 
Schmidt Kunstformen d. Gr. Poesie vol. III. pp. II-III.) 
136-212 iambic trimeters. 
213-225 = 226-237 logaeodo-trochaic : — 


2138 = 226 VU [14] 24U]~4, —]42U/+4u | (two troch. tripodies cat., 
the first syncopated, both with anacrusis). 

214=227 V| 2ul4ul[tu|uv%, —vl]—Y¥|~+4u | +z (two troch. 
dims. cat., the first syncopated with anacr.). 

216 = 228 —| 2UuWV | 4uU|~4v | M (First Glyconic with anacr.). 


216 =229 4“ VU | —2 | 4 | + (First Glyconic).t 

217 =230 4 UL | 4 1 |t4|-— (First Pherecratean). 

218=231 44 |42 0/4, +U|~+Zv | 4 (two troch. trip. cat.). 

219 = 232 J | Lu] ASa([+4u| 4, 4+uulZul| + (troch. tetrap. 
cat. with anacr. + First Pherecratean). 

220 = 233 v | 4 u | 4 (troch. monom. cat. with anacr.). 


221=2338b —| 4U[4Y¥|4U(|4S|]+4u | ~ (troch. trim. cat. with 
anacr.). 

222= 234 Ul tu |[tZuU[Zul[ZuU Ii | 4 (syne. troch. trim. with 
anacr.). 

223 = 235 4 U | 14 | 4 (syne. troch. trip. cat.). 

224 = 236 VU | —vUY | —vUY | —_—Y | _Z (log. tetrap. cat. with anacr.). 


225 = 237 UUW | Zuv | +u [Z| + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 
(See also Rossbach-Westphal pp. 286-7 ; Schmidt pp. IV-V; Christ Metrik? 
p. 629.) 
238-43 anapaestic system. 
244-47 = 248-51 : — 
244 — 248 74 VY | SJuy | tu | a (log. tetrap. cat.). 


* Often called Ithyphallicus. 

t The irrational long in the second foot (va aren | pov) of 216 is highly suspicious, as the 
antistrophe has 4 V. Schmidt and Rossbach-Westphal read ¢7é\ov, which, however, does 
not seem to be used in this sense, Groeppel reads depyv Body in 229. 
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245=249 -UvG|[4444,]/ ZUuU | Zu fU| 4 (syne. log. trip. + First 

Pherecratean). 
246 = 250 

a7 == 251 iambic trimeters. 

252-8 = 259-65 iambo-logaoedic : — 

262 = 259 UV | 2Ul|ZuYv | + wv | + (Second Glyconic with anacr.). 

2538 = 260 VU | ZU [Z| + (toch. trip. cat., syncopated, with anacr.). 

254=261 V4 [uUGZuUIeotzlut ZLLGLL Z| £ (two iambic 
dims., the second syncopated).* 

255 = 262 G—| 4 [4,|/— vu | — & (syne. log. trip. + Adonic). 


256 = 263 4 UWL |42u |i4 | + (First Pherecratean). 
257-8 = 264-5 iambic trimeters. 

266-72 logaoedic : — 

26 Guul|lZuuleZ| + (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 
267 44 |4uU|+4u | 4 (troch. dim. cat.). 

268 — uu | 14 | + (sync. troch. trip. cat.).t 


209 VU | ZU [| +4>|+Zu] 4 > (troch. dim. with anacr.). 

270 4 uw | Luu | 4 (log. trip. cat.). 

271 — 4u | —+ | —~ | — (amapaest. tetrap. cat.). 

272—| Zu /(4Zvu/[_GZuvtl uv {e4| # (syne. troch. trim. cat. with 
| anacr.). 


(See also Rossbach-Westphal pp. 494-5; Schmidt pp. VI-VII.) 
273-9 anapaestic system. 
280-392 iambic trimeters. 
393-403 == 406-415 dochmiac-trochaic : — 
3938 = 406 VU so LU — | LU | 4 u | 4 (dochmius + troch. trip. cat.). 
394=407 U[ 4uU|4uU|+4u | + (troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
395 = 408 U U UV 4 u — (dochmius). 
3896 = 409 VU | 4u [Z| 4 UI & (syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
397 = 410 > UV Uv + > — (dochmius). 
398=411 U[ JuUu] 4 vw | & (log. trip. cat. with anacr.). 
399= 411 b—| VUv[+4vu |x (troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 
400=412 VU [| Zuvl[4vul[v4,|4u]4u |v ~ (syne. log. trip. with 

anacr. + sync. troch. tetrap.). 


401=4138 U | 2U [4] 4 © (syne. troch. trip. with anacr.). 

402=—414 4 UG |Z UI[~+4 (log. trip. cat.). 

408= 415 4 VU l[4u|UY4, 2ZUuU|[4uU] Zu (two log. trips., the first 
sync.). 


416-34 iambic trimeters. 
436-444 — 445-454 logacedic — 
435 = 445 4 UT | 4 une | & (log. trip. cat.). 


* This line may also be regarded as an iambic tetrameter catalectie. 
t May also be taken as an Adonic. 
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436 = 416 —| 4 VU] tu] Zu | 4» (log. tetrap. with anacr.). 
4387 = 447 VU | Zuv[tZuf[tZvu | (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
438-9 = 448-9 —|] A2UU |] 4ZuuUI{UY|Y4%, | 42uUV][ Zu [Z| + (two 


sync. log. tetrapodies, the first with anacr., the second catalectic). 
440 = 450 47 UT | — uu | (log. trip. cat.). 
441=—= 451 Gl 4/4 J (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 
442—= 452 VU | Zuv{[tZul|l—wv |Z ~ (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
443-4 — = 458-4 —|4u uv {[4Z [4], | zu [Zu [u | 4 (First 
Glyconic with anacr. + First Pherecratean). 
455-65 = 466-75 logacedic : 


455 = 466 4 UV | vw | LZ | 4 (First Pherecratean). 

456 = 467 Z—| 4 [Z| ~ (Second Pherecratean). 

457 = 468 VU | AU | 4 [14 | + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 

468 = ***# 7 >| — Vv |Z | + (Second Pherecratean). 

459 = 469 Guu {[iZ|[42u[+z~u [Z| ~ (sync. troch. hexap. cat.). 

460 = 470 UU Jevuultv | 4 uo | i4 + (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 

461=—= 471 VU U4 I+ (anapaestic monometer, syncopated). 

461b=—471bU | 4uUV|]ZuUI[ Zul ~ (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 

462 = 472 4_ | 4 | 4 ][+4_ (dactylic tetram.). 

463 =473 4 UY | Stuy | Suv | Luy (dactylic tetram.). 

464 = 474 4 Uy |4uYu | RARULY, | -4 fy wl, wr | 4 fv 1.2 | 2 4 (dact. tetram. 
+ sync. troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

465=475 UV |i4[ 420/420 [Z| #4 (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 


476-567 iambic trimeters. 

568-77 = 578-587 logaoedic :— 

568-9 = 578-9 - GU {[4>|[4Z540[(U/Uul|LZuvu|Z+uI1|47o (syne. 

Third Glyconic + log. trip. with anacr.). 

670-71 = 680-81 U | 2UuUu]Zuul|[Ztul]tu[iZ| 4 (syne. log. hexap. 
| cat. with anacr.). 

572 = 582 + u I4 ‘|Z | + (Syne. troch. dim. cat.). 

573 = 583 U | 4Aul|tHultZuv | — (Third Glyconic with anacr.). 

574 = 584 4 U | 4 [4 | + (sync. troch. trip. cat.). 

575 = 585 4 U I+ Juuvf{Zzu|sz (Second Glyconic). 


| 
| 
tL 


576 = 586 —|4 UV |4uU|+4 >| + (First Glyconic with anacr.). 
577 = 587 4 >| 4 UU [14 | + (Second Pherecratean). 

588-96 == 597-605 dactylo-epltritic, | logaoedic. 

5688 =597 — | 4Uuu | Zur | + (dact. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

589 = 598 L v——]| tu |tZuL | + (2d Epitrite + dact. trip. cat.). 

590 = 599 17 fu |tuy| tu | rt th bs ary: rT 
591= 600 4 VU | 4+ uw | + (dact. trip. cat.). 
692=601 VU [| ZuV]ZuulZu {| + (syne. log. pentap. cat., with 


anacr.). 
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593-4 — 602-3 —|4vuvu Ip2Zuuv [Zu |[uif[tuvl]4uul| st (sync. 
log. tetrap. with anacr. + log. trip. cat.). 

595 = 604 4 U | 4 > lu [tu pels / (sync. troch. hexap. cat.). 

596=605 Du viZIZulzujvJ2z “ “ be 6 


606-740 iambic trimeters. 

741-6 anapaestic system. 

747-860 iambic trimeters. 

861-871 anapaestic system. 

872-7 = 889-94 (uédos duorBator) logacedic * : 


872=889 U{[ zu [iZ[2uUJ]ZuU[U 2 (sync. troch. hexap. cat. with 
anacr.). 

873 =890 Ul tv |4+~uU{t4Z/+4uU]|~4 (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with 
anacr.). 

874=891 VU Us v — (dochmius). 

875 = 892 U|42uU 14/4 U0/4uU [+40 | — (sync. troch. hexap. cat. with 
anacr.). 

876 = 803 w [2zuf~{LZufltuu J + uv | + (log. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 

877 = 894 4—|4 U|[+4v [4 | % (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 


895-902 anapaestic system. 

903-10 = 926-34 logaoedo-trochaic : — 

903 = 926 U | 4 u | — (troch. monom. cat. with anacr.). 
904= 927 4 UV | LuV |ZAuUVU |“ wu (log. tetrapody). 
905 = 928 —U | — vu | L” | — (sync. troch. dim. cat.). 


906 = 929 uU u | uc 1.2 [2] 4 (syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
~—907 = 930-381 U| VU] GUI GUY | & (troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 

908 = 9382 Vv | — uv [U4 | 4 (syne. log. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

909 = 933 — | Luy [4 | =A 6 rT rT rT rT 66 

910 = 934 UU | —v [14] + (sync. troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 


911-925 anapaestic system. 
935-961 iambic trimeters. 
962-971 = 973-81 logacedic : 


962 = 9738 J—|4uVv] val | .- (Second Pherecratean). 

963 = 974 4 U| 4 UG|+4WuU | 4 (Second Glyconic). 
964=975 4 >|4uUu;Lu[4 * “ 

965 = 976 4 Y | 4 UU |t4| 4 (Second Pherecratean). 

966=977 2 Y | 4 UG |~4vu | + (Second Glyconic). 

967 = 978 4 >|4 UV |Z | + (Second Pherecratean) 

968 =979 - >| 2UuG [4] ~4 “s “¢ 

969-70 = 980 zU|4uUuU{[4uU/U4,|4 UV] 4uU] 40 (Second Gly- 


conic + log. trip.). 
971=981 4 VU | Bune 14 (log. trip. cat.). 
972 = 982 — UY | — vu [4 | (First Pherecratean). 


* The ejaculations made by Admetus stand extra mefrum. 


ee 
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983-994 = 995-1005 logaoedic. 
983-4 = 995-6 4 UY |[i4Z) 4 UV [L4,] 4 UV | 4 > | + (choriambic dime- 
ter + log. trip. cat.). 


985 = 977-8 2 >[4uUvU|[t4,/—vUVT ] Z| + (syne. log. trip. + sync. log. 
trip. cat.). 

986 = 999 - >| 4 UU |~+4 vu | 4 (Second Glyconic). 

987-9 = 1000 — | 4 UW | Z— [ 4 wu (log. trip. with anacr.). 


990 = 1001 4 YY | 4 Uw | — (log. trip. cat.). | 
991= 1002 ¥ | 4“ UV | 4+ [14 | + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 
992= 10038 Vl 4ZuUV[ZuU [LZ] 66 sc 66 oe 
993 = 1004 —| ~UU [Zu |t4| 
9941005 4 >| 2UWU | 4 
1159-63 anapaestic system. 


a 
o ét «é 66 66 


(log. tetrap.). 


Ic 
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GREEK INDEX. 


{The Roman numerals refer to the page of the Introduction; the Arabic numbers to the 
line of the play under which the word is discussed in the Critical Notes.] 


A. 

“Ayadpa, meaning of, 613. 
adywyv, meanings of, 489. 
géns, a8 common noun, 13. 
del and alel, 40. 
&fopar, 326. 
d6péw, 1105. 
-at, elision of, in lst and 3d person, 90. 
Alyalwy, 595. 
aldéddpwy, 658. 
atuara, meaning of plur., 496. 
alubdppavros, 134. 
aivéw, meaning of, 12. 
&k\avoros, sigmatic and non-sigmatic 

forms of, 173. 
Axoris, 201. 
axparpyns, 1052. 
Gus = perplws, 907. 
aXloxerOa, use of, 786. 
d\d\ws, meaning of, 333. 
duBadery, use of form, 526. 
dpelWacdal rt, 752. 
&v, ellipsis of partic. with, 181. 
dv, omitted after goriv Saws, 52. 
dva = avaornit, 276. 
avriréuvey, 971. 
&vrouac and alrotua, 1098. 
dravrv\éw, metaphorical use of, 354. 
amecpoxaxos, 927. 
amwdaxwyv and durdaxwr, 242. 
dmx dpxis, 111. 
ard wavrolas xOovds, 747. 


dwérouos, 118, 981. 
Epdny, 608. 

dprapéw, 4094. 

arl{iwy, 1037. 

avis... wade, 188. 
avNés, 351. 

avxéw, meaning of, 95. 
agayrifey, 1145. 
adopliay, 31. 


B. 


Balvw, first aorist of, Euripidean, 1055. 
BdpBrros, nature of, 345. 

Bloros, how different from yux%}, 929. 
Br\érev, with efs and mpés, 1121. 
BovdépBia, 1031. 


Yr. 
T for H, 96. 
yapetv, not yaujnoev, Attic form, 372. 
youvaor, form, 947. 


A. 


Aaluwv, meaning of, 1140. 
dagdorvés, S81. 

dé, climactic force of, 847. 
deva wdoyverv, 816. 

déamova, title of deities, 163. 
diddoxos, as substantive, 655. 
diarpérev, with gen., 642. 
dduor = cista, 160. 
dvowddaoTos, $89. 

dvagopa and dvopuevn, 617. 
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E. 


“Eyyxos = Elpos, 70. 

Ztwy and éfyy, 295. 

éOéxew and Jérev, 644. 

eluev, form, 920. 

eiv, form, 232. 

éx wpoactiov, force of prep., 8365. 

éxrpexts and ebxper}s, 333. 

éxpéper Oar, 601. 

éxpopd, 422. 

éuBalvey and éxBalvew xédevdor, 1001. 

zumwas, 906. 

éy yéve, 904. 

év deuvlons wirvev, 1059. 

év col écpev Kal fH Kal uy, 279. 

éy r70' quépg, use of prep., 513. 

évruxévrt, meaning of, 1032. 

é¢, denoting agency, 629. 

étépxerar, use of, 640. 

éfdmios, 546. 

éx’ abr@ and én’ abrots, 148. | 

érectpagn, meaning of, 187. 

éxjveca, idiomatic use of aor., 1095. 

éxcyauetv, meaning of, 305. 

éwerdpodos, Xlix. 

érloragbar = SivacGat, 566. 

és déov, 1101. 

és rpirnv unvds, 320. 

Yorw 8ro, opt. without dy after, 
117. 

Zorwv Srws, opt. without dy after, 62. 

éraipos, as adj., 776. 

Zreyov and érapor, 215. 

eviwpos, 757. 

evpaphs, 492. 

evmpoonyopos, 775. 

éyOpotévous and xaxotévous, 558. 

Zy:dva, emblem of cruelty, 310. 

Zyeuw = ‘*comprehend,”’ 51. 


Zav xpqy, 184. 


GREEK INDEX. 


0. 
Gapceiv, form in pa, 38. 
Bodovv, 1067. 
Opyxias, orthography of, 1021. 


I. 


I of dative not elided in tragedy, 1118. 
i, mistaken for p, 228. 

lepéa and lep#, 25. 

lepds with gen., 75. 

“Imvor, 596. 

lmwécracts, 590. 


K. 


Kal... re, 647. 

xadXdlvaos, Of a lake, 589. 

xahos abrots kaTOavety qxov Blov, 291. 
xapatouov, 1118. 

xard, with gen. and accus., 237. 
xardpxerOa, 74. 

caracrTicaca = rojoaca, 283. 
xarnétaro, form of augment, 162. 
kdrw xOovbs and xara xOovds, 45. 
xedva wpatew, 605. 

xelvwy Zpapyat, 866. 

xevOos, 872. 

xralw == ‘catch it,”? 64. 

xrdéw and xrelw, 447. 

kurta == déxos, 994. 

xowovcda:, with accus., 426. 
xopnoevca, Ineaning, 313. . 
xpos, form, 904. 

xvavavyis, use as epithet, 254. 
xvd.cov, 960. 

kupip and xoipdvy, 1140. 

kdpoor and Kuphoa, 473. 

xwpfra, of Thessalians, 476. 


A. 
Aaxecy = ‘*sing,’? ddl. 
Adpioa, orthography of, 859. 
héyerv == ‘talk about,’’ 697. 


GREEK INDEX. iw 


Nwapal, epithet applied to Athens, 452. 
Aoxaios, 846. 

Avecy = ANvorTedreiy, 627. 

Avia», constr. of, 114. 


oldas and oig@as, 780. 
omerevers, 457. 

oixtiper, orthography of, 193. 
épdarctw, 15. 


ope and ofda, with gy and subj., 1127. 


M. os ei, meaning, G40. 
Mapaiveo@a, ‘‘ pregnant constr.”’ with, | Socos, meaning, 10. 


236. 


peOappiferr, 1157. 
peOopulier, 798, 1157. 


Sorcs ye, causal use of, 620. 
Sar paxor Or adpddnor, 98. 
ovx old’ ef and nescio an, 48. 


péOv, 757. ovreca, the form, 810. 
peraurérdy crorty and perayxluas ré | ovpdmos, in Euripides, 230. 
whos, 427. ovrw, post-positive, 333. 


ovx ovrws = haud impune, 680. 
épOarpbreyxros, 184. 
bxnua, 66. 


péy = **T suppose,’’ 146. 

pécor, 76, = ‘* the difference,’ 914. 

peraxtjuos Aras, 91. 

perdoraots, of the chorus, xlix. 

#4, with subj. to express apprehension 
and desire to avert, 318. 

ph. . . whedov, 879. 

pnroburns, 119. 

pupviokw, pres. not used by tragedians, 


II. 
Had», use of the word, 424. 
wapa = ‘‘during,’’ 926, 
wapadvoa, form, 117. 
wap0éreca = ‘* virginity,’ 177. 


wdpodos, 77 f. 


1045. wdpos, with gen. of time, 223. 
povdurvt, 428. wdrpws and warpwos, 249. 
pordras, 906. wéATns = wedTracray, 498. 


povdcTodos, 406. 
podvos, povvws, not Euripidean, 122. 
puppivds, rare word, 173. 


wéuwavros... péra, 66. 
wépay = wépa, 585. 

weppovrexds Brewery, 773. 
witvery = ‘to be cut off,’’ 103. 
alrvey and wlrrey, 948, 


N. 


NauxAnpla, meaning, 112. 
veavias, as adj., 679. 

veBpbs, 585. 

veotala, 103. 

véouar, used in fut. sense, 737. 
veooods = ‘child,’ 403. 

vépors and Sduors, 574. 
vorplieyv, 43. 


alrvey and merveiy, 183. 
xfrvdos, Euripidean uses of, 798. 
wr\ddev, 119. 

wiéov, orthography of, 229. 
wiHpns, Meaning, 152. 

wda mefeverv, 869. 

moecv, form, 1107. 

rowvirys, use of word, 576. 
worecv, 29. 

wodudxnros, 918. 

mwopevey, With two accus., 444. 
wopow, 910. 

mpaoow, not ‘old Attic,’? 148. 


= 
mevaves, 547, 

O. 
O@veios, 532. 
olda wu}, with partic., 1094. 
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xpére, meaning and constr., 1060. 
mpeo Bevery, 282. 

ply, with indic., 128. 

xpoBhcerat Or ‘roPjoerat, 785. 
wpoOuplay Exe, 51. 

xpoxérrew, metaphorical use of, 1079. 
xpower%s, 909. 

xpos, adverbial use of, 1063. 

xpos, ‘‘for the interest of,’’ 57. 
apootevyvivac Or cugevywivar, 482. 
xpooxymoy, doors in, xlix, 647. 
xpoowéresOat, 421. 

xpbcpayya, 845. 

wupd, meaning, 608. 

wupyos, metaphorical use of, 311. 


P. 
Pei0poy, used in plur. by Soph. and 
Eurip., 458. 
pias, intransitive use of, 897. 


x. 


~, doubled in first aor., 230. 
caps, meanings, 968. 
cealynra, force of tense, 78. 
oxAnpbs, metaphorical use, 500. 
gov 7d dpdoa, Constr., 832. 
oo, for rr, 148. 

orari{ecba, 90. 

otelyew éxl teva, 74. 

orepels, form, 227. 

ovryxacis, 410. 

obppert pos, 26. 

ov», in Euripides, 915. 
curduds, 474. 

ode, as sing., 553. 

oxérdu0s, 741. 

ox7jua dbuwr, 911. 

ogf{w, orthography of, 292. 


T. 
Tépauva and répeuva, 457. 
ridecs and TiOns, 57. 


IN DEX. 


tottpns, 30. 

-rov and -ryny, in dual of hist. tenses 
and opt., 272. 

16v5' Avdpa = épé, 351. 

rerpapxia, 1154. 

rl yévwuar, meaning, 153. 

tl xaxdy pet{oy apaprety adéxou, Constr. 
of, 879. 

TUparvos, as adj., 1150. 


Y. 
*Tpévaco, meaning, 576. 
irepadyety, with gen., 883. 
bwepBdddNew and bwrepBalver, 1077. 
ind omrdyxvas Exe, 1009. 
iwoBddAav, Meaning, 639. 
iwoppdxreyv, metaphorical use of, 537. 
vwoupyfioa: xdpr, 842. 


&. 


Paya: = ‘* soleinn addresses,’’ 1005. 
ged, followed by a wish, 719. 
~Odrw, with partic. , 662. 

¢O:rbs, 100. 

gldrara, rd, 340. 

giredw and guredw, 294, 1137. 

prdt, without adj., 4. 

Ppovety Sox vs. d6fw Ppovety, 565. 
g~povdos, fem., 94. 


X. 
XddAvBou, 980. 
xetip exreiveyv, 768. 
xelpeoor, form, 756. 
xp, Without dy, 384. 


Ww. 
Vuyoppayetr, 20. 


2. 
Q and o, confused in MSS., 88. 
"RR 
wl clauses, 740. 
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PROFESSOR. HAYLEY. A SUICIDE 


; 
i 38 Wah an Instructor at Wesleyan Unt- | 
1 versity, Who, Killed Hiinself at the | 
,, United States Hotel Monday i 
lz 


im Latin in Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Conn. The act of Dr. Hayley ie sup- 
posed to have been the result of a tem- 
Porary aberration of mind, brought about 

yy overwork. Dr. Hayley arrived at -the i 
jotel on Sunday afternoon and registered 
‘as “H. W. Hayley, West Concord, N. H.” © 
He was found dead yesterday forenoon. — 

Dr. Hayley was about thirty-five years 
| ola and went to Wesleyan two and half 
| years ago. He was graduated from Amherst 

College in ’87 and after spending @ year or 

two im study abroad returned to Harvard 

for a post graduate course and received the 

degree of Ph. D, He continued as instruc 
‘tor m Latin for @ time and left there to go 
‘ to’ Wesleyan. He was noted as a brilliant 
echolar, a successful instructor, and very 
Popular with the students. Among classical 
scholars he enjoyed the reputation of belhz 
one of the finest in the country, and he 
alvo had the highest regard of the faculty. 
‘He bad published a number of works, the 

micst popular of which was ‘“Alcestis,” 9 
Greek ‘play, which was tssued about two 
Years.ego. On tts appearance it was de- 
clared to be of unusual merit, abounding in - 
originality. At times the man was morbidly | 

aycholy and cared very Itle for socle- ; 
ty. 'y many he was considered eccentric 
for the reason that he mingled little with his | 
fellows. He was, however, fond of outdoor 
aparts,.and in his student days was the 
strongest man fn his class. co 
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